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THIRTY YEARS OF SANITARY PROGRESS 
IN THE NAVY: ITS PRESENT NEEDS? 


Names have been responsible for much of the error in human thought 
and understanding. In the progress of knowledge, a name often 
retains its early significance, and conveys a false impression of that 
of which it should be an accurate index, the misrepresentation becoming 
the nucleus of false ideas and unsound theories. 

Of all misnomers, none is more responsible for a long train of 
fallacious deductions than that of surgeon as the generic designation of 
medical officers of the navy. In the popular mind, the term surgeon 
denotes a man (never a woman) who effects the mutilation of the body 
by knife or other instrument of torture, and incidentally, assistant 
surgeon is the one who assists him in his cutting, tearing, burning, 
twisting, or other mechanical maiming procedure. The intelligent 
American has come to credit the professional surgeon with the ability 
to treat his patients medicinally as well as mechanically, but conserva- 
tive Englishmen, who still cherish their “Ushers of the Black Rod” 
and “Gentlemen of the Bed-Chamber,” and the fiction of living, 
moving, and having their being by Her Majesty’s gracious will and 
pleasure, divide the practitioners of the healing art into surgeons, phy- 
sicians, and apothecaries or general practitioners, between whom the 
lines are as defined and impassable as between the barber-chirurgeon, 

1 Annual Address before the Naval Medical Society at the Museum of Hygiene, 
Washington, D. C., 4th January, 1884, by the President, Albert L. Gihon, A.M., 
M.D., Medical Director United States Navy, President of the American Public 
Health Association, Vice-President of the American Academy of Medicine, Vice- 
President of the American Medical Association, etc. 
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Nostrand, 2 South Murray Street, New York. The value of this work is apparent 
ata glance, because it fills a want that has been felt. The development of the prac- 
tical applications of electricity has recently been so enormous that the literature of 
electricity has lagged far behind. It is true that a number of works upon electricity 
have appeared during the past two years, but they have either been by college 
professors or by purely practical men. The former have entered into learned dis-- 
cussions upon very abstruse and intangible questions, and the latter have occupied 
themselves solely with dry descriptions of apparatus and the leading of wires. The 
consequence has been that thousands of intelligent men, who want to study up the 
subject in its practical bearings, but who yet want to get some idea of the principles 
of the subject, have been put to a great disadvantage. To such men, this book 
must prove invaluable, as it shows the connecting-link between theory and practice, 
and is at once a scientific and a practical treatise. 

The book is arranged for the special convenience of beginners or of people 
who have forgotten whatever of electricity they learned at school. The book opens 
with Magnetism, and explains the principal phenomena connected with it in a clear, 
unpretentious manner, and then passes to Frictional Electricity, which it treats in 
the same way. The subjects of batteries, measurements, induction, storage of elec- 
tricity, ete., are clearly shown, and their applications in practice are described under 
different chapters devoted to the telegraph, the telephone, electric lights, electric 
machines, electric motors, meters, electric ‘distribution of power, and electric rail- 
ways. To the officers of the army and navy, who appreciate the great part elec- 
tricity is beginning to play in military and naval life, the book must be most 
welcome. , It is splendidly illustrated with one hundred and seventy-eight illus- 
trations, is well bound and printed, and is a handsome book in all respects. 


AMonG our magazine exchanges none is more welcome than ‘‘ The Manhattan,” 
now just entering on its third volume. Its typography and general appearance are 
most elegant and tasteful, and its illustrations are of the highest order of artistic 
merit. Though still in the flush of youth, it has succeeded in rallying around it a 
brilliant staff of writers, whose contributions have already placed it in the forefront 
of periodical literature. It has struck out for itself certain new lines, on which it 
is working most successfully; and the indications all are that it has come to stay. 
Army and Navy people will find it a most acceptable monthly visitor, and the pub- 
lishers will be glad to send them specimen numbers on application. We cordially 
commend it to their patronage. 


Tux agreeable fashion of sending Christmas, New Year, and Birthday cards 
suffers no abatement, and this season’s cards are even more beautiful than those of 
former years. Much of the artistic excellence of these cards is due to the stimulus 
effected by the prize exhibitions first conceived by L. Prang & Co., of Boston, by 
means of which the services of many of our best artists have been enlisted in their 
production. Prang’s eards have long been recognized at home as superior to all 
others ; and that they are achieving a like pre-eminence abroad is evidenced by the 
following extract from an article in a leading Austrian journal, commenting upon 
the exhibition of the Graphic Club, in Stuttgart, where the cards of this firm were 
brought into direct competition with those of the most celebrated firms of England 
and the Continent: 

“ Alongside of this rich collection of such perfect beauty,’’ says the writer, 
‘the English and German publications had a hard stand. The two English firms 
had exhibited many good works, their bouquets printed on satin proved very attrac- 
tive, and several groups of children and delicate landscapes pleased the eye ; but 
Prang’s neighborhood relegated them to second place, and the otherwise excellent 
works of the firm J. May Sohne suffered under its influence.” 
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A GREAT SUFPFHRER 


FROM DEBILITY, NERVOUSNESS, AND LOSS OF SLEEP AND APPETITE 
KESTOKED TO HEALTH BY 


COMPOUND OXYGEN. 


IMPORTANT LETTER FROM THE EDITOR | neuralgic, EDITOR 
AND PUBLISHER OF THE “ODD 
PELLOWS’ JOURNAL.” 

“ HULMEVILLE, Pa., September 1, 1883, 
“Drs. StarKey & PaLen: 

“ Sire,—Having experienced so great a bene- 
fit from your COMPOUND OXYGEN, I desire 
to give my testimony as to its great value as a 
curative agent. 

“In the spring of 1881 my health began to 
fail, so that 1 became a great sufferer from de- 
bility, nervousness, and loss of sleep and ap- 

tite. 

“‘ After trying several remedies and continu- 
ing to grow weaker, I almost in despair gave 
up the hope of living. 

“To add to my sufferings, in October of the 
same year I was afflicted with a severe cold, 
which seemed to induce congestion of the liver 
and kidneys, threatened paralysis of the right 
side, and hemorrhoids, and the prescribed 
remedies aggravated, rather than allayed, the 
suffering. 

“ About the first of November I heard of 
your Compound Oxygen and was induced to 
try it. At this time I was losing about half a 
gill of bloodaday. I could not sleep soundly, 
very little appetite, and a very flighty memory. 

“Tn less than two weeks after taking the 
Compound Oxygen I was like a new person. 
The bleeding had stopped entirely, my ap- 
petite became healthy, my sleep improved, and 
my memory became good and steady. 

“T have continued its use until the present 
time, September 1, 1883, enjoying good health, 
excellent spirits, and improved powers of en- 
durance, both mentally and ee 

*‘ During the first six months I took the Com- 
pound Oxygen regularly, as prescribed ; since 
that time only occasionally, as needed to keep 
my health good. I might mention that I have 
had three attacks of incipient pneumonia, at 
different times, but that I now feel that my 
lung-power is excellent and more active than 
at any time in my life. 

“There have also been a number of wonder- 
ful results that have come within my observa- 
tion from the use of Compound Oxygen, a few 
of which I will relate to you: 

I, 


“A lady friend was taken sick in 1863 with 
a severe attack of abdominal inflammation. 
She was treated by an old school (allopathic) 
physician, and was confined to her bed for 
eight months. She became a suffering invalid ; 
deaf, from taking a large quantity of quinine; 


neuralgic, from taking solutions of arsenica 
and strychnia and morphia. She had a num- 
ber of skillful physicians attending her during 
the many years which passed until December, 
1881, without much relief or encouragement. 
She then began the use of Compound Oxygen. 
Searcely three months had elapsed before she 
showed signs of great improvement, and has 
continued tu improve steadily, until at present 
she considers herself enjoying a large share of 
good health. Her hearing is much improved, 
the neuralgia has almost entirely disappeared ; 
the nervousness is scarcely noticed, and she is 
able not only to attend to her household and 
other duties, but to walk several miles at a 
time when it is “~ uired. She rejoices to bear 
testimony to the blessing Compound Oxygen 
has conferred upon her. 


II. 


“ Another lady friend, of advanced years 
(nearly seventy), was suffering from debility 
induced by an injury received about a year 
before. Her spirits became depressed, her ap- 
oe failed, her memory became flighty, and 

er judgment weak. After using Compound 
Oxygen only a short time great improvement 
was noticeable, until at present she is enjoying 
excellent health, her appetite and sleep are nor- 
mal, she is lively and contented, and fer mind 
is reetored to its usual activity and balance. 

“T could give many instances of its good 
effects which have come to my notice, and only 
recommended from friendly motives and a de- 
sire to alleviate suffering. I have known it 
to relieve bronchitis, asthma, catarrh, partial 
blindness; abdominal pain, cuts, bruises, and 
sores; cure measles, fever and ague, and dys- 
pepsia; in fact, I have never known it to Le 
used properly that it did not accomplish more 
than is claimed for it. 

“T take pleasure in adding my testimony to 
those of the many others you have relieved, 
and agree with them in believing that in your 
discovery we have, if not the real Elixir of 
Life, yet a prolonger of life, and what adds 
relief and happiness to that which cannot be 
prolonged. 

“Permit me to say that in your liberal effoits 
and great expenditure to bring a knowledge of 
this great alleviator of human suffering to the 
public notice, you show a most benevolent and 
praiseworthy spirit, and I trust you may Le 
liberally rewarded for your labor. 

“T remain, very respectfully, 
“W. G. P. BrincKkoe, 
“ Editor and Publisher of the ‘Odd Fellows’ Journal.” 


Our Treatise on Compound Oxygen is sent free of charge. It contains a history of the discovery, nature, 
and action of this new remedy, and a record of many of the remarkable results which have so far atteudcd 


its use. 


Deposirory 1n New Yorx.—Dr. John Turner, 862 Broadway, who has charge of our Depository In 
New York City, will fill orders for the Compound Oxygen Treatment, and may be consulted by letter ur 


in person, 


Depository on Paciric Coast.—H. E. Mathews, 606 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, California, 
will fill orders for the Compound Oxygen Treatment on Pacific Cunst. 

Fraups AND ImiratioNs.—Let it be clearly understood that Compound Oxygen is only made and dis- 
pensed by the undersigned. Any substance made elsewhere, and called Compound Oxygen, és spurious and 
worthless, and those who buy it simply throw away their money, as they will in the end discover. 


DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 


. R. STARKEY, A.M., M.D. 
G. E, PALEN, Ph. B., M.D. 


1109 and 1111 Girard St. (vetween Chestnut and Market), Phila, Pa. 
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STANDARD HOUSEHOLYW REMEDIES. 


DR. D, JAYNE’S FAMILY MEDICINES 


Are prepared with great care, expressly for Family Use, and are so admirably 
calculated to preserve health and remove disease, that no family : 
should be without them. They consist of | 

Jayne’s Expectorant, for Colds, Coughs, Asthma, Consumption, and all Pulmo- 
nary and Bronchial Atfections. It promotes expectoration and ellays inflammation. 

Jayne’s Tonic Vermifuge, for Worms, Dyspepsia, Piles, General Debility, etc. 
An excellent Tonic for Children, and a beneficial remedy in many of the ailments 
of the young. 

Jayne’s Carminative Balsam, for Bowel and Summer Complaints, Colics, Cramp, 
Cholera, etc. A certain cure for Diarrhea, Cholera Morbus, and Inflammation of 
the Bowels. 

Jayne’s Alterative, of established efficacy in Purifying the Blood, and for curing 
Scrotula, Goitre, Dropsy, Salt Rheum, Epilepsy, Cancers, and Diseases of the Skin 
and Bones. 

Jayne’s Ague Mixture, for the cure of Fever and Ague, Intermittent and Remit- 
tent Fevers, etc. These distressing complaints are very generally eradicated by 
this remedy when taken strictly as directed. 

Jayne’s Liniment or Counter Irritant, for Sprains, Bruises, Soreness in the 
Bones or Muscles, Rheumatism, and useful in all cases where an external application 
is required. 

Jayne’s Sanative Pills, 2 valuable Purgative, and a certain cure for all Bilious 
Affections, Liver Complaints, Costiveness, Dyspepsia, and Sick Headache. 

Jayne’s Hair Tonic, for the Preservation, Beayty, Growth, and Restoration of 
the Hair. A pleasant dressing for the hair, and a useful toilet article. 

Jayne’s Specific for the Tape Worm, a certain, safe, and prompt remedy. 

In settlements and localities where the attendance of a physician cannot be readil 
obtained, families will find these remedies of great service. The directions which 
accompany them are in plain, unprofessional language, easily understood by all; 
and in addition, Jayne’s Medical Almanac and Guide to Health, to be had gratis of 
all agents, contains besides a reliable Calendar, a Catalogue of Diseases, the symp- 
toms by which they may be known, together with advice as to the proper remedies 
to be used. ” All of Dr. D. Jayne & Son’s Family Medicines are sold everywhere. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Life Insurance Company 


oF BOSTON. 








The attention of Officers of the Army and Navy is directed 
to the following 


ASSETS . Sade ‘ . . $16,432,181.85 


LIABILITIES ° . . ° - 13,864,889.62 
TOTAL SURPLUS . ° . - $2,567,392.23 


This Company insures the lives of Officers of the Army and Navy without extra 
premium, except when actually engaged in warfare, which premium, if not paid at 
the assumption of the extra risk, will not invalidate the policy, but will be a lien 
upon it; and also gives liberty of residence and travel, on service, in all countries, 
at all seasons of the year, without extra charge. 


Tuer Drrectors’ AnNuAL Report, containing a detailed statement, can be 
obtained at the ; : 
Office of the Company, 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. POST-OFFICE SQUARE. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 
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A WONDERFUL DISCOVERY! 
A DEODORIZED EXTRACT OF PETROLEUM. 


CA RBOLINE, 
As now Improved and Perfected, 


IS ABSOLUTELY THE ONLY ARTICLE THAT 


ce WILL RESTORE BAIR ON BALD BEADS, 


The composition of the human hair has never been accurately or satisfactorily 
determined. Chemical analysis has revealed its main constituents, but, as it varies 
essentially in different persons, and in the same person at different ages, it is impos- 
sible to determine with any accuracy exactly what quality is lacking where a person 
becomes prematurely gray, or what preparation is best suited to restore the natural 
growth and vigor where the hair fulls out soas to produce baldness. Hence it is that 
all artificial preparations have failed, in some essentials at least, to meet the require- 
ments of a perfect hair restorative. There are a number of excellent dressings and 
washings, and scores of preparations that are either indifferent or positively inju- 
rious, and the great multiplicity of these furnishes an argument in support of the 
fact that there is something lacking in them all. The new article, Carboline, con- 
tains all the qualities essential to a perfect hair restorative, both as regards natural 
color and a full, luxuriant growth. The basis of Carboline is petroleum, and in 
that wonderful article, produced in Nature’s own laboratory, are properties which 
the chemist’s art has not yet been able to combine, and which act like magic upon 
the scalp, the follicles, and the various elements of which the hair is composed. Its 
use as a hair dressing is the greatest of modern discoveries, and there is no longer 


any reason why the prematurely gray and the bald should not, at a trifling expense, 
secure to themselves that most desirable and attractive of all personal adornments, 


a luxuriant and healthy growth of hair. 

“Your Carboline restored my hair 
after everything else had failed. I con- 
sider it the best thing out for the purpose 
intended.—B. F. ArtHur, Chemist, 
Holyoke, Mass.” 

Mr. Gustavus F. HAtt, of the Oates 
Opera Troupe, writes: ‘‘ After six weeks’ 
use am convinced, as are also my com- 
rades, that your Carboline has and is pro- 
ducing a wonderful growth of hair where 
I had none for years.” 

McCrarray, Druggist, Pittsburg, Pa., 
says: ‘‘The good effects from the use of 
Carboline are brought to my notice every 
day to such an extent as to justify me in 
recommending it to my most intimate 
friends.”’ 

C. H. Smitrx, of the Jennie Hight 
Combination, writes: ‘‘After using your 
Carboline three weeks, I am convinced 
that bald heads can be re-haired. It is 
simply wonderful in my case.”’ 

JosepH E. Ponp, Jr., Attorney-at- 
Law, North Attleboro’, Mass., says: 
“For more than twenty years a portion 





of my head has been as smooth and free 
from hair as a billiard-ball, but some eight 
weeks ago I was induced to try your Car- 
boline, and the effect has been simply won- 
derful. Where no hair has been seen for 
many years there now appears a thick 
growth, and I am fully convinced that by 
continuing its use in time I shall have 
nearly as good a head of hair as I ever 
had. LIexpect the growth to be slow, but 
it is growing now nearly as rapidly as 
hair does after itis cut. You may use the 
above testimonialif you choose, and may 
refer to me for its truth.” 

W. H. Britt & Co., Fifth Avenue 
Pharmacy, Pittsburg, say: ‘‘We have 
sold preparations for the hair for upwards 
of twenty years, but have never had one 
to sell as well or give such universal satis- 
faction. We have examined your Car- 
boline with the greatest care, and find it 
contains nothing whatever injurious to 
the hair or general health. We therefore 
recommend it with confidence to our 
friends and the general public.” 


We can recommend Carboline to the public without fear of contradiction as the 
best restorative and beautifier of the hair the world has ever produced, 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 
BENNEDY?’ & CcoO., 
General Agents for the United States and Canada, 
Cor. Second Avenue and Wood Street, Pittsburg, Pa. 


For Sale by all Wholesale and Retail Druggists throughout the United States and Canadas 
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The United States Mail 
“our SEED STORE mavs poor. 


We offer 


Garden and Field Seeds 


of all the standard sorts, and many Novelties of merit. 
Drop us your address by postal card, and we will mail you, free of charge, our 


handsomely illustrated Catalogue with prices. 
D. LANDRETH & SONS, Phitadelphia. 


Seed Growers since 1784. 


WALNUT ST. THBATRE. 
FLEISHMAN & HALL - - = = = Managers and Proprietors. 


CHARLES WYNDHAM 
and his famous company from the Criterion Theatre in their 
LONDON SUCCHSSES. 
MR. WYNDHAWM’S engagement will terminate December 22d, and 
ROBSON AND CRANE 


will appear December 24th, and through the Christmas and New Year’s 
Holidays, in 


Our Boarding-House, Comedy of Our Own Times, Ina Lunch and Three Meals 








If +-You+Want 


ORe beautiful and com- 
iste tol pfete Rew Gatafogue of 
; much for Pamemes Gat Haff Gfothing an 

. auduamemnad Surniobing Goods for Men 


can one medicine be ana Boyd, dend a pootaf 
ecard requedt to 








4. PA Por ee Alcoholism, —c_—_—n eee 
Opium Eating, Rheumatism, Spermator- W k & 
rhe, = Seminal Weakness, and oak other anama er Br own 
com nts e claim a@ specific, sim- 
ply ecause the virus of all diseases arises from Sixth & Market Sts., Philadelphia. 
he blood. Its Nervine, Resolvent, Alterative and 
Laxative properties meet all the conditions herein 
referred to. It’s known world wide as 


THE TREAT) | 
LNIE|RIV/EY ClO|N/QIUIE!RIOIR 
It quiets and composes the patient—not by the 
introduction of opiates and drastic cathartics, but ® 
by the restoration of activity to the stomach and 
nervous system, whereby the brain is relieved x 


of morbid fancies, which are created by the 
causes above referred to. WASHINGTON, D.C. 


To Clergymen, Lawyers, Literary men, Mer- 
chants, Bankers, Ladies and all those whose sed-| ARMY AND NAVY HEADQUARTERS- 


entary employment causes nervous prostration, 
irregularities of the blood, stomach. bowels of Four Iron Fire Escapes, 


kidneys or whorequire a nerve tonic, appetizcror 
stimulant, Samsmean Nervine is Seveiunbie. TERMS-$3.00 and $4.00 Per Day. 
Thousands proclaim it the most wonderful invig- 
orant that ever sustained the sinking system. 
$1.50. een et eee The DR. S. A. RICH- 
MOND MED. CO., Proprietors, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Chas. N. Crittenton, Agent, New York City. (4) 
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Wor DERS: 
MAM MH Wak Dei totals 


KIDNEY-WORT 
iS A SURE CURE 


for all diseases of the Kidneys and @ 
It has specific action on thismostimportant 


. its 
If. ian 
Malaria. Hyouaresuifering tom 
are bilious, dyspeptic, or constipated, Kid- 
ney- Wort willeurely rlieve & quickly cure. : 
In this season to cleanse the System, every € 
one should take & thorough course of it. (51) 
SOLD BY DRUCCISTS. Price $1. 








JAMES BURDICK, 


L b HIGSTOL & CO., 


[Successors to MORGAN & HEADLY.] 
The only house in Philadelphia making a specialty of 


Diamonds and Precious Stones, 


ALSO WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Jewelry, Watches, and Optical Goods, 


Mutual Life lnsurance Co, Building, 
Tenth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


THOMAS B, HAGSTOZ. 


AND tent 








ONE DOLLAR. 


A MILITARY POCKET-BOOK. 


By Brovet Major Thomas Wilhelm, U.S.A. 


Imparts knuwledge to the uninstructed. Refreshes 
knowledge previously acquired. Furnishes hints, 
formule, directions, and rules of procedure for almost 
every conceivable situation, exigency, or emergency 
incident to military service. Is always at hand, and 
can be consulted on the instant. 

Is a complete summary and compendium of prac- 
tical information on military topics, forming, in short, 
a-library in itself which neither takes up room in 
quarters, nor constitutes an impediment on the march. 

About 300 pages, 3 x 4 inches in size, printed on 
good paper, sprinkled edges, fully illustrated, bound 
in Russia leather, flexible covers. 

We have reduced the price of the Pocket-Book to 
one dollar, and solicit your order at this low price. 


L. R. HAMERSLY & CO., 
1510 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





R. & J. 


BECK, 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS, 
1016 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 





In strong Sling-Case, by Mail - 





MICROSCOPES, 
TELESCOPES, 


BAROMETERS. 


Clinical and other Thermometers. 
OPERA, FIELD, AND MARINE GLASSES. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


THaE GEM, 


the most powerful and compact Field Glass ever made. In 
use by officers of the army all over the country. 


$20.00 


Send f ri our Illustrated Catalogue of 156 pages, and mention this journal. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
NEW CAVALRY TACTICS. 


By P. St. Georer Cooks, A.M., Brig, and Brev. Maj.-Gen. U.S.A. 16mo. Morocco. $1.50. 
“West Point, N. Y., October 14, 1883. 

“T heartily commend the ‘ New Cavalry Tactics’ for use in the army, as comprising valuable changes in 

the interests of rapidity of manceuvre and celerity of formation, which are so important for the effective 


action of cavalry under the changed conditions for its uses in modern warfare. 
“W. MERRITT, Ool. Fifth Cavalry, Brev. Maj.-Gen. U.S. A.” 


ELECTRICITY IN THEORY AND PRACTICE; 


Or, Tae Evewents or EvectricaL Enerneertne. A Clear Explanation of the Scientific 
Principles and the Practical Applications of Electricity. By Lieutenant Braniey A. 
Fiske, U.S.N. 180 Illustrations. 8vo. Cloth. $2.50, 


THE BRITISH NAVY: 


Irs Strenetu, Resources, AND ADMINISTRATION. Vol, V. British Seamen. By Sir Taomas 
Brassey, K.C.B., M.P., M.A. Octavo. $1.40. 


A SUMMARY OF MILITARY LAW. 


By H. F. Morean, late Captain 28th Regiment British Army. 16mo. Cloth. $2.00. 


A SUMMARY OF TACTICS. 


A companion volume to “A Summary of Military Law.” By Captain H. F. Morcan. 16mo. 
Cloth. $2.00. 


A MANUAL OF CIVIL ENGINEERING. 


By Witu1am Jonn Macquorn Rankine, Civil Engineer. Fourteenth Edition, thoroughly re- 
vised by W. J. Minter, C.E. Large 12mo. 800 pages. $6.50. 


MANUEL DE L’INGENIEUR, 

Des Ponts et Cuaussézs. Des Eaux comme Moyen de Transport, Navigation fluviale et 
maritime. Par A. DesBauve, Ingénieur des Ponts Chaussées. Avec Atlas de 129 
Planches. $19.25. 

HINTS AND HELPS 

For Nartionat GuarpsMEN. A Hand-Book for the Militia. By Col. Witt1am H. Roperts. 

12mo. Cloth extra, $1.25, 


THE ELEMENTS OF FIELD FORTIFICATIONS. 


For the Use of the Cadets of the United States Military Academy, West Point. By J. B. 
Wuee er, Professor of Civil and Military Engineering in the United States Military 
Academy, West Point, and Brevet Colonel U.S.A. 12mo. 310 pages. Illustrated. $1.75. 


THE ART OF WAR. 
A Course of Instruction in the Elements of the Art and Science of War, for the Use of the 
Cadets of the United States Military Academy, West Point. By Professor J. B. WHEELER. 
Illustrated. 12mo, $1.75. 


DEFENSE AND ATTACK 
Or Positions AND Loca.ities. By Colonel H. Scuaw, Royal Engineers, late Professor of 
Fortification and Artillery, Staff College. Second Edition, Revised and Corrected. 
12mo. Cloth. $1.25. ; 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher and Importer, 
23 Murray-and 27 Warren Sts., New York. 


*,* Copies sent free by mail on receipt of price, 
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GIFT BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 





GRAY’S ELEGY. Artists’ Edition.) 


An Elegy written in a Country Churchyard. By Tuomas Gray. With 22 elegant Illustra- 
tions, drawn by Ginsox, RicHarps, HovenpeN, Frost, Murray, Foote, etc., etc. Royal 
8vo, Bound in extra cloth, gilt, $3.00. Polished morocco, $7.50. Tree calf, $7.50. Alli- 


gator, $3.50. 


GRAY’S ELEGY. (Edition de Luxe.) 


Limited to 500 copies. Royal 4to. Each illustration printed by hand on India paper from the 
original block, Handsomely mounted and bound in assorted styles. Price, $15.00. 
“The ‘Elegy’ is more read to-day than any poem of its kind and length in any European literature, 
It will live as long as men live and die."—New York Mail and Express. 


NEW ENGLAND BYGONES. 


By E. H. Arr (Ellen H. Rollins). This New Edition is brought out in elegant holiday style, 
with a handsome and unique cover especially designed for the book. The work is pro- 
fusely Illustrated with 80 Wood-cuts, including a portrait of the author, contributed by 
the best artists and engravers. A Memoir of the gifted author forms the subject of an 
Introduction, written by her friend Gari Hamriron. One 8vo volume. Printed on fine 
tinted paper. Cloth, extra gilt, $5.00; tree calf, $9.00; turkey morocco, $9.00. 

“One of the most beautiful and most intrinsically valuable of the gift books of the season.”—Phila- 
delphia Evening Telegraph. 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS’ PLUTARCH. 
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THIRTY YEARS OF SANITARY PROGRESS 
IN THE NAVY: ITS PRESENT NEEDS} 


Names have been responsible for much of the error in human thought 
and understanding. In the progress of knowledge, a name often 
retains its early significance, and conveys a false impression of that 
of which it should be an accurate index, the misrepresentation becoming 
the nucleus of false ideas and unsound theories. 

Of all misnomers, none is more responsible for a long train of 
fallacious deductions than that of surgeon as the generic designation of 
medical officers of the navy. In the popular mind, the term surgeon 
denotes a man (never a woman) who effects the mutilation of the body 
by knife or other instrument of torture, and incidentally, assistant 
surgeon is the one who assists him in his cutting, tearing, burning, 
twisting, or other mechanical maiming procedure. The intelligent 
American has come to credit the professional surgeon with the ability 
to treat. his patients medicinally as well as mechanically, but conserva- 
tive Englishmen, who still cherish their “Ushers of the Black Rod” 
and “Gentlemen of the Bed-Chamber,” and the fiction of living, 
moving, and having their being by Her Majesty’s gracious will and 
pleasure, divide the practitioners of the healing art into surgeons, phy- 
sicians, and apothecaries or general practitioners, between whom the 
lines are as defined and impassable as between the barber-chirurgeon, 


1 Annual Address before the Naval Medical Society at the Museum of Hygiene, 
Washington, D. C., 4th January, 1884, by the President, Albert L. Gihon, A.M., 
M.D., Medical Director United States Navy, President of the American Public 
Health Association, Vice-President of the American Academy of Medicine, Vice- 
President of the American Medical Association, etc. 
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who was the operator’s prototype, and the leech who dispensed salts 
and castor oil. In this country subdivision of another kind has run 
riot, based not on admitted grades of position and precedence, but on 
the special regions of the body to which the curer devotes himself. 
The oculist and the aurist, the laryngologist and the gynecologist, are 
specialists in practice, but they are peers in the realm of medicine, which 
is even broad enough to include dentists, veterinary surgeons, chiropo- 
dists, manicures, and allopaths, but still frowns on the infinitesmal doser 
and he who cries “ Allah il Allah! Similia similibus curantur.” 

Broad as is this realm, even to educated people it is a terra incognita. 
As the term medicine denotes something to be swallowed that will 
sweat or purge, or in some other way act upon the animal economy, 
so the medicine-man, the physician, the physicker, is regarded solely as 
the administrator of the pills and powders and potions in which the 
drug is compounded. Hence the prescription paper, like the surgeon’s 
pocket-case, is the indispensable badge of his office, and the fee is not 
considered earned without the cabalistic-covered paper in the one case, 
or the lint and bandage and sticking-plaster, where the knife has not 
drawn blood, in the other. He is a bold man and not mindful of the 
dollars he risks who dares to say to his patient, “ You suffer because 
you have sinned against the laws of health, and done the things you 
ought not to have done. Go, sin no more if you would be well.” 

The Greek jed¢w, like its Latin derivative medeor, meant to care for, 
but since the idea of cure has been substituted for it, it seems impos- 
sible to induce any wider comprehension of the true mission of the 
physician. Only those who have studied devoutly the great mystery 
of Life, and stood in the presence of that other mystery, Death, realize 
that the science of medicine is the grandest, the sublimest, and the most 
profound occupation of human intelligence. The intricate processes of 
life, whose harmonious workings constitute health, the source of happi- 
ness, whose disturbances bring disease and its attendants, suffering and 
sorrow and sin, unfold themselves to him, and his is the master-hand 
who so guides the wondrous mechanism that no part jars. It may be 
the same skill which relieves the peasant’s aching joints, which interferes 
to save the life of one of the world’s heroes, or counsels how whole 
peoples may be spared from decimation, or the duration of a generation 
may be prolonged. The potent drug which has worked the miracle 
upon the agonized sufferer and gains renown for the prescriber may 
be the most trivial application of that knowledge of man and his mys- 
terious vital phenomena, and, unfortunately, the vor populi exalts the 
thaumaturgist, and depreciates or is deaf to the teacher. 

Even more than in civil life has the naval surgeon’s title been a 
clog to his proper office. Looked upon primarily and chiefly as a 
mender of broken bones and knight of the bloody scalpel, incidentally 
as a make-shift physician, supposed to know enough of this higher 
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art to dose with rude draughts of nauseous drugs the rough denizens 
of the, sea, bnt all unskilled to minister to the ailments of gentle 
woman or tender child, he has had to perform his thankless office in 
the face of obstacles when he should have found assistance, misrepre- 
sented and maligned when he should have been encouraged and 
lauded. If he has only been tolerated as a technical doctor, he has 
been spurned as a sanitarian. His tirades about wet decks and 
mephitic atmospheres, his preaching of dryness and cleanliness and 
ventilation were (and understand that, while I am now speaking in 
the past tense, the time was present in my own generation) contemp- 
tuously ignored. His opinions were never solicited, and, when im- 
pelled by his own sense of duty to tender advice, it was more often 
rejected than followed. 

At this day it may, therefore, be profitable as well as encouraging 
to those who are to succeed us in the arena to review what the medical 
corps of the navy has accomplished in the cause of naval hygiene, 
which is the most important and responsible of its charges. As, 
among enlightened people, the physician has now come to be regarded 
as the health-adviser of families and communities, the medical officer 
of the navy has successfully asserted his right and his duty to be the 
sanitary guide and authority in the naval establishment. To keep his 
fellow-beings well is admitted to be paramount to healing them after 
they have been allowed to get sick,—to exclude the feeble and invalid 
from the force of the service, to ward off the causes of disease, to 
maintain a strong, active, and effective personnel, are at last regarded 
as wiser and more desirable and creditable than to have hospitals full 
of men needlessly sick. A small percentage of mortality among a 
large sick-list is less evidence of professional success and skill than 
rows of untenanted beds in the hospital wards, an empty sick-bay, or 
a binnacle-list of two or three cases of broken bones or acute phlegma- 
size. So long as medical officers themselves tacitly acquiesced in the 
assumption that pills and suppositories were their potent weapons, 
which any corner apothecary could wield as effectually against con- 
stipated bowels and bloody fluxes, they had only themselves to blame 
if their office was looked upon as scarcely more dignified than that of 
the ship’s tailor or the “jack of the dust.” This was in Tom Bow- 
ling’s day, when scurvy and the pox were as common as oaths, black- 
guardism, and despotism in both forecastle and gun-room; but I re- 
member, during my own novitiate, when a doctor was apt to be sharply 
reminded that his legitimate office was over when he had seen his sick 
and signed his day’s report. 

If the medical officer of the present day has been criticised for 
forming too exalted an estimate of the responsibilities of his corps, it 
has only been by those who have themselves failed to properly appre- 
ciate the higher functions of their own offices. The line-officer, who 
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looks upon the manipulation of sails and spars, which any whaler can 
do as well, or who regards the manual exercise of great guns, which 
any quarter-gunner knows all about, as the chief requirements of his 


calling, is incapable of those higher efforts of the mind which make 


the intelligent commander, the scientific investigator, the brilliant 
strategist. The sailor, the gunner, the engine-driver, are the bone and 
sinew of the naval organism; the skilled architect and engineer who 
calls its frame and internal mechanism into being, the scientific ord- 
nance officer and the enlightened navigator who control its motions 
and powers, the educated physician and sanitarian who carefully 
watches and guards from injury that intricate and delicate machinery, 
not made with hands, which animates and impels the whole,—these are 
its brains and nervous system. 

Among these brain-workers I claim a pre-eminent place for the 
men whose lives are devoted to the pursuit of that profound science 
which involves the study of all that is grand and sublime in nature,— 
which concerns itself about man’s place in the universe, his origin, his 
existence, and his destiny,—which aims to banish disease and suffering 
from the earth, prolong life, develop the race, and thus increase the 
total of human happiness and enjoyment. The relief of. a sailor’s 
crippled limb, the cure of a suffering officer, the defense of a ship’s 
company from possible disease, the development of the physical effi- 
ciency of the naval force to its highest possible degree, and the con- 
sequent successful attainment of its undertakings,—these are all legiti- 
mate outcomes of the study of complex organisms through long stages 
of evolution and of mysterious vital phenomena requiring diligent 
application, profound research, and the highest efforts of the reasoning 
powers. These are high responsibilities, and it is but right I should 
show by a retrospect of my own experience that we have not been 
unfaithful to them. 

In a sanitary point of view the navy of to-day is more widely sepa- 
rated from that of thirty years ago than was this from the service a 
hundred years before. Of the ignorance and brutality, the degradation 
and disease, of that time Surgeon’s Mate Roderick Random has left us 
vivid pictures. The riffraff of sailors’ slums were huddled together, 
ragged and besotted, on “ guardos,” whence they were driven like cattle 
on board a sea-going ship, where they were imprisoned with jealous 
care, filthily fed, wretchedly clad, crowded like beasts in a pen, and 
subjected to the harsh treatment of foul-mouthed masters, who scourged 
them at the will of coarse despots like Captain Trunnion, or brutal 
blackguards like Captain Oakum, or sickly aristocrats like Captain 
Whiffle. The traditions of our own service tell of Trunnions, who 
defied law, practiced cruelty, and outraged decency, but happily the 
refining influences of education have almost banished them from the 
naval literature which records our history. 
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That we may better understand the enormous progress of the last 
third of a century, and silence the repiners over the fading glories of 
the old navy, let an eye-witness review the sanitary condition of an 
American man-of-war in 1855, with its lesser vulgarity, obscenity, and 
profanity, and its then already great improvement in the conditions and 
associations of the officers. 

The ship I have selected as typifying the navy of that era sailed 
from New York in the winter for a three years’ cruise in the China 
Sea. She was manned by a motley crew, of whom Americans were a 
minority, and Englishmen, Irishmen, Northmen, and “ Dagos” consti- 
tuted the far greater part. Some had just returned from another 
cruise, having squandered or been robbed of their three years’ pay by 
the landsharks, who cajoled them only half sober to the rendezvous to 
be re-shipped, and thence to be herded uncared for on the receiving- 
ship, still popularly termed the “guardo,” until drafted on board the 
first sea-going vessel. All were in debt, most of them insufficiently 
clad and unable to properly outfit themselves. The vessel itself was 
one of the larger sailing sloops-of-war (there were not ten vessels in 
all then deserving the name of steamers), and she had a reputation 
for nautical beauty and sailing qualities. There was no pretense of 
ventilation, except by six-inch air-ports, which were closed with 
“all hands up anchor,” wind-sails, which were of no use in calm 
weather and could not be set if it blew, and hatchways housed over 
when it rained. In the dim mephitic twilight of the berth-deck the 
crew huddled together in bad weather, and at night they swung, 
when both watches were below, in one seething, sweltering, fetid 
human mass. .Only they who have gone upon an old-time berth-deck 
towards the close of the midwatch can realize the horrible filth- 
polluted atmosphere which was then breathed by human beings, 


fouled by human emanations, fouled by the bilge-vents, that poured ° 


the noxious vapors of the holds and limbers upon the deck, fouled 
by the damp, unwashed clothing in which men lived week after week, 
fouled by the heavy moisture of the decks daily deluged in the name 
of cleanliness. 

The wretched herd, who were thus gathered from the purlieus of 
Water Street and North Street and South Street, who at night were 
kenneled worse than dogs, by day fed like them, crouching on their 
haunches around greasy mess-cloths, cutting with jack-knives or pull- 
ing to pieces with grimy fingers the chunks of “salt-horse” and “duff,” 
which made their daily fare, and which later in the cruise were both 
spoiled and scanty. During long passages, when officers’ messes were. 
reduced to the navy ration,—canned and hermetically sealed supplies 
being then rare and expensive,—they shared with the crew the ship’s 
bread, in which it was a pastime to wager the number of weevils and 
worms per square inch; salt beef, which was termed horse from its 
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fibre and mahogany from its density and color ; pork, softer in texture 
and green from putrefaction ; rice, which was mouldy; and beans, 
which either could not be boiled soft, or which had surrendered their 
starchy contents to feed and house the myriad insects which peopled 
them. If wood and water lasted these could be cooked, but often there 
was neither enough of the one nor of the other to allow more than one 
cooked meal a day. Understand, I am reading from leaves of my own 
experience,—an experience of an allowance of a quart of water a day 
for cooking, drinking, and washing, and that which sometimes had to 
be strained through closed teeth, with eyes shut and nose held,—an 
experience which made pickles and molasses luxuries, and “swanky” a 


very nectar. . 
Stint of good food was not, however, the chief of the old-time 


shell-back’s ocean trials, Fed like a brute, housed worse than one, - 


however faithfully his labors were performed, there was for him only 
a long, dreary season of imprisonment. For him there was no glad 
holiday on shore when the land broke the monotony of the waste of 
waters. The officers might rush pell-mell out of the ship, but Jack 
could only strain his longing eyes upon the green fields. or busy sea- 
ports, or find companionship with the bumboat- and washer-women and 
petty traders who came alongside to fleece him. The license during the 
preceding generation for these Jills to come on board during the cover 
of the night and flit away with the dawn, with all its flagrant immo- 
rality, lacked the Tantalian cruelty of this sight of the cup that could 
not be tasted. Notwithstanding the hardships of the voyage, the 
wretched food, and the outbreaks of disease, the crew were confined 
eight months on board ship before “ general liberty” was given, and 
then men and boys were sent on shore forty-eight hours to indulge in a 
mad revel, and to return crazed by rum, battered and bruised; or if 
unable to return, to be picked up by the pimps and policemen, who had 
detained and concealed them, waiting for the reward sure to be offered 
for their apprehension, and which was deducted from their scant wages, 
keeping them in debt for other months before the same vile rout, mis- 
called “liberty,” could be repeated. The poor wretch, first made rav- 
enously hungry for dissipation by his enforced confinement, was then 
expected to be temperate in the feast of indulgence offered him, and 
punished with vindictiveness if he sought to gorge himself with the 
poor semblance of pleasure. The cat had been abolished, but half a 
dozen boys strung upon the poop “ bucked and gagged ;” half a dozen 
men triced up by their thumbs in the rigging; each of the upright 
coffin-like “sweat-boxes,” with its semi-asphyxiated inmate ; the “ brig” 
with its bruised and bloated crew in irons; the main hold with its con- 
tingent under hatches; the sick-list swollen out of all proportion by 
inebriates, injured men, and venereal cases,—these were the fruits of 
the general liberty which, within my professional life, represented the 
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sum of sanitary interest in the man before the mast. The retrospect 
is saddening. In the light of the present day the dirt, disease, and 
degradation of thirty years ago are incredible. The comfortably quar- 
tered steerage officer cannot realize that there were men older in years 
and longer in service, bearded and stalwart fathers, who passed years 
in the dim, dismal, roach-ridden recesses of a frigate’s orlop, where air 
only entered by a wind-sail, and besides the glimmer of day through 
the one small hatch down past three or four decks, there was no other 
light than that from a dull yellow tallow candle gasping for oxygen. 
Occasionally a yeoman’s store-room in the fore-peak, with air now be- 
lieved too foul for its one occasional occupant, gives an idea of what it 
was when six or more lived in as small a hole and nurtured the seeds 
of diseases to take them away from the sight of man. There were 


‘ drunkards in those days among officers, as there were pederasts among 


the crew, because nature’s normal needs were denied, and found vent in 
distorted appetites. 

As though the stint of light and air due to the defective architecture 
of the ship were not enemies enough to human health, a third was 
added more potent for evil than all the others together,—water ; not the 
broad water on whose bosom they floated with comparatively little risk, 
but the invisible ocean of moisture with which man in heedless igno- 
rance saturated the air by deluging the decks, in the vain effort to make 
them clean by adding the one essential of filth. 

Bad food, foul air, and moisture were the trinity of evil spirits 
which wrought more havoc to the efficiency of the navy, by honey- 
combing and undermining the bone and sinew of its personnel, than all 
other causes combined. Under these influences I became in the first 
year of my first cruise a sanitarian. To seek to ameliorate these evils 
I then determined to make the effort of my life. From that day I 
have preached a crusade, with all the strength given me, against a sys- 
tem that would deliberately mar and impair that most intricate, most 
wonderful, most beautiful of all the mechanisms which operate a navy, 
—that one which of all others must be perfect in its parts that its 
work may be well done. If to-day there are dry decks, and ventilated 
decks, and decks flooded with light, what has brought about the change 
but a deference to those sanitary laws that are as immutable as the laws 
of attraction and repulsion? 

I have pictured one vessel I saw nearly thirty years ago, which, 
through the total disregard of every sanitary precaution during a cruise 
of thirty months, seldom had less than twenty of her two hundred 
officers and men upon the sick-list (averaging during whole quarters of 
the year, thirty-two, thirty-three, and thirty-five a day); twenty-eight 
deaths, and Heaven only knows how many irreparably wrecked among 
the invalided and deserted and discharged, who left the service to be 
heard of no more. As an example of bad sanitation, which occurred 
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in 1855-56, but which is impossible at this day, permit me to quote 
from a little volume of my own.’ 

“ After a long and stormy passage through the Indian Ocean, the 
‘Levant’ arrived at Anjer Roads in Java on the 25th of March, 1856, 
when the heat was intense. Her crew were enfeebled, and many of 
them exhibited evidences of the scorbutic cachexia, in consequence of 
the deteriorated and unsuitable character of their food, which the in- 
sufficient daily issue of wood did not allow to be properly cooked ; of 
their short allowance of water which was impure ; of their confinement 
on board ship since the previous October, when she went into commis- 
sion; and of their unusually arduous labors in the high southern lati- 
tudes, where they were exposed for several weeks to a continuance of 
cold, damp, and rainy weather. Notwithstanding their condition they 
were laboriously employed, working from daylight until dark for two 
days, getting on board wood which was wet and green, and water white 
from organic impurities, and which had run through a series of dirty 
wooden troughs into an equally dirty reservoir. The vessel sailed on 
the evening of the third day, and within a few hours that night twenty- 
four cases of cholera communis were reported, two of the lieutenants 
among the number. Few of these men were ever able afterwards to 
do their duty properly. As events proved, this was their preparation 
for a tedious passage of forty-six’days across the China Sea to Hong- 
Kong, a distance of only twelve hundred miles, but entirely within 
the tropics (latitude 8° south to 20° north), at the season of the change 
of monsoons, when the high temperature is not moderated by any 
breeze nor the scorching heat of the tropical sun scarcely ever shielded 
by a clouded sky, and when the glassy surface of the sea reflects and 
concentrates the heat upon the ship, whose black sides greedily absorb 
it. The deck-load of freshly cut green wood added an unwholesome 
moisture to the atmosphere, and the unfiltered water with which the 
tanks had been filled, preferred for cheapness, soon decomposed and 
became offensive and unpalatable. ‘The men had gorged themselves 
with oranges, mangosteens, and other fruit during their short stay at 
Anjer; but the supply of chickens, vegetables, and fruit which they 
brought away with them was soon exhausted, and they were again fed’ 
with the mahogany-like ‘salt-horse,’ green fat pork, worm-eaten 
bread, weeviled beans, and musty rice, which they had had to eat in 
the chilly regions of the Southern Ocean. The paltry interval of three 
days in ninety-seven had brought no relief to their jaded and debili- 
tated bodies; but they were occupied with the still severer labor of 
working ship for every ‘cat’s paw’ under the additional morbific influ- 
ence of a vertical tropical sun. Most of the intractable cases of diar- 
rhoea and dysentery, and the large majority. of deaths during the cruise, 


2 «Practical Suggestions in Naval Hygiene,” by Albert L. Gihon, A.M., 
M.D., Medical Inspector U.S.N. Washington, 1873 (third edition), pp. 110-112. 
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can be directly traced to this period. The asthenic habit of constitu- 
tion which rendered these complaints fatal was evidently fixed upon 
them by the various concurrent circumstances in operation thus early 
in the cruise. After her arrival on the station, this vessel did not like 
the rest of the squadron employ a Chinese ‘ fast-boat,’ and the results 
of this and other violations of hygienic mandates were plainly shown 
in a sick-list of thirteen hundred and forty-five cases during the thirty 
months of her commission. Nor was the sickness and inefficiency of 
the crew the only consequence of this utter disregard of sanitary laws. 
One of the officers who inspected her at the end of her cruise told me 
that she was the most unclean and ill-conditioned vessel he had ever 
seen.” 

As a companion picture, I shall briefly call your attention to a 
man-of-war I have just officially visited, as a member of the Board of 
Inspection, on her return from a three years’ cruise, part of the time 
on the coast of Africa, there having been during the thirty-six months 
among her two hundred and twenty men and officers but a single 
death from disease, an average daily sick-list of only 4.22, including 
trivialities that formerly were not reported, and only twelve men in- 
valided, five of these having been sent out of the ship before she left 
the United States. Her berth-deck, bright with light from large rec- 
tangular ports, was clean and dry, having been covered with shellac, 
and easily and speedily cleansed. Her comfortably-clothed men were 
well fed with substantial and abundant food, which they ate decently, 
sitting on benches at clean tables. Her prison-brig was clean from 
mere disuse, though its very cleanliness were enough to tempt a 
skulker. 

Satisfactory as was the “Galena’s” condition, another vessel, the 
“Trenton,” which I inspected a few weeks later, at the beginning of 
her cruise, represents still further progress in sanitary prevision. Here 
ventilation by aspiration has been provided for, tubes communicating 
with every apartment and store-room and cul-de-sac, from which viti- 
ated air is drawn to be discharged in the open air of the spar-deck, 
with the successful practical result that, notwithstanding the neces- 
sarily crowded condition of the berth-deck at the close of the first 
watch, all but a quarter-watch being below, not a trace of animal odor 
was perceptible to the senses. Illumination was obtained by day by 
large unobstructed ports, and by night by electric lights, which were 
placed in every apartment, store-room, and passage-way. Where there 
are light and fresh air and dryness at the outset of a cruise, there will 
be neither dirt nor vermin nor disease at its ciose, and the effort to 
exclude moisture on board this ship is not confined to shellacking the 
berth-deck, but a capital steam drying-room has been placed at the heel 
of the bowsprit, where men’s clothing, damp towels, and other wet fabrics 
are at once dried. ; 
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Latrines and bath- and wash-rooms under the top-gallant fore- 
castle, mess-tables and benches, mess-lockers and clothes-lockers, a 
place where and opportunities when men can read and write, and fre- 
quent daily liberty to go on shore, if not already common to every vessel, 
are yet now so generally the concomitants of the well-officered and 
well-disciplined and efficient ship, that ere long their absence will be 
accounted a fault. 

The naval sanitarian to-day has a comparatively easy task. He has 
no longer to preach to unwilling ears, but rather to see that he is not 
outstripped by his shipmates of other corps. The bulky volume of 
naval hygiene, with its chapters of horrors, is shrinking to a little 
pocket memorandum-book. Executive officers themselves point with 
pride to the shellacked decks. It was a line colleague on the Board 
of Inspection, Admiral Rhind, who strenuously insisted upon a wash- 
room for the crew, and Captain Harmony has devised a most admirable, 
removable canvas-bath for them. A practical seaman, Commander 
Howison, has been the most persistent advocate of benches and tables 
at which the man before the mast can sit and eat, without danger of 
becoming less a sailor; and another commanding officer, Greer, whose 
nautical reputation is beyond question, demonstrated the practicability 
of daily liberty-lists. If I began my career, always in arms, contend- 
ing for the right, and grudgingly gaining a little of it, I have just 
ended my duty on the Board of Inspection with colleagues who never 
once, during all the years of our association, antagonized a suggestion 
having a sanitary object, but more than once themselves advanced 
them, and I gladly take this occasion to bear testimony to their zealous 
co-operation. It is true there are still men who profess to believe in 
holy-stoning a deck rather than in shellacking it; there are some who 
would send the mess-tables and benches on shore and restore the greasy 
mess-cloth ; as there are some whose daily list of punishments has more 
names upon it than the daily list of liberty men, if indeed there be 
any such. 

Only a few days since, coming from the clean, bright, beautiful berth- 
deck of the “Trenton,” we happened to go on board another vessel on 
which clumsy mess-chests encumbered the berth-deck, where the crew 
were squatting on their haunches around black mess-cloths, in the dim 
light which came through the old-fashioned six-inch air-port. The con- 
trast was marked, and Commodore De Krafft, the president of the board, 
turned to me and said, “This carries me back thirty years.” And 
still later we saw on board another vessel, fortunately soon to be aban- 
doned, the abominable perforated iron plates, which used to be placed 
the whole length of the berth-deck, opening into the frame-spaces, and 
permitting the emanations of the hold and bilges to find vent under 
the hammocks of the men and beneath the bunks in the state-rooms of 
the officers. 
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Sanitary defects look us in the face at every corner even on shore; 
therefore it is not strange that we still encounter them on board ship, 
where sanitary perfection is necessarily unattainable. It is at best 
an unnatural existence for several hundred individuals of one sex to be 
cooped within the confined limits of a vessel, which, to float safely, 
must have every aperture by which water can enter tightly sealed— 
restricted in their movements like caged animals—for weeks, where 
the eye is not solaced by the sight of green trees or brown earth, and 
dull monotony paralyzes the brain, which has no stimulus of variety 
to enliven and divert. 

But there are things which are possible. The fourth-rate has the 
same need for a ventilating apparatus as the first, and it is as irrational 
to deny the one and grant the other as it was to supply a brig with one 
chronometer, a sloop with two or three, and a frigate with four, or to 
detail a chaplain to save the souls on board a flag-ship and leave all the 
rest of the fleet to their unobstructed eternal damnation. Every vessel 
in the navy, large and small, can have its aspirating apparatus and its 
twenty-inch Wilson air-ports, its latrines and wash-rooms under the 
forecastle, and its canvas bathing-box on the spar-deck for all the 
crew, its shellacked berth-deck and its steam drying-room, its mess- 
tables and benches, with enameled pots and mugs and plates and 
dishes, and knives and forks and spoons for table furniture, its remov- 
able mess-lockers suspended between the knees overhead with open 
wire fronts exhibiting their contents, its portable clothes-lockers neatly 
arranged, accessible and securely locked, its reading and writing place 
and facilities at designated times for the men, and its daily liberty-list 
in port. 

It can have its limitless supply of pure condensed water, cooled and 
aerated before it goes into the tanks. It can have ice for the sick, of 
whom it ought to have but few, and good wholesome food, and that food 
well and properly cooked ; and this leads me to the one point in naval 
hygiene that now demands our earnest attention. The naval ration is 
varied, nutritious, and sufficient, provided advantage is taken of the 
frequent stays in port for the substitution of fresh bread, vegetables, and 
meat, and improved galleys have been devised which leave little to be de- 
sired ; but the method of cooking and the system of messing remain un- 
changed from the fashion of the past. The ship’s cook seeks the office for 
its emoluments, and is selected without any special examination as to his 
culinary skill, and the men themselves, however inexperienced, care- 
less, or untidy, perform in rotation the duties of mess-cook, or more 
correctly attendants of the messes, into which the ship’s company is 
divided. The system is crude, clumsy, and objectionable. Those men 
who become best suited for the duty are unfitted for their legitimate 
military work. On board a vessel of war everything should contribute 
to its greatest efficiency as a military machine. Simplicity should 
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characterize its organization, all parts of which should work without 
friction. Hence the multiplicity of messes, of officers as well as of 
men, adds unnecessarily to the servant class, whose mere presence 
encroaches upon the air-space and sleeping accommodations, and whose 
want of military skill makes them encumbrances instead of aids. Thus, 
there are the commander-in-chief’s mess, the commanding officer’s 
mess, the wardroom mess, and once there were two independent ward- 
room messes, the starboard steerage mess, the port steerage mess, and 
the warrant officers’ mess, each with a cook, a steward, and servants, 
each occupying the galley at different hours or requiring extra galleys, 
each with its unnecessary and absurd multiplication of store-rooms and 
pantries and mess paraphernalia, which, however well arranged and 
cared for, are from their very nature foci of uncleanness. As the man- 
of-war’s man is but a soldier afloat, and the naval establishment is 
built upon the military model, ranks, grades, and duties differing in 
name but assimilate? in character, it is advisable when defects are 
recognized in the former to inquire whether they exist in the military 
prototype, and if not, to ascertain whether there is any reason why 
they should be unlike. The ship is the analogue of the regiment, and 
the captain of the former the parallel of the colonel of the latter in 
dignity, duty, and responsibility. Hence, as the colonel presides at the 
' regimental mess and admirals are entertained there without abasement 
of their personal and official consequence, though meeting the cornets 
and subalterns, who are that colonel’s messmates, the argument fails 
that on board ship the dignity which doth hedge in a king requires 
the commander to eat and drink in worse than regal solitude. * As one 
whose sea-going days are past, and who can therefore speak disinter- 
estedly, I beg to urge the necessity for a reform in this matter, con- 
fident that another thirty years will not have passed before there wili 
_ be established one general mess, at which all officers will assemble, and 
at which it would be derogatory to the navy to assume there would be 
improper license of speech or act, but where, on the contrary, the 
younger officers would ever have before them in their seniors the 
example of the demeanor which characterizes him who is both officer 
and gentleman. The gain in military efficiency will compensate the 
government for contributing its share for official entertaining, which, 
after all, is legitimately its charge, while the cabin outfits now supplied 
will need little if any increase, thus removing the objection that the 
cost of such a mess will be beyond the juniors’ means. In fact, steerage 
messes under the improvident management of young and inexperienced 
caterers are but little less expensive than a well-regulated wardroom 
mess. The other objection, that only the commanding officer entertains 
official guests, is less tenable, since it is the custom for wardroom officers 
to contribute to all extensive entertainments, and one or more of these 
officers are usually invited to be present at smaller affairs, while the 
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example of the foreign officials who are ordinarily those to be enter- 
tained is directly to the contrary. Furthermore, no sacrifice of the 
privacy of the commanding officer is contemplated, and at other than 
meal hours he can isolate himself within his own apartments. One 
competent steward, one cook, and a smaller number of trained servants 
will suffice for such a mess, and the military force of the vessel be more 
than proportionally increased, since there will be not only a direct gain 
of the fighting element, but the additional indirect gain from the 
absence of an equal number of non-militants. 

The consolidation of the officers’ messes naturally involves the dis- 
continuance of the assignment of warrant officers to sea-going vessels. 
Practically the propriety of this step has already been recognized by 
the Department. The gunner’s functions properly pertain to a com- 
missioned ordnance officer, and the superintendence of the strictly 
nautical duties of the boatswain belongs of right to any educated line- 
officer, while the mechanical work of the carpenter and sailmaker is 
more often, even now, discharged by a chief mate than by the war- 
ranted officer, who occupies at best but an anomalous position on board 
ship. The very able and worthy men who now bear warrants can 
serve the government effectively at the navy-yards, while the sanitary 
gain of space now required for the state-rooms, mess-rooms, pantry, 
and store-room assigned them on board ship will more than counter- 
balance the inconvenience from the occasional loss of their services. 
Commensurate with the increased responsibilities of the mates, who will 
supply their places, greater official consideration should be shown them 
and the other artisans who are required to possess like mechanical skill 
and proficiency, until a recognized class before the mast is established 
similar to the non-commissioned staff of the army and marine corps. 

At the same time there should be a radical reform in the system of 
messing the ship’s company, who should be subsisted as are the passen- 
gers and crews of merchant steamers,—a steward, a cook, and a limited 
number of attendants employed on this exclusive duty, a single pantry 
adjoining the galley, and a gratuitous outfit of porcelain or enameled 
ware supplanting the twenty or more mess-cooks, and clearing the 
berth-deck of its panoply of mess-chests or mess-lockers with their 
clattering tin pots and pans. 

To insure a competent class of cooks, all such employés should 
undergo, after enlistment and before assignment to duty, a prelimi- 
ary training or drill in culinary art, receiving instruction at some cen- 
tral station to qualify them to meet the exceptional conditions of naval 
life, and to secure as great a variety as possible in the wholesome 
preparation of the necessarily limited number of articles of food. At 
present the palling monotony of the boil is seldom relieved by an 
occasional roast, and then only at the price of a largess to both the 
berth-deck cook and the power at the galley. 
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The reform which has already been brought about in the personnel 
of the navy has received its strongest impetus in the development of the 
apprentice system, which has aimed to supply the service with cleanly, 
orderly, respectable, and intelligent native-born youths, instead of the 
begrimed, besotted, illiterate, obscene habitués of sailor boarding-houses, 
among which, it was once argued, the naval rendezvous must display its 
flag in order to gain recruits, and these the overflow of the unclean beasts 
of the foreign merchant ship’s forecastle. To the distinguished officers 
who have developed that system against antagonism and discouragement, 
where they should have met with co-operation and assistance, sanitary 
science gratefully acknowledges its obligations. If any one would know 
how men as well as boys can be decently, economically, and satisfacto- 
rily fed and clothed, let him go on board the “ New Hampshire,” where 
the system has ceased to be experimental. Questions of taste affect so 
largely the determination of articles of clothing, that so long as this is 
serviceable, durable, and supplied as a gratuitous outfit, that the recruit 
may not begin his career as a debtor, the sanitarian may keep silent, 
though I cannot but think that the substitution of an outer blouse like 
the white jumper will have a morale if not a hygienic value. 

When every deck and every state-room are lighted by large, unob- 
structed ports by day, and every store-room, cul-de-sac, and passage 
besides are flooded with electric light by night; when every one of 
these and every frame-space and every pocket in the limbers has a 
ventilating-pipe opening into it; when the holds are so stowed that 
passage-ways surround and separate them, and the bilges so constructed 
that they can be traversed from bow to stern; when every deck below 
the water-line is shellacked and kept dry as a kitchen floor, and every 
locker and bulkhead is made to be taken down, preferably of metal, 
with latticed sides and perforated panels and wire doors that the air 
may have full sweep through them, the seaman’s dwelling will have 
had about all done that is possible to make it habitable and healthful. 

But what of the sick? Will you, physician and surgeon, as well 
as sanitarian, forget them? Where is your sick-bay, your hospital ? 
When all is done I have suggested there will be few sick, but these 
few I would neither crowd into the noisy, necessarily sombre, apart- 
ment in the bows, where the din of the steam capstan adds a new dis- 
comfort, but put them where they can be best cared for, and this with 
the least interference with the necessary routine of the vessel and the 
least annoyance to the well,—on the berth-deck, on the gun-deck, as 
near amidships as may be,—and as it is impossible to provide a perma- 
nent bulkheaded apartment that will not be too large when there are 
but one or two sick, and too small when there are more, my own pref- 
erence is to have a locality indicated by brass eye-bolts in the deck 
and by hooks in the carlings above, at intervals of eight or ten feet, to 
which canvas panels can be attached, isolating a space varying in size 
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according to the need of the moment, marked on the plan of the ship 
as intended for the accommodation of the sick, and called the “hospital 
space.” When there may be no sick, room will here exist for the over- 
flow of crowded quarters elsewhere by night, enlarging by day the breath- 
ing and working capacity of the deck. Trivial cases should remain on 
deck in the open air, designated by a distinguishing badge on the arm, 
as a white canvas band bearing a Geneva cross, that they may be 
known as on the sick-list, and neither be called upon for work nor 
allowed to interfere with the workers, while a convenient office for 
examining, prescribing, operating, and clerical duty, communicating 
with the dispensary, will meet all other necessities of the medical 
department. 


Standing on the eminence we have attained to-day, as we pause 
and look back and down upon the darkness out of which we have 
ascended,—the only thirty years ago when ironclads, torpedoes, venti- 
lating apparatus, electric lights, and speaking-wires were not,—let us 
not flatter ourselves that the goal is really won. There are heights 
beyond us, and three decades hence those who have reached them may 
have even greater cause for exultation. Just as the Alpine climber 
finds the view broader, the sunshine brighter, the little things of the 
world shrinking into nothingness and losing themselves in the grander 
features of the prospect, so as we mount in the scale of progress, under 
the brighter light of intellectual development, the farther recede the 
figures of the old salt and the despot of the quarter-deck. A catholic 
spirit of emulation and fraternal rivalry to contribute to the general 
good, the higher scholastic character given to the Naval Academy, and 
a consequent nobler esprit du corps among officers, the elimination of 
all ideas of caste and personal consequence, the elevation of the common 
sailor in the rank of humanity through the influences of the appren- 
tice system,—these are the real elements of future promise. Thirty 
years ago the fit and the unfit were chained hand to hand and survived 
alike. Thirty years hence, let us hope that palmam qui meruit ferat, 
and only they survive who exhibit the greatest intelligence, the greatest 
industry, and the greatest skill. 
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KITTY’S CONQUEST. 


(Concluded from page 154.) 


XIX. 


LaTER that lovely afternoon an open carriage whirled up St. Charles 
Street towards old Tivoli Circle. Its occupants were Miss Summers 
and Kitty Carrington, Colonel Summers and myself. At the Circle 
we were joived by another, in which were seated Mrs. Amory, Madame 
R——, and Major Vinton. We were late, it seems, and the review 
had already begun, so there was no time for conversation between the 
carriage-loads ; but smiles and nods and waving hands conveyed cheery 
greeting, and Kitty’s cheeks flamed ; her eyes, half veiled as though in 
shy emotion, followed Mrs. Amory’s kindly face until their carriage 
fell behind ; then, detecting me as usual in my occupation of watching 
her, she colored still more vividly, and looking bravely, saucily up 
into my face, remarked,— y 

“Well, Mr. Brandon, have you nothing to say tome? Are you 
aware that you have not even remarked upon the beauty of the weather 
this afternoon ?” 

And this was from the girl whom, hardly two hours before, I had 
seen plunged in the depths of woe and dejection. Verily, there was 
nothing I could say. Such alternations of smiles and tears, storm and 
sunshine, exceeded my comprehension ; but it was not a tax upon even 
my poor powers of discernment to see that my little heroine was now 
blissfully, radiantly, joyously happy. 

Suddenly our carriage slackened speed. Crowds began to appear 
on the sidewalks of the broad, dusty thoroughfare. We were off the 
pavement now, and driving along the “dirtroad” of upper St. Charles 
Street. I could hear a burst of martial music somewhere ahead, and 
presently Pauline exclaimed, “ Here are the cavalry !” 

Kitty, sitting on the indicated side, had said never a word. The 
next moment we rode past the line of troopers sitting stolidly on their 
horses and looking blankly into space ahead of them. Then, riding 
backwards as I was, I saw Kitty’s soft cheek flushing redder, and 
happening to extend my left arm outwards at that instant, my hand 
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almost came in contact with the nose of a tall chestnut sorrel, much to 
that sorrel’s disgust, for he set back his ears and glanced savagely at 
me; but by that time, I had lost all interest in him and was gazing 
in amaze at his rider. For something absolutely incomprehensible, 
commend me to military love-making! Less than two hours ago I 
had bolted out of a room down town leaving that deliciously pretty 
young girl opposite me sobbing in the arms of Frank Amory, who, - 
with all a devoted lover’s tenderness, was striving to comfort her. Yet 
here she sat, apparently indifferent ; yet there he sat on that very horse 
whose feelings I had outraged, and though we—no she—was right 
under his eyes,—so close that she could stroke his charger’s mane with 
her little hand,—he never so much as glanced at her. Mr. Frank 
Amory, as commanding officer of his troop on review, actually disdained 
to look at his lady-love. 

“ Now if at any time,” thought I, “this little imp of coquetry will 
flash into flame and wither him when they meet,—perhaps flirt with 
me, faute de mieux, meantime,” but to my utter amaze Miss Kitty 
took it as admirably as did Pauline. Each gave him one quick, 
demure, satisfied little look, as much as to say, “ All right, Frank, I 
understand.” They had. learned their tactics already, I suppose, and 
I—was an inferior being, unable to appreciate the situation in the 
least. 

The review went off all right, I also suppose. It was all a blank to 
me. The general and his aides rode down the line and our carriages 
had to get out of the way ina hurry. Then the troops marched over 
to Camp Street and down that thoroughfare, giving a marching salute 
as they passed headquarters. We sat in our vehicles on the opposite 
side of the street, and I simply stared when Amory lowered his sabre 
in sweeping, graceful salute and positively looked away from us, and 
at his chief. Why! up to this time I had been ready to take his part, 
and upbraid Kitty whenever there had been the faintest difference 
between them. Now, now, I actually wanted her to resent his conduct; 
and, with the unerring inconsistency of feminine nature, she did nothing 
of the kind. The instant the march was over, Frank Amory came trot- 
ting up beside us,—a glad, glorious light in his brave young eyes,— 
sprang from his saddle and to her side. The others he did not appear 
to see at all. His eyes were for her alone, for her in all their boyish 
adoration, in all their glowing pride and tenderness. Tearing off his 
gauntlet, he clasped her hand before a word was said, and she looked 
shyly, yet steadfastly, down into his transfigured face. 

“T shall be down right after stables; mother will come sooner,” 
was all he said. Then he condescended to notice the rest of us. 

Right after stables indeed! Could you not even resent that, Kitty 
Carrington? Were you already so abject that a newly-won lover dare 
tell you that after his horses were seen to he would look after you? 

Vou, X.—No. 3. 18 
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Are you already falling into the cavalry groove? learning that un- 
written creed that-puts the care of his mount as the corner-stone of a 
trooper’s temple ? 

In a state of daze I drove homeward with the ladies. Nobody 
talked much. Everybody was happy except my perturbed self. 
Pauline and Kitty sat hand.in hand. We reached the lodgings, and 
were but a few moments in the parlor when Vinton appeared at the 
door ushering Mrs. Amory. Kitty was at the window arranging some 
flowers, but turned instantly, and, blushing like one of her own rose- 
buds, walked rapidly across the room, looking shyly up into the elder 
lady’s face. How could I help seeing the moistened eye, the slightly 
quivering lip, when Mrs. Amory bent and, with one softly spoken _ 
word, “dear,” kissed the bonny face ? 

We masculines took ourselves off for a while. It was plain the 
women had much to talk about, and when they have, the sooner hus- 
bands, brothers, and lovers leave, the better for all concerned. 

“Mr. Brandon,” said the major, as we settled ourselves on the back 
veranda, “it looks as though your prognostication had come true. 
Our Sandbrook Ku-Klux affair has brought its romance with it.” 

“Two of them, major! Twoof them! We might call them, in 
view of your modest estimate of army attractions, ‘Miss Summers’s 
Sacrifice’ and, and - 

“ Kitty’s Conquest,” said Harrod. 


Swiftly through a tawny waste of whirling waters a great steamer 
plows its way. From towering smoke-stacks volumes of smoke 
stream back along the tumbling wake and settle on the low-lying 
shores. Breasting the torrent, we have rushed past crowded levee, past 
sloop, and ship, and shallop, past steamers of every class and build, 
ocean cruisers, river monarchs, bayou traders, swamp prowlers. Lordly 
up-stream packets lead or follow; churches, domes, chimneys, cotton- 
presses, elevators, warehouses, give way to low, one-storied white- 
washed cottages, or deep veranda’d frame homesteads on the one side, 
to flat and open plantations on the other. Eastward there is naught to 
span the horizon but one far-reaching level of swamp or trembling 
prairie. Westward, two miles back from the river-bank, bold barriers 
of forest, dense, dark, and impenetrable, shut off the view. In front 
lies the eddying, swirling, boiling bosom of the Mississippi—the wind- 
ing highway to the North,—sweeping in majestic curve through shores 
of shining green. Behind us, nestling along the grand ares of its 
doubling bend, New Orleans and Algiers, close clinging to the mighty 
stream that at once threatens and cajoles. The river is master here, 
yet dreams not of his power. 

Precious freight our steamer bears this bright and balmy eve. 
Proud of its strength and grace, it surges ahead, rumbling in the vast 
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caverns of its seething furnaces, panting in the depths of its powerful 
lungs, straining with muscles that glory in their task, hurling aside 
from iron-shod beak the burdened billows of the opposing river. Black 
as Erebus the clouds of smoke from towering chimneys, white as snow 
the screaming steam-jets, deep and mellow the note of signal-bell, clear, 
ringing, rollicking the farewell chorus of our swarthy crew. Boom! 
goes the roar of saucy little field-piece in parting salutation to the sun, 
redly sinking through the forest to our left, and then, from the lower 
deck, what unaccustomed sound is that?. A trumpet, a cavalry 
trumpet sounds the final tribute to departing day, and a moment later 
a young officer comes springing from below and joins our group upon 
the hurricane-deck. 

Here enjoying the scene, the gliding rush of our gallant craft, the 
balmy softness of the Southern air, we are seated, an almost silent party 
of seven. We are Mrs. Amory, Miss Summers, and Kitty; Major 
Vinton, Mr. Amory, Harrod, and myself. We are fellow-passengers 
for the evening only. The troop, men and horses both, is billeted 
below, and under command of its young lieutenant goes through to 
St. Louis, thence up the Missouri to its new sphere of duties in the far 
Northwest. Vinton is a passenger as far as Memphis, where escorting 
Mrs. Amory, he takes the train to Washington. The rest of us, 
Pauline, Kitty, Harrod, and I, go only up to Donaldsonville, where we 
arrive late at night, and take the local packet back to the city. In all 
the excitement and perturbation consequent upon the sudden departure 
of the troop; in all the hurry of preparation, requiring as it did the 
attention of both officers, there was no time for the interviews, the fond 
partings, the “‘ sweet sorrows” incident to such occasions. An unusual 
thing occurred,—a bright idea struck Mr. Brandon. He proposed that 
the quartette should accompany the troop a short way up the river and 
there drink with them the stirrup-cup; and at last a proposition of 
Mr. Brandon’s was regarded worthy of acceptance. So it happens that 
we are here together. 

Evening comes on apace, and while Harrod is smoking somewhere 
forward, and our cavalrymen are paired off and slowly promenading 
the deck with the ladies of their love, Mrs. Amory and I are chatting 
quietly in the brilliant saloon, and we are talking of Mars. Her voice 
is soft and tremulous; her face is full of trust and peace; her eyes 
fondly follow him and the sweet, girlish form that hangs upon his arm 
as they stroll forward again after a few loving words with her. 

“You have been a good friend to my boy, Mr. Brandon, and you 
will not forget him now on the distant frontier. It will be late in the 
fall before he can come East.” 

“So long as that! I had cherished some wild notion that we 
might have a double ceremony, when the major and Miss Summers 
are married.” 
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“No. That would be too precipitate. She is very young yet; 
so is Frank for that matter, but he is thoroughly in earnest. It is not 
that I anticipate any change of feeling, but it is best for her sake there 
should be no undue haste. She will spend the time with Miss Sum- 
mers until that wedding comes off, then visit relations in the North 
during the summer. Then ‘Aunt Mary’ will doubtless claim her. 
You know that as yet ‘Aunt Mary’ has had no intimation of what 
has been going on. Indeed, but for their sudden orders for the field, 
I doubt very much if the young people would have settled their out- 
standing differences. She is a lovely child at heart, and Frank has 
been a truthful and a devoted son,’—the dimmed eyes are filling now, 
‘and a tear starts slowly down the warm cheek,—“ but he is impulsive, 
impetuous, quick, and sensitive, and, sweet as Kitty is, she has no little 
coquetry. It will not all be smiles and sunshine, ‘bread and butter 
and kisses,’ Mr. Brandon.” 

“Perhaps not, dear lady, perhaps not, yet I have no fear. He is 
true and brave and stanch as steel, and she is loving. God bless 
them !”” 
~ “ Amen.” 


Late at night. The lights of Donaldsonville lie over our larboard 
bow. The broad river glistens in the glorious sheen of silvery light 
from the moon aloft. We are gathered in the captain’s cabin on the 


texas and our glasses are filled. Moét & Chandon sparkles over the 
brim. 


‘t My charger is jangling his bridle and chain, 
The moment is nearing, dear love, we must sever, 
But pour out the wine, that thy lover may drain 
A last stirrup-cup to his true maiden ever.”’ 


Mr. Brandon has the floor, and eloquence, forensic, judicial, social, 
is fled. His idea is to say something stirring and appropriate, but his 
heart: fails him. He can only stammer, “ Bon voyage, boys, and safe 
and speedy return!” Then he slinks out into the shadow of the huge 
paddle-box, a vanquished man. 

What a thundering uproar is made by the signal-whistle of these 
Mississippi steamers! The boat fairly quivers from stem to stern in 
response to the atmospheric disturbance created by the long-drawn 
blasts. For two minutes at least, in protracted, resounding, deep bel- 
lowing roar, that immense clarion heralds our approach to drowsy 
Donaldsonville. Three long-drawn blasts of equal length, and while 
they din upon the drum of the sensitive ear, not another sound can be 
heard. I clasp my hands to my head and shudderingly cling to the 
guards. All other sensations are deadened. Quick light footsteps 
approach, but I hear them not. Two young hearts are painfully beat- 
ing close behind me, but I know it not. Clasping arms and quivering 
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lips are bidding fond farewell so near that, could I but «put one 
hand around the corner of the narrow passage-way, it would light on 
a cavalry shoulder-strap (the right shoulder, for the other is pre- 
empted), but I see it not. Not until the deafening uproar ceases with 
sudden jerk, am I aware of what is going on almost at my invisible 
elbow. I hear a long-drawn sibilant something that is not a whistle, 
is not a hiss, yet something like ; I hear a plaintive sob ; I hear a deep, 
manly voice, tremulous in its tenderness. And again the miserable 
conviction flashes over me that I’m just where I ought not to be,-—am 
not supposed to be,—and yet cannot get out without ruining the impres- 
sive climax. Forgive me, Kitty! Forgive me, Frank! For years 
I’ve kept your secret. For years you never suspected that you were 
overheard. Nearly all your story was jotted down that very spring, 
but not this part, not this; and now that the brief chronicle is well- 
nigh closed,—now that “this part” is as old a story as the rest, and as 
the rest would be utterly incomplete without just such a finale, can 
you not find it in your hearts to forgive me for hearing your sweet and 
sad and sacred farewell? It was hard, it was bitter trial ; it was so 
sudden, so brief. Yet my heart went out to you, gallant and faithful 
young soldier, when I heard these words, “ Five long months at least, 
my darling. You will be true to me, as, God knows, I will be to you?” 

And you, Kitty, rampant little rebel Kit, you whom I had seen all 
coquetry, all mischief, all tormenting, was it your voice, low, tremulous, 
fond as his own, that I heard murmur, “ Yes, even if it were years ?” 

A few moments more and four of us are standing on the wharf- 
boat, while the steamer, a brilliant illumination, plows and churns 
her way out into the broad moonlit stream. Pauline is waving her 
handkerchief to the group of three standing by the flag-staff over the 
stern. Kitty, leaning on my arm, trembles, but says no word. Tears 
still cling to the long, fringing lashes. Lovely are the humid eyes, the 
soft rounded cheek, the parted lips. She throws one kiss with her 
little white hand, and, as the gallant steamer fades away in the distance, 
her myriad’ lights blending into one meteoric blaze upon the bosom of 
the waters, the cousins seek each other’s eyes. Pauline bends and 
kisses the smooth white brow and bravely drives back her own tears. 
Kitty leans her bonny head one moment upon the sheltering arm that 
is then so lovingly thrown around her, relieving mine, and lays her 
little hand upon her shoulder. A new ring glistens in the moonlight. 
Tiny crossed sabres stand boldly in relief upon the gold ; beneath them 
a bursting shell, above them gleams the polished stone with its sculp- 
tured motto. I know it well. ’Tis Amory’s class ring, and his is 
the proud device, “ Loyauté m’oblige.” 


THE END. 
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ANDREW ATKINSON HUMPHREYS, BREVET 
MA¥OR-GENERAL U.S.A., BRIGADIER-GEN- 
ERAL AND CHIEF OF ENGINEERS U.S.A, 
MAFOR-GENERAL U.S.V., ETC. 


A PROSE THRENODY. 


‘‘ Forgive my grief for one removed, 
Thy creature whom I found so fair. 
I trust he lives in Thee, and there 
I find him worthier to be loved. 


‘¢T sometimes hold it half a sin 
To put in words the grief I feel; 
For words, like Nature, half reveal 
And half conceal the soul within. 


‘One writes, that ‘ Other friends remain,’ 
That ‘ Loss is common to our race,’ 
And common is the commonplace, 

And vacant chaff, well meant for grain. 


“That loss is common would not make 
My own less bitter, rather more. 


‘‘ Dark house, by which once more I stand, 
Here in the long, unlovely street, 
Doors, where my heart was used to beat, 

So quickly, waiting for a hand, 


‘‘ A hand that can be clasp’d no more.”’ 
TENNYSON’s ‘‘ In Memoriam.” 


‘‘ There are not ten people in the world whose deaths would spoil my dinner ; 
but there are one or two would break my heart.’’—MacavuLayY. 


‘‘ And what the words, that with his failing breath, 
Did England hear her aged soldier say ? 
I know not. Yielding tranquilly to death, 
With no proud speech, no boast; he passed away. 


‘“‘ Not stirring words, nor gallant deeds alone, 
Plain, patient work fulfilled that length of life; 
Duty, not glory; Service, not a throne; 
Inspired his effort, set for him the strife. 
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‘‘ Therefore, just Fortune, with one hasty blow, 
Spurning her minion, Glory’s, Victory’s lord, 
Gave all to him that was content to know, 
In service done, its own supreme reward. 


‘The words he said, if hap’ly words there were, 
When full of years and works he passed away, 
Most naturally might, methinks, refer 
To some poor humble business of to-day. 


‘6 That humble, simple duty of the day 
Perform,’ he bids; ‘ask not if small or great : 
Serve in thy post; be faithful and obey ; 
Who serves her truly, sometimes saves the state.’ 
“STANZAS ON THE DEATH OF WELLINGTON.” 


‘¢One of the great soldiers of the civil war disappears in the death of General Hum- 
phreys, whose mortal remains are to be interred at Washington to-day. Others were 
more conspicuous and gained a brighter harvest of renown, but not one among them 
all possessed a higher intelligence, a more fertile mind, a steadier courage, or a supe- 
rior genius in the military art. Previous to the outbreak of the conflict Humphreys 
had not been friendly to the ideas and tendencies which culminated in the election 
of Mr. Lincoln; but when the choice had to be made between his political prejudices 
and the preservation of the Union, he did not hesitate, and during the long and 
bloody struggle the people of the United States had no more resolute, no more effi- 
cient defender. Though in the last decisive years of the contest he held no inde- 
pendent command, but was only chief of staff in the Army of the Potomac, those 
who best knew the value of his services have always rated him as one of the very 
ablest and noblest of our military officers. Had the war been much longer pro- 
tracted, we are sure that he would have occupied the most important stations and 
risen to the very highest distinction. Though bred to engineering, a branch of 
warfare which tends to disqualify for the command of a campaign or the conduct 
of battle, he was distinguished for bold, aggressive energy, and for a spirit as prompt, 
ingenious, and fearless in the crisis of combat as it was calm, wise, and comprehen- 
sive in strategical preparations. 

‘(In the relations of civil life General Humphreys was true, cordial, and manly. 
He wrote the English language with singular strength and felicity. His great book 
on the Mississippi River, and his writings concerning the history of the war, are 
models of compact, vigorous, and conclusive compesition.”-—New York Sun, Mon- 


day, 81st December, 18838. 


History, on a grand scale, such as awakens the interest of the ma- 
jority of readers, and holds their attention and impresses itself upon 
their memories, is little more than a succession or aggregation of biog- 
raphies. What makes these the more attractive is the supposition or 
belief that the course of men’s lives—that is, those of “ Exemplary” 
or “ Representative” men—depends in a great measure upon themselves, 
upon their self-evertion or self-assertion, their will-power and ability, in 
constructing something large and grand, through taking a sagacious 
advantage of opportunities and circumstances, using them either as tools 
or materials, exactly as if they were absolute possessions which they 
had acquired or could appropriate. 


‘¢ Hence, indeed, comes it,’”’ quoth Carlyle (Anthology, 186, 187), ‘‘ that His- 
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tory, which should be the essence of innumerable Biographies, will tell us, question 
it as we like, less than one genuine Biography may do, pleasantly and of its own 
accord. The time is approaching when History will be attempted on quite other 
principles; when the Court, the Senate, and Battle-field, receding more and more 
into the background, the Temple, the Workshop, and Social Hearth will advance 
more and more into the foreground; and History will not content itself with shap- 
ing some answer to that question: How were men tazed and kept quiet then? but 
will seek to answer this other infinitely wider and higher question: How and what 
were men then? Not our Government only, or the House wherein our life was 
led, but the Life itself we led there, will be inquired into.” 

‘‘Our notions upon this subject may perhaps appear extravagant; but if an 
individual is really of consequence enough to have his life and character recorded 
for public remembrance, we have always been of opinion, that the public ought to 
be made acquainted with all the inward springs and relations of his character. 
How did the world and man’s life, from his particular position, represent them- 
selves to his mind? How did co-existing circumstances modify him from with- 
out; how did he modify these from within? With what endeavors and what effi- 
cacy rule over them; with what resistance and what suffering sink under them? 
In one word, what and how produced was the effect of soviety on him; what and 
how produced was his effect on society ? He who should answer these questions, in 
regard to any individual, would, as we believe, furnish a model of perfection in 
Biography.” 

‘It is natural to believe in great men,’’ wrote Emerson. ‘All mythology 
opens with demigods, and the circumstance is high and poetic; that is, their genius 
is paramount. Nature seems to exist for the excellent. The world is upheld by 
the veracity of good men: they make the earth wholesome. They who lived with 
them found life glad and nutritious. Life is sweet and tolerable only in our belief 
in such society. The gods of fable-are the shining moments of great men. Man 
can paint, or make, or think, nothing but man. We have social strengths. I can 
do that by another which I cannot do alone. Other men are lenses, through which 
we read our own minds. The stronger the nature the more it is reactive. I count 
him a great man who inhabits a higher sphere of thought, into which other men 
rise with labor and difficulty; he has but to open his eyes to see things in a true 
light and in large relations. He is great who is what he is from nature, and who 
never reminds us of others. Behmen and Swedenborg saw that things were repre- 
sentative. Men are also representative,—first, of things; and, secondly, of ideas. 
Life is girt all round with a zodiac of sciences, the contributions of men who have 
perished to add their point of light to our sky. Men are helpful through the intel- 
lect and the affections. This is the moral of biography; yet it is hard for departed 
men to touch the quick like our own companions, whose names may not last as long. 
What has friendship so signal as its sublime attraction to whatever virtue is in us? 
This,honor, which is possible in personal intercourse scarcely twice in a lifetime, 
genius perpetually pays; contented, if now and then in a century the proffer is ac- 
cepted. When nature removes a great man people explore the horizon for a suc- 
cessor; but none comes, and none will. His class is extinguished with him. In 
some other and quite different field the next man will appear; not Jefferson, not 
Franklin, but now a great salesman, then a road contractor, then a student of 
fishes, then a buffalo-hunting explorer, or‘a demi-savage Western general. Life is 
a scale of degrees. Between rank and rank of our great men are wide intervals. I 
admire great men of all classes, those who stand for facts, and for thoughts. I 
applaud a sufficient man, an officer equal to his office; captains, ministers, senators. 
Sword and staff, or talents sword-like or staff-like, carry on the work of the world. 
Thus we feed on genius, and refresh ourselves from too much conversation with 
our mates, and exult in the depth of nature in that direction in which he leads us. 
It seems as if the Deity dressed each soul which he sends into nature in certain 
virtues and powers not communicable to other men, and sending it to perform one 
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more turn through the circle of beings, wrote ‘ Not transferable’ and ‘ Good for this 
trip only’ on these garments of the soul. But great men; the word is injurious. Is 
there caste? Is there fate? ; 

“Great men are the Fire-pillars in this dark pilgrimage of mankind. How 
many weighty reasons, how many innocent allurements, attract our curiosity to 
such men! We would know them, see them visibly, even as we know and see our 
like: no hint, no notice that concerns them is superfluous or too small for us. The 
great spirits that have gone befure us can survive only as disembodied voices ; their 
form and distinctive aspect, outward and even in many respects inward, all whereby 
they were known as living, breathing men, has passed into another sphere; from 
which only History, in scanty memorials, can evoke some faint resemblance of it. 
The more precious, in spite of all imperfections, is such History, are such memorials, 
that still in some degree preserve what had otherwi-e been lost without recovery.” 

Again, M. E. Norris may be justly quoted in this connection: ‘‘ The history of 
a man’s life is like the history of a nation: looking back into it, one finds it marked 
out into certain clearly-defined epochs. An event, great or small, takes place here 
and there, and makes a full stop, after which a fresh period has to be opened. One 
does not always recognize the full stop at the moment of its occurrence, but when 
so much that preceded and followed it has been swept out of the ken of memory, it 
stands forth with sufficient distinctness.”’ 

Speaking of Diodorus of Sicily, Macaulay remarks of him, in allusion to the 
value of his fragments as an observer of men, as well as a narrator of events, incor- 
porating biographical traits and their effects upon general history, ‘‘ He is a credu- 
lous, prosing, stupid old ass, yet I heartily wish we had a good deal more of him.” 
Such was the opinion of that stupendous intellect of the inestimable worth of the 
history of individual lives. 


These extracts should embolden any writer in presenting the marked 
characteristics of a grandly individual man. ; 

Another class of Philosophers, few in number but deep and close 
thinkers, claim that it is erroneous to suppose that men govern circum- 
stances, because, say they, the exact reverse is the truth,—circumstances 
govern men. This latter consideration at once nullifies the value of 
heroes as examples, and awakens another which has given rise to much 
thought and argument. Does Providence rule by immutable and con- 
sequential laws, which once established are unchangeable, or does He 
by direct interposition regulate and right the affairs of nations and of 
individuals? Under the first view, the result reached is about that 
which so many ancient philosophers evolved,—the doctrine of Neces- 
sity, commonly styled Fate, or Predestination; while under the last 
there does seem some opportunity for the admission of the operation of 
what is known as Free-Will. In the former case, the individual is 
neither more nor less than a blind instrument; in the latter, a sentient 
being, who is capable of accomplishing great results and exercising 
enormous influence, and is in a larger or lesser degree the architect of 
his own fortunes. Whether we incline to the ideathat men are simply 
another form of the adaptation and employment of forces, or credit 
them with the inherent capacity to make or mar their own careers, 
there is no doubt, viewing the subject under either, and indeed every 
aspect, that Decker, the great German military writer on Tactics, 
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Grand Tactics, Strategy, pure and simple, and Practical Strategy 
(“ Werkthatege Strategie”), was absolutely correct when he asserted 
that “a Great Captain was the greatest gift of God to a nation.” 

These reflections seem eminently fitting as an introduction to a 
biographical sketch of one of the greatest soldiers, recently deceased, 
who has ever appeared upon this continent. It may astonish many 
and it may shock the prejudices of a great many others, and it may 
even excite a smile among the majority, but in spite of all that— 
esteeming that every man who through long study and close observation 
is competent to judge in the lines wherein he has chosen to exercise and 
apply his faculties—there is no question that the two greatest military 
exemplars of the great American conflict, or “Slaveholders’ Rebellion,” 
are George H. Thomas and Andrew Atkinson Humphreys, the latter 
the subject of this paper. “ With hardly an exception, the older offi- 
cers, who served in the old army and in the late war, regard General 
Humphreys as, next to General George H. Thomas, the greatest man 
developed during the late war.” (H. L. N., Boston Herald, 7th Janu- 
ary, 1884.) 

It may be asked, and with good reason, why, if these two men were 
so great, were they only permitted to play secondary parts? Here at 
once we run against that idea already presented, that the development 
of events and the careers of individuals are subject to immutable laws. 
No honest man, however sagacious and bold, has ever been able to rule 
without a party and through a party, and by the employment of means 
against which his very soul revolted. The “great and good Corn- 
wallis,” when sent to pacify Ireland, declared that he was very often 
compelled to use for the service of his government men who, if he had 
simply consulted his own instincts and feelings, he would have driven 


‘from his presence with disgust. This is eminently true in this country, 


wherein the basest motives and the worst people have to be consulted 
and considered because they possess the confidence of a, or the, majority, 
or of a solid minority who hold the balance of political power. It is 
also necessary to bow to what is styled public opinion, which does not 
express what should be defined by these words, because an opinion 
which has no foundation except ignorance, prejudice, incapacity to judge, 
and no reasoning power to apply, is worthy of such a title. Thought 
is not the prerogative of anything like a majority, it is the property 
of a comparative few, who seldom rule, because to succeed in politics 
and the direction of public affairs necessarily involves pandering to the 
vilest as well as deferring to the best. “The ‘generous people,’ ” sar- 


castically observes Leitch Ritchie, “are much more capable of what 
may be called the poetry of sentiment than of true feeling.” 

Let us now see how these remarks apply to Thomas and Hum- 
phreys. When the Rebellion broke out Thomas was denied the position 
he deserved and the opportunities he required to manifest himself be- . 
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cause he was a Virginian, and therefore not trustworthy, ranking him 
with Robert E. Lee’ and others from his State, who abandoned the 


1“ Robert E. Lee was colonel of the Second (now Fifth) Regiment United States 
Cavalry, stationed in Texas. He had commanded that military department, and in 
April, 1861, was on leave of absence. General Scott knew that he was at Arlington 
Heights, at the house of his father-in-law, Mr. Custis, and one day asked me if I 
had seen or heard of him lately. I replied in the negative, except that he was on 
leave and at Arlington Heights. Said the general, ‘It is time he should show his 
hand, and, if he remains loyal, should take an important command.’ I then sug- 
gested that I should write a nete to Lee, and ask him to call at the general’s head- 
quarters. ‘I wish you would,’ replied the general. The note was written, and the 
next day, April 19, 1861, Colonel Lee came to the office. The general’s was the 
front room of the second story. His round table stood in the centre of the room, 
and I had a desk in one corner. The aides were in an adjoining room, with a door 
opening into the general’s. When Lee came in I was alone in the room with the 
general, and the door to the aides’ room was closed. General Cullum thinks he 
was also in the room with the general, and present at this interview, but I am quite 
confident no one but myself witnessed the conversation between General Scott and 
Colonel Lee. I quietly arose, keeping my eye on the general, for it seemed prob- 
able he might wish to be alone with Lee. He, however, secretly motioned me to 
keep my seat, and Isatdown without Lee having a chance to notice that I had risen. 
The general having invited Lee to be seated, the following conversation, as nearly 
as I can remember, took place: 

“‘ General Scott.—‘ You are at present on leave of absence, Colonel Lee?’ 

‘‘ Colonel Lee.—‘ Yes, general; I am staying with my family at Arlington.’ 

‘* General Scott.—‘ These are times when every officer in the United States ser- 
vice should fully determine what course he will pursue, and frankly declare it. No 
one should continue in government employ without being actively engaged.’ (No 
response from Lee.) 

‘* General Scott (after a pause).—‘ Some of the Southern officers are resigning, 
possibly with the intention of taking part with their States. They make a fatal 
mistake. The contest may be long and severe, but eventually the issue must be in 
favor of the Union.’ (Another pause, and no reply from Lee.) 

“« General Scott (seeing evidently that Lee showed no disposition to declare himself 
loyal, or even in doubt).—‘ I suppose you will go with the rest. If you purpose to re- 
sign, it is proper you should do so at once; your present attitude is an equivocal.one.’ 

‘* Colonel Lee.—‘ General, the property belonging to my children, all they pos- 
sess, lies in Virginia. They will be ruined if they do not go with their State. I 
cannot raise my hand against my children.’ 

‘‘The general then signified that he had nothing further to say, and Colonel 
Lee withdrew. The next day, April 20, 1861, he tendered his resignation, and it 
was accepted the 25th. General Scott made no remark upon the subject, but he was 
evidently much grieved at thus parting with a man of whom he had been justly 
proud, and for whom he had cherished the highest personal regard. He had no 
more devoted or efficient staff-officer than Lee was in the Mexican War. 

‘«Tt was probably near the same day as the interview with General Scott that 
the following incident, related to me by the late General Shiras, occurred. Shiras 
was in the office of Adjutant-General L. Thomas when Colonel Lee came in there. 
Standing on the side of the table opposite where Thomas was sitting, Lee said, 
‘General Thomas, I am told you have said I was a traitor.’ Thomas arose, and, 
looking him in the eye, replied, ‘I have said so; do you wish to know on what 
authority?’ ‘Yes,’ said Lee. ‘ Well, on the authority of General Scott.’ Lee 
muttered, ‘There must be some mistake,’ turned, and left the room.’ ’’—Anecdotes 
of the Civil War in the United States, by Brevet Major-General E. D. Townsend, 
1884, chap. ix. pages 29-82. 
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country from interested motives to cast their lot in with a section. 
His very grandest qualities, viewed in this light, became his greatest 
enemies and the stumbling-block to his elevation. He had to fight as 
hard a fight against baseless prejudice and consequent injustice as -he 
did to achieve victory, to retrieve defeat, and to act as a balance-wheel 
in campaign after campaign. As Gen. Theodore Ayrault Dodge tersely 
observes, summing up his character, “Thomas was a Virginian. In 
1861 he had been seeking a college position in his native State, and 
some unnecessarily feared his loyalty. Man was never born more true. 
He was essentially cast in a large mould, in mind and body; so modest 
that he shrank from command, to which he was peculiarly fitted; with 
courage of the stamp that ignores self; possessing steadfastness in 
greater measure than audacity, he yet lacked none of that ability 
which can deal heavy blows; while no antagonist was ever able to 
shake his foothold. Honesty in thought, word, and deed was consti- 
tutional with him. A thorough military training, added to a passion- 
ate love of his profession, and great natural powers, made him peer of 
any soldier. Sedate in mind and physically slow in movement, he yet 
aroused great enthusiasm among his men, as well as earned their warm 
affection. Uniformly successful in all he undertook, from Mill Spring 
to Nashville, he has left a memorable name and an untarnished repu- 
tation. He perhaps falls as little short of the model soldier as any 
man produced by this country.” 

This association of the names of Thomas and Humphreys is not 
only justified by the misapprehension of their inclinations at Washing- 
ton, but by their prominent characteristics. It recalls the distinction 
drawn by the Byzantine historian, Nicephorus Gregoras, between the 
standfastness (evdradera) of the Nicene Emperors John Ducas Vataces 
(1222-1255) and the keen aggressive (ceca opyn) of his predecessor and 
father-in-law, Theodore Lascaris I. Gibbon tells us “it would not be 
an easy task to equal the two characters of Theodore Lascaris and John 
Ducas Vataces, who replanted and upheld the Roman standard,” and 
who may be said to elevate themselves as examples worthy of the 
Roman military and civic virtues at the best periods of the Republic 
and of the Empire during that extraordinary phase presented by the 
reigns of the Antonines from Trajan to Marcus Aurelius, What 
makes the parallel more striking, “the difference of their virtues was 
happily suited to the diversity of their situation.” The first success 
of Lascaris was as small as to forces as the victory of Thomas at Mill 
Spring (or Fishing Creek), and yet how momentous were the effects of 
both! They were revelations of the blue sky beyond through the rack 
of the tempest, and so Emperor and General went on from great to 
greater things, until the establishment of an empire crowned the former 
with imperishable laurels as Nashville ultimately did Thomas, “in 
whom the very perfection of his manner of existence” diminishes in 
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vulgar minds, incapable to rising anywhere to an approach to his level, 
their estimate of his merits, and “the completeness of the victory hides 
from them the magnitude of the struggle.” Nor does the similitude 
cease here. Thomas was high in command and had won the appreci- 
ation of the whole country before Humphreys was brought prominently 
forward. 

Mill Spring was fought 19th-20th January, 1862, but it was 
not until 13th December following that Humphreys made manifest 
the inestimable qualities which distinguished him. Again, Nashville, 
which added a sextuple anadem to those already won, for Thomas, was 
fought 15th-16th December, 1864, but it was not until the pursuit of 
Lee from Petersburg to Appomattox Court-House that the action of 
Humphreys demonstrated what might have been accomplished if he 
had been at any time at the head of the Army of the Potomac. This 
pursuit will be dwelt upon more fully as it deserves hereinafter. 

This sketch—too brief for the subject, is so necessarily because too 
limited in space to do justice to the man himself and to his deeds—may 
seem to belong to the same class of obituaries as one of the “ Eloges” 
pronounced by a member of the French Academy on assuming the 
seat of the deceased whose chair he is to occupy. It may seem a 
funeral panegyric, but it is not so, because it is the sober truth, hon- 
estly presented. Consequently, to disarm prejudice or envy, there will 
be a strenuous endeavor throughout to make no mention of names, and 
there will be no attempt, if possible, to institute immediate comparisons 
with living or dead men who were his associates in arms. It can, unfor- 
tunately, neither enter into elaborate details, nor even do full justice 
to a great Pennsylvanian, in order not to excite controversy over his 
grave. Ina more elaborate biography, which, heaven willing, will be 
presented to the public, all these conditions will receive attention, with a 
strong endeavor to develop them with a precision and a clearness such 
as can be established and maintained by ample existing testimonies.’ 

Among the philosophic writers of the present generation, the cleanest 
dissectors of subjects taken promiscuously from different classes of so- 
ciety have been women. One of these was the Countess (Dora d’Istira) 
Koltzoff Massaloky, another (George Eliot), Mrs. Lewes, and the 
third (Ouida), Louise de la Ramé. The last of them has a paragraph 
which expresses in degree a truth that is not foreign to this subject, 
although not apposite altogether in its exact presentation or language. 
Humphreys might have uttered with absolute truth, as applicable to 
himself, the sentence selected as a text by the authoress, “I never had 
fair field.” 


2? What is more and worse, the writer is one hundred miles distant from the 
mass of his private papers, manuscripts, letters, etc., and maps and plans, and has 
been too desperately sick for a month to venture into a cold country-house to look 
them up amid a vast accumulation of authorities on the ‘‘ Slaveholders’ Rebellion.”’ 
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“<I mever had a fair field!’ It may be sometimes a coward’s apology; but it 
is many a time the epitome of a great, cramped, tortured, wasted life, which strove 
like a caged eagle to get free, and never could beat down the bars of the den that 
circumstances and prejudice had forged. The world sees the few who do reach 
freedom, and, watching their bold upright flight, says rashly, ‘ Will can work all 
things.’ But they who perish by the thousand, the fettered eagles who never see 
the sun; who pant in darkness, and wear their breasts bare beating on the iron that 
will never yield; who never know their strength, yet cannot break their prison ; 
who feel their wings, yet never can soar up to meet the sweet wild western winds 
of liberty ; who lie at last beaten, and hopeless, and blind, with only strength enough 
to long for death to come and quench all sense and thought in its annihilation,— 
who thinks of them—who counts them ?”’ 


The very same remarks which apply with such force to Thomas 
are equally applicable to Humphreys, although a Pennsylvanian, be- 
cause he had been and was a personal friend previous to the war of 
the arch-rebel* Davis and others of the secession leaders who were at 
the United States Military Academy at the same time,—Thomas J. 
Drayton, who commanded as general at Hilton Head in 1861, Robert 
E. Lee, Joseph E. Johnston, William N. Pendleton, appointed to the 
same regiment (Second Artillery) as Humphreys, and John B. Magruder, 
and had a relative of the same name who was absolutely and immedi- 
ately opposed to him in one battle, and was graduated from that insti- 
tution,—for the reason that their social qualities pleased him, the new 
administration chose, without investigation, to decide that his political 
principles were in sympathy with theirs, and constituted ties which 
would prove more potent than the claims of duty. Such a judgment, 
however erroneous, was perhaps the inevitable result of the hour and 
clamor. It was most unjust, because a truer man than Humphreys 
never breathed. He belonged to that rare class, level-headed duty- 
men. He exemplified this in every action of his life; what he thought 
was right he did to the full extent of his capacity ; neither friendship nor 
prejudice could swerve him from what his fine reasoning power told him 
should be done for the interest of the service and country. He examined, 
he reflected, he decided, and then no power could move him. He was the 
concrete of moral and physical bravery ; his mind was one of the finest in 
texture and one of the rarest in quality. Chanzy, the greatest military 


8’ Humphreys would have banished Davis from his thoughts as an unholy thing 
had he believed him capable of the charge published in the New York Times 9th 
January, 1884: ‘‘ A letter from Fort Keogh, Montana, says that General Nelson A. 
Miles tarried there for a while when on his way to his command in the Department 
of Columbia, arid was given a banquet by the officers. General Brisbin, in a speech, 
nominated General Miles for the Presidency, and in closing asked General Miles to 
tell about the incarceration of Jeff Davis in Fortress Monroe, he having been in com- 
mand there at the time. General Miles responded, and told how Davis was delivered 
to him and why he put irons upon him, and, according to this letter, added that Jeff 
Davis did know of the intended assassination of Abraham Lincoln. ‘ A proposition 
to kill the President,’ he said, ‘was not only made in writing to the Confederate 
Government, but indorsed by Jefferson Davis in his own handwriting, and referred 
to the Confederate Secretary of War for his action.” 
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mind in France, in the days of its humiliation in 1870, said, “ France 
had fallen from want of reliance on herself.” Humphreys nor the 
cause which he represented, as far as it depended on himself, could never 
have failed for that reason, because his self-reliance was equal to, and 
rose with, every occasion. “His circumspection never forsook him. 
One would say he had read the inscription on the gates of Busyrane, 
‘ Be bold,’ and on the second gate, ‘Be bold, be bold, and ever more 
be bold,’ and then again had paused well at the third gate, ‘ Be not too 
bold.’ His strength is like the momentum of a falling planet, and his 
discretion the return of its due and perfect curve.” He ever realized 
the force of Danton’s appeal, “It is not the alarm-cannon you hear ; 
it is the charging-step against the enemy,” and the watchword of that 
“armed Soldier of the Democracy,” “ Audacity, and again audacity 
and without limit audacity,” tempered with the discretion of a fearless 
captain who dares when it is wise to be discreet. And to sum up his 
courage as a soldier, his: capacity as a general, and his completeness as 
a man, he was as eminent an exemplification as ever lived of that, gen- 
erally, misapplied and better understood title,—in body, soul, and spirit, 
—a thorough gentleman. It may seem a curious mode of stating the 
case, but he was one of the cleanest of men in thought, word, and deed ; 
he washed morally daily, with the precision that he took his bath ; with 
the water and soap of self-examination and of resolute determination to 
fulfill every duty of life, and dressed himself, his walk, and conversa- 
tion with clean linen, carefully adjusted garments befitting his position 
and honorable purposes; ay, with everything consistent with the pre- 
sentation, within and without, of a well-born, thoroughly educated, 
highly cultured, and self-disciplined gentleman, worthy the definition 
of the title, which took the prize in England ;—brave as a man and 
gentle as a woman. The ancient Chinese Proverbial Philosophy has 
a question to the point: “Man combs his hair every morning. Why 
not his heart ?” 

Most people are very anxious to know the personal appearance of 
prominent individuals. In the prime of life he was what was often 
termed in the rural districts “a perfect nut” ; that is, imbued with a frame 
of unusual vitality inclosed in a shell formed for activity and endurance. 
He was rather below than above the average size of Americans belonging 
to the Old Thirteen colonies, say five feet eight inches, weighing in full 
health one hundred and sixty to one hundred and sixty-five pounds, 
with a face expressive of the highest type of character and intelligence, 
with decided gray, or bluish-gray eyes that could absolutely kindle into 
flame,—eyes that recall what Carlyle wrote of the orbs of Frederic the 
Great: “such a pair of eyes as no man, or lion, or lynx of that century 
bore elsewhere, according to all the testimony we have. ‘Those eyes,’ 
says Mirabeau, ‘ which, at the bidding of his great soul, fascinated you 
with seduction or with terror’ (portaient au gié de son Ame heroique, la 
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séduction ou la terreur). Most excellent, potent, brilliant eyes, swift 
darting as the stars, steadfast as the sun; gray, we said, of the azure- 
gray color ; large enough, not of a glaring size ; the habitual expression 
of them vigilance and penetrating sense, rapidity resting on depth. 
Which is an excellent combination, and gives us the notion of a lambent 
outer radiance springing from some great inner sea of light and fire 
in the man.” 

Before turning gray his hair and moustache were brown. In latter 
years there were deeply chiseled furrows in his face, such as those with 
which nature always marks men whom she has blessed with brains and 
the faculty of using them to the best advantage. In fact, intellect al- 
ways marks its possessor with rugged lines, which are the seals or attests 
of the gift. As far as manners and deportment, he realized the lan- 
guage applied by a great Swedish historian, Johannes Loccenius, to 
“under Sweden’s crown, Sweden’s greatest commander”: “In battle 
a lion, everywhere else a lamb,” as well as those of the old English 
worthy in regard to Lancelot: “The flower of bravery, the chief of 
knights, so courteous towards women that even Elaine’s father prayed 
him in vain to use some roughness to chill her misplaced passion, a 
discourtesy which was all foreign to his nature.” 

It would be difficult to furnish to a reader an adequate idea of the 
personal appearance of this distinguished man and soldier which would 
fit the present as well as the past. Neither in form, face, expression, 
activity both of mind and body, did he, when the writer first met him 
many years ago, exhibit the slightest indication of his actual age, be- 
tween fifty and sixty, or long and arduous service of thirty-eight years. 
His gray eye was bright as that of young and vigorous manhood, and 
his gray hair was such as more frequently indicates ripe thought than 
mature age. His head was that of a thinker and a worker. Habits of 
continual close observation had developed in his physiognomy the im- 
pression of natural perception of character which gives a peculiar point 
to language and even to silence when listening. His manners were 
simple, prepossessing, and without the slightest shade of affectation. 
There never was a person in his elevated position who dreamed less of 
advancing himself otherwise than by his services. Thus, in his con- 
versation, divested of every superfluous word, a listener was satisfied 
that Humphreys kept back far more than he imparted. Sage and 
soldier blended, neither battle nor business seem to have made any 
impression on his thoroughly knit figure and perfectly gentlemanly 
physiognomy. 

Reader, do not think for a moment that this description is slipping 
into flattery, because, however gentle towards the one sex, he could be- 
come a cyclone in his wrath against men who deserved it. The writer 
knew him as intimately as one man could know another for many 
years, and esteemed his friendship, like that of Thomas, as one of those 
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priceless boons seldom granted to mortal, and known repeated exhibi- 
tions of a chivalry, a generosity, a negation of self, and an affection such 
as are very, very, very rarely developed in our nature. Yes indeed, a 
truer friend never lived, and one example might be cited as a proof of 
this which would scarcely be believed by minds of less magnanimity 
and capacity for loving than that of the noble dead. This is no ex- 
aggeration. Humphreys was not one of those suns of which the fiery 
glance cannot be borne by an unguarded eye, but one of those forces 
which give laws to suns and which cannot be estimated by ordinary 
intelligences; which can be only recognized as facts through their 
effects upon men. 

In this connection a reminiscence of a cavalry officer, at that 
time an orderly attached to the staff of General Couch, is not without 
interest as illustrating the man. He met Humphreys, commanding the 
Third Division of the Fifth Corps, poking about in the bewildering 
darkness of the Chancellorsville Wilderness, and was then struck, and 
still recalls with pleasure, his polite demeanor to a simple private, so 
greatly in contrast to the imperious manners of the vast majority of 
general officers. 

Indeed, Humphreys was a gentleman without effort, one whose 
natural qualities would neutralize any caste bigotry, such as so often 
seriously injures the graduates of an exclusive institution, which covets 
all the influence and advantages in is line claimed by intolerant and 
established churches in their lines. 

A great many of our officers are refined gentlemen ; they do honor 
to their uniform, to their position, and to their country ; but the bearing 
of the subject of this sketch displayed a graceful ease which is insepa- 
rable from the natural instincts of the heart, and almost invariably can 
be traced to the home influence of a long line of honorable ancestors, 
such as those whose record and origin may well serve as an introduc- 
tion to this memoir proper. 

The highest term of commendation which was applied to a man 
among the military classes of Europe was “ He is loyal.” This word 
“loyal” does not convey the same meaning in this country as abroad, 
and is too often misunderstood. Reflect upon it, however, and it is as 
noble an epithet as magnanimous (high-souled). Loyal! loyal to con- 
viction, to principles, to’ duty, to comrades, to country, to conscience! 
What more can be said of a man? Kearny was brave in his way, 
Hooker in his, Hancock and others splendid as paladins in the field 
in their ways; but the bravery of Humphreys was just as natural and 
unassuming as his manners. It was not perhaps as influential a bray- 
ery, because there was no striving for effect blended with it. He would 
be just as likely to make a display of it as to assume a particular man- 
ner while eating or conversing. It has been said that, being short- 
sighted, and always determined to see things for himself, he was never 
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satisfied until he had looked into the mouths of the enemy’s guns. De 
Trobriand gives a striking instance of this in that day of marching, 
fighting, and capturing, known as the Engagements of acer ieee 
Thursday, 6th April, 1865. 

As Corps-Commander, is the language of the same author and 
fellow-soldier, the clearness of his ideas and the quickness of his com- 
prehension (coup d’eil) are powerfully assisted by an imperturbable 
coolness (sang-froid) under fire. His calm courage and indifference to 
danger give him a perfect use of all his faculties under the most trying 
circumstances. The only thing which puts him out of humor is an 
order not carried out, or a dangerous blunder committed in action. 
Then arises a tempest, the more violent because ordinarily kept under 
command. To give it vent, the General has recourse to flaming solilo- 
quies, in the course of which all the known and unknown energies of 
our language hurtle forth and burst like bombs.' After this, manifestly 
relieved, he settles back into his habitual calm. The air again be- 
comes serene; the water-spout has burst. One more remark: General 
Humphreys was always to be distinguished from the other officers of 
the army by a narrow cravat of brilliant red, which he invariably wore 
about his neck, and by shoes and gaiters instead of boots. But he 
could be better recognized than by such insignificant peculiarities by 
his superb calm, and his magnificent carriage in danger and amid 
carnage, and in the presence of death. 

General Palfrey has a paragraph in his “ Antietam and Fredericks- 
burg Campaigns,” page 120-26, in this connection, which is most per- 
tinent : 

‘¢ The Southerners showed that they felt the gaudium certaminis (joy of battle). 
With the Northerners it was different. They were ready to obey orders, they were 
ready to do the work to which they had set their hands, they were ready to die in 
their tracks if need be, but they did not go to battle as to a feast. With officers 
and men it was the same. They did not like fighting. Sheridan, Hancock, Hum- 
PHREYS, Kearny, Custer, Barlow, and such as they were exceptions, but the rule 
was otherwise.” 


The Humphreys family is Welsh by habitat for eight hundred years, 
for perhaps over nine hundred. It may well have been Saxon or Nor- 
man before that. It is a well-known fact that a conquering race, if few 
in number, through intermarriages with a more numerous, original, sub- 
jugated people, gradually assimilate with the latter so that the original 
distinctive parts disappear. Thus the Humphreys, whether or not once 
of Teutonic stem, now present many of the characteristics of the Cam- 
bro-British. The General in many respects had the appearance and 
temperament of an intelligent, brave, patriotic, and excitable people, who 
boast that such is their race-vitality, that, whatever may have happened 
or still may be undergone, still, at the Last Day, representatives will start 
up, pure blood, to answer at the roll-call of nations for Wales. Con- 
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sistent with this idea of blood-effects, while eminently sagacious, he was 
nevertheless exceedingly hot-tempered, and while subject to discipline 
and a slave to duty, he was as high-spirited in thought and a span 
as a man could well be. 

The pen which inscribed this tribute has already introduced a sini 
of military magnates to the readers of this Journal. What has preceded 
was a sort of philosophical introduction to the consideration of the 
career of a dear friend, who was a man of science, and yet a man of 
action ; a soldier, and yet a philosopher; a general, great at the head 
of an army-corps, and equally great in the investigation of the secret 
powers of nature ; a rare combination,—a practical executive and yet a 
thoughtful projector. 

A correspondent of The Sunday Herald and Weekly National In- 
telligencer, Washington, January 6, 1884, contributed an article, In 
Memoriam, from which the paragraphs that follow are extracts : 


‘The mere statement of his [Humphreys] appointment, his graduation, his ser- 
vice, his retirement, has been given by the press, but his thoroughness, his loyalty, 
his high ideals, his earnest wish to do his duty to his country, her cause, his brother 
man, deserve more than passing notice. 

‘His modesty was equaled only by his merit, and yet he knew his worth; his 
charity for the frailties of others was exercised cheerfully, willingly, promptly ; 
and yet he knew that should he become a blabber and mouthe those frailties to the 
Executive the highest command on the continent would fall to him, with all its 
magnificent possibilities. It was not for him to undermine; it was not for him to 
stab in the dark; it was not for him to dabble in intrigue; he had no fine Italian 
hand to juggle behind the screen of ‘Confidential.’ During the dark days of 
bleak December, when mediocrity was in the saddle, and the winter of discontent 
- settled on the Rappahannock; when the file was deserting and the rank was out- 
spoken against its commander, none saw plainer than did he the littleness of the 
two stars at headquarters, yet not one word of disloyalty to that littleness fell from 
his lips. When the grave and astounding fault was committed on the right at 
Chancellorsville, and the gallant Jackson rolled up the army like a scroll, and a 
murmur of disapprobation swelled into a gale that should have swept the culpable 
into oblivion, he busied himself with his command and joined not in the almost 
universal condemnation. When he saw the strange movement in front of the 
heights in Pennsylvania, so blindly made by a corps, he saw the error, but he knew 
his duty and obeyed his orders. 

‘‘ Were his opinion asked it would be given; were his advice solicited it would 
be tendered; were his experience, his professional knowledge, his ability called 
upon, they, in all their wealth, would be laid before his commander ; but when that 
commander gave him orders, whatever they were, they would be obeyed if it lay 
within the power of Humphreys to obey them. 

‘¢ Profoundly versed in the bookish theoric of his profession he had oft seta 
squadron in the field and was practical withal, and he was as fearless as the weapon 
he wore. Loyal to his superiors, courteous to his comrades, kind to his men, be- 
loved and honored by all. He had fewer personal dislikes than any man we ever 
knew, and was ever willing and anxious to reunite the estranged. Honest was he 
in all the big meaning of the word ; thorough was he in all he undertook; true was 
he to high and low, and it did follow as night the day that he was not false to any 
man. 

“Thoroughly equipped at the Academy for his chosen profession, he gave his 
life to it with all the earnestness he possessed and with all the experience he acquired. 
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When young his thoroughness was part and parcel of him, and his bureau labors 
were not done unless well done. When he passed into the sere, the yellow leaf, and 
waxed old he would not be hurried by clamorous pee till his work was as 
near truth as a world of reference could make it. 

‘¢ Not a word of hyperbole would we drop into his newly-made grave, but such 
a character is worthy of emulation and will live; likea handful of corn on a side 
of a mountain, it cannot die, but must needs grow and spread. 

‘A soldier of the Union and a soldier of the Cross, he fell asleep at taps, and, 
let us trust, he reported for duty Above when awakened by a Higher Reveille, and 
the recorder has placed on His roster the name of A. A. Humphreys.” 


These words must have come from the heart of one who knew 
Humphreys well, knew that he was one of the true men who did their 
utmost,—their utmost, heart and soul, to insure the national integrity 
and restore peace to the country. 

Unlike the majority of our distinguished men who have shone in 
specialties, Humphreys illustrated whatever he undertook, and his 
name will live in the rolls of science even if the records of war are to 
be laid away among the lumber of the barbaric past. His memory 
will shine with equal lustre from whatever point of view his career is 
scrutinized. Glorious as he manifested himself in arms and great in 
science, he was equally generous in soul, for never did a deserving 
subordinate fail to receive his due meed of praise at the hands of this 
superior, who was above all jealousy, free from every type of selfish- 
ness, and equal to the nicest judgment of what an inferior could do, 
and had done. ‘“ By nature and by education, he bitterly hated every 
form of injustice and oppression.” Sydney Smith, writing of Ma- 
caulay, expressed the truth about: Humphreys,—“ I believe Macaulay ~ 
to be incorruptible. You might lay ribbons, stars, garters, wealth, 
title before him in vain. He has an honest, genuine love of his 
country, and the world could not bribe him to neglect her interests.” 
“ But,” says Goldsmith, in speaking of the death of Wolfe, “it is 
the lot of mankind only to know true merit on that dreadful occasion 
when they are going to lose it ;” or, as he might have observed more 
correctly, “when they have lost it.” Charlatans, in one sense or 
another, whose tinsel is discovered by the touchstone of time or of 
analysis, achieve a reputation while they live with the masses which is 
ever denied to the gold, the pure gold, such as that of Thomas and 
Humphreys. Some philosophers claim that an individual is simply 
the expression of the race or family to which he belongs. The study 
of biography, or rather of ethnology, which presents the careers of heroes 
and heroic traits as centres around which events revolve, demonstrate — 
that there is a great deal of truth in this theory. If a single example 
could prove a rule, sufficient proof of its truth could be found in 
tracing back the ancestry of General Humphreys in the United States. 
His grandfather, Joshug Humphreys, was a man of note in this country 
when scientific men were rare in it. Ninety years ago, in 1794, as chief 
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constructor of the United States Navy, he planned the six frigates, 
likewise their armament, which were ordered to be built by Congress 
in that year. With these six frigates the naval successes upon the 
ocean in the War of 1812-15—triumphs which have rendered the 
history of our military marine deservedly famous—were chiefly won. 
The principle upon which they were built and armed—“ 74’s in dis- 
guise” the British called them; a term applied to them in England 
many, many years ago—was adopted by European nations as soon 
as they had arrived at the comprehension of its vast promise and 
capabilities. Joshua Humphreys was a man of unusual character, and 
was universally beloved for his hospitable, generous, and amiable 
disposition, even as much as he was respected and admired for that 
originative capacity which was productive of such great advantages 
for his country. (See “The Commencement of the United States Navy, 
1794,” Rear-Admiral George H. Preble, Unrrep SERvicE, February, 
1884, pages 139-149.) 

His son, the father of the General, Samuel Humphreys, succeeded 
to the position of his own father as chief constructor of the United 
States Navy, as well as the heritage of his virtues. He won the high 
esteem of those who knew him in his generation for his powers of 
mind and his amiability of character. 

This esteem followed back the Humphreys family to its source in 
Wales, whence they emigrated to this country. The name is Norman, 
and a thousand years old. It is found in Dooms-day Book; and the 
family crest—a lion with his dexter paw upon a nag’s head—appar- 
ently refers to the conquest of Wales, where they located as settlers in 
the land which they had assisted to win. From Wales the Hum- 
phreys removed to Pennsylvania, in 1682, and settled on one of the 
small tributaries of the Delaware River, about seven miles west of 
Philadelphia. There a representative of the family still resides in one 
of the old family houses. The place is called Ponte Reading,—which 
General Humphreys finally inherited,—after the original home in 
Wales, which, it is said, is even yet occupied by the race ; at all events, 
by the name. It is no wonder that there was a severance between the 
representatives of the old stock in the New and those in the Old World, 
when it is known that a letter written about 1700, in the land of 
Cymry, was three years in reaching the “forest land of Penn.” Even 
as the original Humphreys wrought effectively in locating themselves 
at first, even so they exercised a marked influence in their community 
on this side of the Atlantic. This is apparent from the annals of that 
part of the colony of Pennsylvania where, as immigrants, they planted 
themselves. When the relations between the Thirteen Colonies and the 
Mother-Country had arrived at a condition that the meeting of a Colonial 
Congress was deemed requisite, Charles Humphreys, at that time the 
oldest member of the family, was chosen to represent in it the part of 
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the present State of Pennsylvania now known as Delaware County, 
and he continued to serve as a member of the several Congresses from 
1774 to July, 1776. 

The mother of General Humphreys was an Atkinson, and at the 
time of her marriage with Samuel Humphreys, her family was living 
on the St.-John’s River, Florida. Her father had been an officer in 
the British army, entering it with his friends and neighbors, Sir Eyrie 
Coote, celebrated for his East Indian triumphs, and Sir Ralph Aber- 
crombie, who died in the arms of victory upon the sands of Egypt. 

This Atkinson resigned his commission soon after his marriage. 
His family lived at Cavan-garden, an entailed family estate in Done- 
gal, on the northwest coast of Ireland, and were of extensive, influ- 
ential connections in that part of the island. The race to which Mrs. 
Atkinson belonged—the Murrays, of Black Barony, one of the oldest 
houses in Scotland—are not unknown in the history of that country. 

Andrew Atkinson Humphreys was born in Philadelphia (1809 ?), 
and appointed from Pennsylvania 1st July, 1827; was graduated thir- 
teenth in a class of thirty-three 1st July, 1831, and was assigned to the 
Second Artillery. He served in garrison at Fort Moultrie, South Caro- 
lina, 1831 ; on special duty, making drawings at the Military Academy, 
5th January to 18th April, 1832 ; in the Cherokee Nation, 1832-33 ; in 
garrison at Augusta Arsenal, Georgia, 1833, and Fort Marion, Florida, 
1833-34 ; on topographical duty, 22d August, 1834, to 31st December, 
1835; making surveys in West Florida and at Cape Cod, Massachu- 
setts; in the Florida War against the Seminole Indians, 1836, being 
engaged in the action of Oloklikaha, 31st March, 1836, and action near 
Micanopy, 9th June, 1836. On the 16th August, 1836, he had been 
appointed first lieutenant Second Artillery, and he resigned 30th Sep- 
tember, 1836. 

Here begins his civil history. He was civil engineer in the service 
of the United States, assisting Major Bache on plans of Brandywine 
Shoal Light-house and Crow Shoal Breakwater, Delaware Bay, 1836- 
38. For nearly two years he was attached to the Coast Survey ; and in 
1838 he was reappointed in the United States Army as first lieutenant 
Corps of Topographical Engineers. During the ensuing twenty-two 
years his “statement of service” is a record of scientific triumphs. Of 
these the most remarkable is his survey of the Delta of the Mississippi, 
which, in its merit and exhaustive knowledge and observation, would 
alone be sufficient to make a first-class engineering reputation. Printed 
by order of Congress, it is to this day a mine of precious information, 
not only for the learned, but for every government which has to combat 
with difficulties arising from Deltas at the mouths of grand arteries 
of wealth and drainage, such as the Danube, the Mississippi, the Nile, 
the Po, and the Volga. The best evidence of the appreciation abroad 
of this report is the fact that it has been translated six or seven times 
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into foreign languages,—twice into German, twice into French, once (if 
not twice) into Italian, and once into Hungarian at Pesth. 

A common acquaintance, originally an English topographical engi- 
neer, afterwards assistant superintendent in the United States Coast 
Survey, himself of acknowledged ability in his profession, has often — 
referred to this work as one which does honor to our Corps of Engineers, 
and as a production of which our country may well feel proud. He 
added to this opinion remarks eulogistic of Humphreys, justifying the 
exalted opinion of him entertained by the Americanized Frenchman, 
the commander of his Third Division (old Third Corps), Second Corps, 
in the closing scenes of the war to put down the “Slaveholders’ Rebel- 
lion,” Major-General Regis de Trobriand. 

When Hancock retired, and was succeeded by Humphreys in the 
command of the combined Second and Third Corps, the Army and 
Navy Journal noticed the change, in an editorial, from which the 
following is an extract : 


“The genius and industry of General Humphreys did not receive proper recog- 
nition at the outset of the war. He is not only an accomplished soldier, but had 
gained in more peaceful days a fine reputation as a man of science. He was head 
and front of the ‘ Bureau of Roads and Surveys,’ under whose auspices the work 
of the Pacific Railroad surveys was reduced and published. It was he, in fact, 
who mainly organized and arranged the work. Subsequently he carried on the 
hydrographical survey of the basin of the Mississippi, and the report made by 
him, a large quarto volume, with numerous sections, etc., is probably the ablest 
work on that subject ever published in any country. In its course he examines and 
explains the force and effect of river currents, under all circumstances of velocity, 
etc. ; shows what the consequences of artificial changes in the course of the stream 
would be; suggests plans for levees, etc., and gives the theory and history of the 
delta, and the resulting bars.’’ 


Nor should it ever be forgotten that it was Humphreys urged and 
pressed a Ship Canal to obviate the difficulties and dangers of the 
Passes at the mouths of the Mississippi, a permanent work worthy of a 
great nation, instead of what he esteemed the temporary and fallacious 
expedient adopted by Congress, to which his own dredges, etc., were 
necessary and accessory to obtain and maintain the result about which 
our people, so easily obfuscated by “ high-for-Newton” talk, are so 
easily misled. No one ever doubted that jetties would deepen a channel, 
but let all the works of a similar character in the Old World answer if 
their advantages have ever proved lasting, and whether they have not 
been attended with unending outlay and labor. Jetties are for the 
Present, a Canal not only for the Present but for the Future. Nor would 
the cost of a canal in the end be found otherwise than a wise economy. 

On the 7th July, 1838, Andrew A. Humphreys was reappointed 
to the United States Army with the rank of ‘first lieutenant, Corps 
of Topographical Engineers. He then served in charge of works 
for the improvement of Chicago Harbor, Illinois, 1839; as Assistant 
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Topographical Engineer of Survey of Oswego Harbor defenses, New 
York, 1839; in charge of Survey of Whitehall Harbor, New York, 
1839 ; as Assistant in the Topographical Bureau at Washington, D.C., 
1840-41; in the Florida War, 1842; on construction of the bridge 
at Washington, D. C., 1842; as Assistant in Topographical Bureau at 
Washington, D. C., 1842-43, 1843-44; as Assistant in charge of the 
Coast Survey Office at Washington, D. C., 1844-49, and (as captain, 
Corps of Topographical Engineers, 31st May, 1848) on Survey in the 
field, 1849-50; in making Topographic and Hydrographic Survey of 
the Delta of the Mississippi River with a view to its protection from 
inundation, and deepening the channels at its mouth, 1850-51; contin- 
uing in general charge of the work and preparing his voluminous report 
thereon till 1851 ; on sick-leave of absence, 1851-53 ; in Europe, exam- 
ining means for protecting Delta Rivers from inundation, 1853-54 ; in 
general charge, under the War Department, of the office duties at Wash- 
ington, D. C., connected with the Explorations and Surveys for Railroads 
from the Mississippi River to the Pacific Ocean, and Geographical Ex- 
plorations west of the Mississippi, 1854-61; as member of the Light- 
house Board, 24th April, 1856, to 5th April, 1862; of the Board “ to 
revise the Programme of Instruction at the United States Military 
Academy,” 12th January to 24th April, 1860; and of the Commission, 
created by Act of Congress of 21st June, 1860, “to examine into the 
Organization, System of Discipline, and Course of Instruction at the 
United States Military Academy,” 18th July to 13th December, 1860. 
He served during the Rebellion of the seceding States, 1861-66: on 
the staff (as major, Corps of Topographical Engineers, 6th August, 
1861) of Major-General McClellan, General-in-Chief, at Washington, 
D. C., 1st December, 1861, to 5th March, 1862; in Virginia Peninsu- 
lar Campaign, as Chief Topographical Engineer* of the Army of the 
Potomac, 5th March to 31st August, 1862, being engaged as colonel, 
staff—additional aide-de-camp, 5th March, 1862, at the siege of York- 
town, 5th April to 4th May, 1862; in the Battle of Williamsburg, 5th 
May, 1862 (then as brigadier-general United States Volunteers, 28th 
April, 1862); in movements and operations before Richmond and to 
the James River, May—June, 1862, and in the Battle of Malvern Hill, 
1st July, 1862. 

In the Maryland campaign of 1861 Humphreys was actively en- 
gaged. When first transferred (as he had long and eagerly desired to 
be) from staff, or engineering duty, to the command of troops, Hum- 
phreys, early in September, 1862, was placed at the head of a division 

# “On the breaking out of the Civil War, or rather upon the organization of the 
Army of the Potomac proper,—for the embryo of this army had already existed in 
the Army of Northeastern Virginia,—A. A. Humphreys was appointed Chief To- 
pographical Engineer on the staff of the General-in-Chief. He served with marked 


distinction throughout the Peninsular campaign, and posted our army at Malvern 
Hill, where the Confederates suffered such a sanguinary repulse. 
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of new troops, which he hurried forward to Antietam, “ marching with 
commendable rapidity”—yes, with a rapidity which was as astonishing 
to the troops as it was astonishing in the achievement. When the men 
were allowed, once in a while, ten minutes’ halt, they just sank down 
exhausted, and fell asleep even as they touched the ground. Hum- 
phreys sat on horseback with his watch in his hand. “I dozed off,” 
said he, “ but I was always awake when the ten minutes were up ; even 
before the bugles sounded to rouse up the men.”’ One .of the oldest 
and best Brigadiers wrote of him: 


‘‘ He was one of the best and brightest of officers; always on the watch, and al- 
ways ready for the fight,—always around when there was danger ; a true patriot and 
a true soldier, as well as a successful one. I hope that you will be able to write 
his history, for it is a bright one, and you knew him better than any one else.” 


The stories told of his cube-like structure (semper erectus) are not 
suggestions apres coup. They were related shortly after they oc- 
curred, with every incident fresh in the memory, and told off-hand, as 
illustrative of what could and what could not be done with men 
through the force of will. Yes, and to these might be added traits 
of generosity so vast, so unselfish, with such oblivion of self, that no 
wonder poor General Marcy—who survived the dangers of the war 
to lose his life by the accidental discharge of a toy-pistol—exclaimed 
in a burst of fervid admiration, “ Pure-Gold Humphreys, noblest of 
living men! Amen!” Those who knew Humphreys most intimately 
know full well how completely he deserved the declaration of Marcy. 
If he had any faults, or, rather, failings—for what human being has 
not?—they were so near akin to real charity in their origin that 
they were overwhe]med by the multitude of his virtues or grand 
qualities. In fact, what the invidious or prejudiced might esteem 
blemishes were like the bubbles upon the crest of a magnificent wave, 
that, in the vivid sunlight, become ornaments to the turquoise or 
peridot mass heaving onward in its majesty and its momentum. 

To resume, again, the thread of Major-General G. W. Cullum’s 
synopsis of his services: in command of a division of new troops, Wash- 
ington, D.C., September, 1862; in.the Maryland campaign (Army of 
the Potomac), September-November, 1862; he was engaged in cover- 
ing Frederick, 16th September, 1862; pursuit of enemy from Antie- 
tam, 18th September, 1862; reconnoissance in Shenandoah Valley, 
16th-17th October, 1862 [one of the finest and most thorough possible 
to be made, indicating the possession of every quality necessary to a 
thorough soldier]; and march to Falmouth, Va., October-November, 
1862; in the Rappahannock Campaign (Army of the Potomac), De- 
cember, 1862—June, 1863, being [most gloriously ] engaged in the Battle 
of Fredericksburg, 13th December, 1862. 

In order that this notice may not seem a mere “ Eloge” to those 
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who may contemplate the deceased in a less brilliant light, let Palfrey 
furnish the account of Humphreys’s participation in the First Battle 
of Fredericksburg : 


‘Some of the very best fighting that was done at Fredericksburg was done by 
the Third Division of the Fifth Corps. The division was commanded by General 
Humphreys, who was probably the best officer in the Army of the Potomac that 
day. He was a thoraughly educated soldier, possessed of a quick eye and a clear 
head, and a man of fiery energy. That the fighting his division did was so good 
was due tohim. He had but two brigades, and many of his regiments had never 
before been in battle. At 2.80 p.m. he was ordered to cross the river, and soon 
after received orders to support Couch on the left of the telegraph road. He hastily 
moved his second brigade, which was nearest, to the front, and sent orders to his 
other brigade to follow and form on the right. He led his second brigade, Alla- 
bach’s, rapidly forward to the position occupied by Couch’s men, whom he found 
in great numbers sheltering themselves by lying on the ground behind a slight rise 
about one hundred and fifty yards from the stone wall. The continued presence 
of these men proved a serious obstacle to his success. Allabach’s men followed 
their example in lying down, and opened fire. As soon as Humphreys had ascer- 
tained the nature of the enemy’s position, which the urgency of the case had put 
it out of his power to do before arriving with his men, he became satisfied that his 
fire could have little effect upon them, and he perceived that the only mode of 
attacking him successfully was with the bayonet. With great difficulty he stopped 
the firing of his men, and the charge was then made, but the deadly fire of artillery 
and musketry broke it after an advance of fifty yards. Allabach then reformed 
his brigade in the rear, part in the line from which the charge was made and the 
remainder in the ravine from which it originally advanced. General Humphreys 
then rode to Tyler’s brigade. It was already growing dusky. Riding along his lines, 
he directed his men not to fire; that it was useless; that the bayonet alone was the 
weapon to fight with here. Having learned from experience what a serious obsta- 
cle they would encounter from the presence of the masses of men lying behind the 
natural embankment in front, he directed them to disregard these men entirely, 
and to pass over them. He ordered the officers to the front, and ‘ with a hurrah, 
the brigade, led by General Tyler and myself, advanced gallantly over the ground, 
under the heaviest fire yet opened, which poured upon it from the moment it rose 
from the ravine.’”’ 

‘‘The scene which followed was most singular, and it is well to describe it in 
General Humphreys’s own words: ‘ As the brigade reached the masses of men 
referred to, every effort was made by the latter to prevent our advance. They 
called to our men not to go forward, and some attempted to prevent by force their 
doing so. The effect upon my command was what I apprehended,—the line was 
somewhat disordered, and in part forced to form into a column, but still advanced 
rapidly. The fire of the enemy’s musketry and artillery, furious as it was before, 
now became still hotter. The stone wall was a sheet of flame that enveloped the 
head and flanks of the column. Officers and men were falling rapidly, and the 
head of the column was at length brought to a stand when close up to the wall. 
Up to this time, not a shot had been fired by the column, but now some firing began. 
It lasted but a minute, when, in spite of all our efforts, the column turned and 
began tu retireslowly. I attempted to rally the brigade behind the natural embank- 
ment so often mentioned, but the united efforts of General Tyler, myself, our staffs, 
and the other officers could not arrest the retiring mass.’ 

‘General Humphreys had one horse disabled by wounds and another (two ?) 
killed under him. He had but one staff-officer remaining mounted, and his horse 
was wounded in three places. His force being now too small to try another charge, 
he was directed to bring in Allabach’s men from the line of natural embankment. 
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This was well done; two of his regiments in particular, the One Hundred and 
Twenty-third and One Hundred and Fifty-fifth Pennsylvania, retiring slowly and 
in good order, singing and hurrahing. This jocund march of Allabach’s men may 
have been what the Confederate General Ransom referred to when he said, ‘This 
last desperate and maddened attack met the same fate which had befallen those 
which preceded, and his hosts were sent, actually howling, back to their beaten 
comrades in the town.’ Humphreys had more than a thousand men killed and 
wounded in his two brigades. 

‘With the repulse of Humphreys’s division, the fighting on the Federal right 
came to an end.’—The Antietam and Fredericksburg Campaigns, by Brevet 
Brigadier-General Francis Winthrop Palfrey, pages 170-173. 


Such was the energy he had displayed in the Antietam Campaign 
Humphreys was given the command of the Third Division, Fifth 
Corps. With it his charge at the first Fredericksburg crowned him 
with the laurels of a champion of romance, even if, like those of Roland, 
at Roncesvalles, they were not the chaplet of victory, and if their 
leaves were dripping with blood. 

In this attack, Humphreys’s cool, consummate courage and conduct 
entitles it to a place among the most remarkable of military achieve- 
ments, Finding amid the terrible destruction, volleyed forth by enemies 
dealing out death from perfect shelter, that orders given in the ordinary 
way failed to make the necessary impression, he quietly passed from 
officer to officer, and, in a tone of ordinary conversation (the more 
impressive from its tranquillizing accent of every-day intercourse), com- 
municated his directions. This was done under a perfect rain of rifle- 
shots, whose fatal effect in his division is best demonstrated by the 
official list of its casualties. Again, his report of his participation in 
this fearful fiasco proved that he could write as clearly of fighting as 
on more abstruse subjects. He is one of those military men who, like 
- Cesar and Frederic, wield the pen with as shining and incisive force 
as the sword. 

For “gallant and meritorious services at the first Battle of Fred- 
ericksburg,” he received the brevet of colonel United States Army, 
bearing the date of that ‘‘day of horror,” 13th December, 1862. 

* a: * * * * * * 

It is questionable if any charge of the whole war, Union or Rebel, 
taking into consideration the chances of being annihilated and the hope- 
lessness of success, equals that of Humphreys at Fredericksburg. This 
is no reflection upon Hancock’s, which preceded it. ‘The Rebels, under 
cover, had got the “exact hang of the thing” by the time that Hum- 
phreys “went in,” and an officer stated that he heard them cry out, 
“Come on, Yanks; if it is death to you it is fun to us;” or, “If you 
like it, it don’t hurt us at all.” Of some of the regiments which had 
previously gotten up near to the ha-ha, or sunken stone wall, that ran 
along at the foot of Marye’s Heights and found some little shelter, 
Humphreys said, “ The files strung out like the ribs of a fan, the fronts 
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constituting apices of triangles, clinging to a shattered wall or some 
other slight cover like the handle or knob.” He used to break out 
into a low, pleasant laugh in describing the scene, although it was no 
laughing matter for him at the time, because he had two, if not three, 
horses shot under him and his clothes were riddled with bullets, and 
yet he did not receive the slightest scratch. One day, the following 
paragraph from Carlyle’s description of the Battle of Mollwitz (10th 
April, 1741) having been shown to him, he said, “ That is the idea 
exactly. I meant to convey.” 


‘In fact, the Austrian Infantry too, all Austrians, hour after hour, are getting 
wearier of it: neither Infantry nor Cavalry can stand being riddled by swift shot 
in that manner. In spite of their knapsack walls, various regiments have shrunk 
out of ball-range; and several cannot, by any persuasion, be got to come into it 
again. Others, who do reluctantly advance,—see what a figure they make ;.man 
after man edging away as he can, so that the regiment stands forty to eighty men 
deep, with lanes through it every two or three yards; permeable everywhere to 
Cavalry, if we had them; and turning nothing to the enemy but color-sergeants 
and bare poles of a regiment.” 


In preparing this article, a parallel suddenly suggested itself in the 
attack made 19th July, 1747, by the Chevalier, or Count, de Belle-Isle 
(brother of the famous marshal), on the Col de |’Assiette, on the road 
to Exiles. This attempt was just about as hopeless as that which 
Humphreys was ordered to make. The Count had twenty-eight bat- 
talions and seven field-pieces, the latter useless in that locality. 
The Piedmontese and Austrians had twenty-one battalions behind 
works constructed of stone and wood, besides palisades. Those works 
were eighteen feet high and thirteen feet thick. The locality itself 
presented obstacles almost insurmountable. The action lasted two 
hours ; that is to say, the defenders, like the Rebels at Fredericksburg, - 
slew for two hours long, without difficulty or danger, as many of the 
assailants as they chose. Among all the bloody engagements which 
signalized a war, which,—to use the expression attributed to Macaulay, 
but taken by him from Archenholz, and by no means original even 
with the latter,—a war in which Indians slew each other in America and 
Blacks in Africa in a quarrel in which they had no earthly interest,— 
this combat was the one of those which awakens the greatest sympathy 
for the useless sacrifice of heroes, mostly in the bloom of youth. Briga- 
dier M. d’Arnaud, who led one division, was mortally wounded among 
the first, and by his side M. de Grille, chief of the staff. The Count 
de Goas, colonel of the Bourbonnais Regiment, perished there. The 
Marquis de Donge, colonel of the Soissonais Regiment, received a 
wound of which he died six days afterwards. The Marquis de 
Brienne, colonel of the Artois Regiment, having had an arm torn off, 
made another attempt on the palisades, crying, “I have still another 
arm for the service of the king,” and was struck dead. The French 
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lost three thousand six hundred and ninety-five dead and one thousand 
six hundred and six wounded, a fatality the reverse of that in most 
other battles, in which the wounded almost always greatly exceed the 
killed. Among the officers the slaughter was excessive. In the 
Bourbonnais Regiment not one escaped death or wounds. The Pied- 
montese lost only one hundred men. Belle-Isle, desperate, strove him- 
self to tear down the palisades. One hand shattered, he grasped them 
with the other only to have that mutilated. Then he tore at them 
with his teeth, and finally was killed. He had often said that a general 
should not survive his defeat, and he perished in obedience to the 
sentiment. His death recalls that of Cynegirus, brother of the poet 
ZEschylus, in the assault of the Greeks upon the beached Persian fleet 
* after Marathon. He seized a stranded vessel, putting off, with one 
hand and it was chopped off; then with the other, likewise cut off; 
then with his teeth, and was killed. Col de |’Assiette is almost an 
exact parallel with Fredericksburg, except that Humphreys escaped. 
The French list of casualties composed about one-fifth of the assaulting 
force ; that of the Union division was not less, out of the men engaged ; 
Swinton, quoted unwillingly, says seventeen hundred out of four 
thousand. 

He was brevetted colonel United States Army for gallant and meri- 
torious services in the Battle of Fredericksburg, Virginia, with date of 
commission that of the conflict, 13th December, 1862, and was warmly 
pressed by Burnside for a full major-general’s commission. This was 
unjustly deferred, because Lincoln could not rise toa full comprehension 
of the sterling metal, mind, soul, and body, of Humphreys, whose inde- 
pendence of thought absolutely startled the President and appalled the 
politicians. Humphreys had quite a breezy interview, but although 
Humphreys won the good opinion of Lincoln, there was some power 
behind the throne was able to defer the promotion until the sword of 
his spirit, as had his sword of flesh, hewed additional vistas to let in 
the light of his merits. It was said in regard to Thomas, “ He is a 
Virginian ; he can afford to. wait.” So it was remarked through sim- 
ilar fallacious judgment, “ Although he deserved it, his elevation must 
be postponed until we see”—what? See what! Just what was proved : 
his unsurpassed devotion to duty and country. Poor, weak, pur- 
blinded, illogical, and inconsequent judgment ! 

The fact is, West Point esoterics saved Humphreys from the full 
effect of his outspoken opinions. No volunteer, not a powerful poli- 
tician, would have been allowed his license. West Point did harm in 
holding up many an inefficient graduate, unworthy of high place, but 
it did great good in the cases of Thomas and Humphreys. 

His next services in the field were at Chancellorsville, 2d—4th 
May, 1863; in the Pennsylvania campaign (Army of the Potomac), 
June-July (having received promotion to lieutenant-colonel, Corps 
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of Engineers, 3d March, 1863), and was brilliantly engaged in the 
battle of Gettysburg, 1st-3d July, 1863, in command of the Second 
Division, Third Corps, Army of the Potomac. 

Transferred after Chancellorsville and the fall of the lamented 
Berry from the command of the Third Division of the Fifth Corps to 
that of the Second (white diamond) Division of the “glorious old 
fighting Third Corps,” Humphreys proved a chief worthy to lead the 
men who looked up to Hooker as their father-in-arms, and had been 
“ dipped”—not sprinkled—in blood at Williamsburg. 

At Gettysburg he again made his mark,—a grand one,—and his 
report of the operations of his division, and the description of his con- 
summate handling of it, gave absolute proof of the truth of the opin- 
ion, that there was none more fit than Humphreys to shape the destinies 
of our great Army of the East, THE army of the country. 

This opinion is no mere conjecture founded on the partiality of the 
writer, for he has heard it from several sources, but especially from the . 
lips of a distinguished general, one of the recipients: of the three medals 
accorded for the decisive victory at the East, and of the war,—one 
against whose breast of patriotic intrepidity the mighty lance of Lee 
splintered in dead, wounded, and prisoners. 

He received the brevet of brigadier-general United States Army, 
13th March, 1865, for gallant and meritorious services at the battle of 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. 

* * * * * * * * 

From the 8th July, 1863, four days after Gettysburg, to the 25th 
November, 1864, Humphreys, as Major-General of Volunteers, 8th 
July, 1863, held the position of Chief of Staff of the Army of the 
Potomac, being engaged in the action of Manassas Gap, 23d July, 
1863; the Rapidan operations, October-November, 1863, including 
the actions of 12th October and 7th November, 1863, on the Rappa- 
hannock, and combat of Bristoe Station, 14th October, 1863; opera- 
tions of Mine Run, 29th November—3d December, 1863; action of the 
Rapidan, 6th February, 1864; battle of the Wilderness, 5th-6th May, 
1864; battles around Spottsylvania, 9th-20th May, 1864; battles of 
North Anna, 23d-26th May, 1864; battles of the Tolopotomy, 28th— 
30th May, 1864; battles of Cold Harbor, 1st-3d June, 1864; assaults 
of Petersburg, 16th-18th June, and 30th July (Mine), 1864; battles 
of the Weldon Railroad, 18th-25th August, 1864; action c* Peeble’s 
Farm, 30th September, 1864, and action of Boydton Plank-Road 
[known to the Third Corps men as the “ First Bull Pen”], 27th Octo- 
ber, 1864; in command of combined Second and Third Army Corps, 
25th November, 1864, to 27th June, 1865, being engaged in the siege 
of Petersburg till its fall, 3d April, 1865, including the actions of 
Hatcher’s Run [styled by the old Third Corps as the “ Second Bull- 
Pen” ], 4th-6th February, 1865, and.the almost daily attacks on the 
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works, 24th March to 3d April, 1865, and was most prominent and 
influential in the pursuit of General Lee’s Rebel Army (including the 
several actions of the combined Second and Third Corps), 6th April, 
1865, terminating at Sailor’s Creek, and actions at High Bridge and 
Farmville, 7th April, 1865, receiving for his gallant and meritorious 
services in the battle of Sailor’s Creek, proper, the brevet of major-gen- 
eral United States Army, 13th March, 1865, till the surrender of the 
Army of Northern Virginia, 9th April, 1865, at Appomattox Court- 
House. 

Although Humphreys had displayed a bravery that ranked him 
among the very few exemplary, brave, intrepid, and tenacious fighters, 
as General Palfrey elegantly states it, and although he had displayed 
consummate ability as Chief of Staff of the Army of the Potomac from 
8th July, 1863, to 25th November, 1864, it was not until he assumed 
command of the combined Second and Third Corps that he demonstrated 
his full capabilities as a general. It is painful to think how little the 
American people know of the services that he rendered to them while 
Chief of Staff. If he had been listened to, or, perhaps more properly 
speaking, if his plans had been carried out,—if fate accords any influ- 
ence to free will,—what different results might have followed! With 
what blazing indignation he used to demonstrate how this movement 
for crushing Lee had been frustrated by incomprehension, delay, or 
obstinacy, or ill feeling, or prejudice, in spite of all his zeal and care, 
on the part of one important factor or another! how on one occasion 
disobedience of reiterated and emphasized orders traversed one of the 
best conceptions and a promising operation ; and how, on a third occa- 
sion, a course of conduct which deserved the severest punishment ren- 
dered a fine, grand idea, pregnant with assurances of triumphant suc- 
cess, a mere and lamentable fiasco. Why he did not develop all these 
facts in his preliminary little work on the fall campaign of 1863, 
written as an introduction to his larger work on the operations of the 
succeeding years, can only be attributed to his marked magnanimity, 
which would not strike when no beneficial result could follow the blow. 
One piece of advice which he does state, and which was not followed, 
was his argument in favor of retaining the old corps organizations in 
the Army of the Potomac. He gives his reasons, and they were un- 
answerable, and Colonel Dodge repeats them in his “ Bird’s-Eye View 
of the War.” 

The obliteration of such corps as the First and Third, with their 
records of Glory,—the First Corps, which represented the Army of 
Northeastern Virginia, and was the embryo of the Army of the Poto- 
mac, and the Third Corps, with its galaxy of gallantry, baptized by 
immersion, not mere sprinkling of blood, in the first heavy battle at the 
East, Williamsburg,—a corps,—as grand but unfortunate Warren (Pal- 
frey) said, “a peculiar people ;”—a corps worthy to rank up alongside of 
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the Tenth Legion of Cesar; and the merging of these two corps with 
the Fifth and Second, which could show no nobler, if as noble, a Roster 
of Service; was one of the cruelest acts done by military authority. 
When Suworrow, than whom never existed a more perfect despot at the 
head of an army, launched his columns up the zig-zag of Airolo, he 
stood aghast at the carnage inflicted upon his devoted troops by a foe 
under shelter and accustomed to the defense of mountain positions, and 
at once arrested the useless slaughter and resorted to “ practical strategy” 
after he saw that an audacious aggressive was futile. What one of our 
chiefs who won the prizes ever stood aghast at a similar prodigality of 
lives, each one of which was woyth a company of those, the waste of 
whom awakened a shudder in the Taker of Ismail, the Victor of the 
Trebia and of Novi, and the Passer of the St. Gothard, and the undis- 
mayed hero of the subsequent horrors of an unexampled Alpine march 
and cataclysm? Let Fredericksburg, Kenesaw, Cold Harbor, the 
Hare House, best known among many others, answer. With all the 
impetuosity of Suworrow (Suvarr’off, in Russian, writes the United 
States ambassador, William H. Hunt), Humphreys would never have 
forgotten the tactical sagacity of the Second or Modern Turenne, Mo- 
reau. Perhaps, as he remarked in his last letter to a friend only a few 
days before his lamented decease,— 
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‘¢ Who can question that Suworrow was one of the remarkable men,—soldiers ? 
His whole life was passed among soldiers. He had those heroic qualities that not 
many possess, which affect troops like an electric shock. No man that has not the 
gift, whatever may be his talents, whatever may be his acquirements, his capacity, 
can touch them in this way. It does not come from study, it does not come from 
skill. Itis the inspiration of the moment, irresistible, and lifts the commander, 
when he has it, out of himself and far above all personal thoughts, and carries his 
troops with him. Certainly did not have it, nor did , for he was not 
passionate enough. Perhaps his imperturbable calm might have yielded to it if he 
had been nearer the troops.”’ 


Reflect upon a short anecdote that exemplifies his common sense and 
appreciation of character. On one occasion he rode up to a division- 
commander as he was about to put in a battery. “I knew it could 
do no good to explain,” said Humphreys to a friend, “but I was also 
well aware, from the character of the man, that he himself would be 
convinced of the futility of his order before I could explain the mat- 
ter to him. It was so. The guns were scarcely unlimbered and a 
shot fired before it was manifest that the movement was senseless. 
Meanwhile, I was getting everything prepared ready to move on. 
The division-general was almost immediately convinced of his mis- 
take, which he acknowledged and excused, so that all the battery had 
to do was to limber up again and accommodate itself to the general 
advance. Some generals would have ripped and tore and swore, and 
the result would have been a delay, which was certainly obviated by 
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calmness and common sense. A hundred such instances could be 
related. One more will be sufficient, because all the further space 
accorded must be devoted to one or more operations of sufficient weight 
to justify detail. On the 31st March, when Warren got such hard 
raps in trying to reach the White Oak Road,—which, by the way, 
Miles, First Division, Second Corps, did attain,—and the rebels had 
dealt rather summarily with his divisions one after another then and 
there, with what exquisite precision and instantaneous delivery did 
Humphreys hurl the gallant Miles on the flank of the successful rebels 
and wither their temporary triumph ! 

The disposition of our lines at Malvern Hill was due to Hum- 
phreys. The result was a sorrowful catastrophe for the assaulting 
rebels, flushed and exultant with the manner in which they precipi- 
tated what has been politely styled the “change of base” from the 
York to the James. 

In November, 1864, Hancock having been compelled to relinquish 
his command in the field in consequence of the reopening of his wound 
received at Gettysburg, Humphreys succeeded to the leadership of his, 
the combined Second and Third Corps, relinquishing his position as 
Chief of Staff of the Army of the Potomac to a worthy successor, Gen- 
eral A.S. Webb. In the first operation of consequence in which he 
directed the movements of his corps he gave a lesson to the enemy, 
which was afterwards repeated in the same vicinity with like severity. 
The first occasion alluded to was on the 5th February, 1865, the 
second expedition to Hatcher’s Run, when the Confederates attempted 
their darling manceuvre of driving a strong column like a wedge into 
a rift in our lines and rolling up in disaster the split-off fragment. 
This time they were so badly punished that they were glad to let Hum- 
phreys “severely alone.” The second occasion referred to was on the 
31st March, when Humphreys, perceiving that the Confederate mass 
accumulating upon Warren was exposing its left flank, let loose his 
First (Miles’s) Division, and rolled them up, as they had so often rolled 
us up aforetimes. 

In this short sketch it would be impossible to dilate upon all the 
examples of precision and “ potential fight” exhibited by Humphreys. 
On the 25th March, when Lee made his great break at Fort Stead- 
man, Humphreys took advantage of his opportunity, went in on his 
front as Wright—on the right of the combined Second and Third 
Corps—on his own, and by clearing away the obstacles accomplished a 
result which so greatly co-operated in rendering Wright’s triumph a 
sure thing on Sunday, 2d April, following. 

In the pursuit of Lee, Humphreys was let loose, as it were, on his 
own hook. With his (the combined Second and Third) Corps, he so 
clung to the rapidly-retreating Army of Northern Virginia, that it 
bled to death under the ae wounds which he inflicted. 
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Without detracting from the credit due to Sheridan and the cavalry, 
to Wright and the Sixth’ Corps, or to any other general, it is but justice 
to claim for Humphreys that he was the first to strike the Army of 
Northern Virginia, proper, at the Amelia Salt Sulphur Springs on the 
morning of Thursday, 6th April, to grapple with it, to lacerate it in a 
series of struggles which lasted throughout the day, and over a distance 
of fourteen miles. In vain were Lee’s endeavors to shake off his most 
persistent pursuer, which ended only with the setting sun and a disaster, 
Humphreys’s “ independent fight” at Perkinson’s Mill, near the mouth 
of Sailor’s Creek. 

Availing themselves of the encumbered condition of the roads, 
blocked with the wreck of their trains and defeat, the enemy slipped 
away in the night; but, as a distinguished Confederate general of divis- 
ion remarked, “Just as the sun was heaving in sight above the hills, 
which cast their shadows across the Appomattox, simultaneously (with 
the orb of day) the line of Federal skirmishers crowned the same 
ridge.” They were the “early birds’ of Humphreys, who swooped 
down upon High Bridge, and saved the only viaduct across the Appo- 
mattox which the Confederates had not burned, or did not succeed in 
destroying in the very teeth of the pursuit. Four miles farther on, at 
“ Cumberland Church,” as the enemy style the field, or, according to our 
nomenclature, “the Heights of Farmville,’ Humphreys again fell in 
with the concrete essence of Lee’s army. The Confederate Com- 
mander-in-Chief was down at Farmville when the roar and rattle of 
Humphreys’s artillery and musketry burst ominously upon his ear. 
“There is that Second Corps again!” he exclaimed, gathered up what 
troops were still available, and hastened to the point of collision, the 
last stricken field between the four-years’-long antagonists, on the “ Rich- 
mond and Lynchburg Pike, commonly called the Cumberland Road.” 
Although not in force sufficient to carry the hastily-intrenched position, 
naturally strong, highly defensible, and occupied in force, Humphreys 
struck so persistently and so hard that when his Second (Barlow’s) 
Division rejoined him—recalled as soon as the contending forces clashed 
—the enemy again decamped, and Humphreys resumed his unrelenting 
pursuit. 

From the moment that Humphreys first struck the enemy at Amelia 
Springs until they surrendered at Appomattox Court-House there was 
scarcely an hour of sufficient light that his skirmishers were not en- 
gaged with theirs. “ You will have to take care of yourself,” was 
Meade’s dispatch to Humphreys; and nobly and effectually did he do 
80,—nobly as regarded himself; effectually as regarded the enemy. It 
was through his skirmish line that the first flag of truce made its way 
to the headquarters of our armies, and it was only in obedience to the 
orders of his superiors that the incessant crackle of his advanced posts 
ceased to send their deadly warnings into the enemy’s lines. 
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The human mind is so prone to error that it is almost incapable 
of accepting the naked truth. Some minds cannot receive the truth. 
Like dyspeptic stomachs, for them truth is too strong food. Many 
justify the language of St. Jude, “ Having men’s persons in admira- 
tion because of advantage.” The people of this country, with the ex- 
ception of a small minority, believe that the fate of Lee was decided 
by the cavalry; that, unassisted, the cavalry won the battle of Little 
Sailor’s Creek. Mark the words, Little Sailor’s Creek, not Sailor’s 
Creek proper. The victory there belonged to Humphreys. It is 
claimed that Ewell would not have surrendered to the cavalry if it 
had not been stiffened by the Sixth Corps, any more than Gordon at 
Appomattox Court-House was appalled by the Union troopers, but 
yielded at the apparition of the Union footmen. It is claimed that on 
the evening of the 6th April, Mahone’s division received a charge in a 
way that astonished both horses and mules. About the mules, see the 
Narrative or Diary of General H. Edwin Tremaine. At Appomattox 
Court-House, when Gordon believed that cavalry alone barred the way 
to escape, he simply formed his lines, lively with hope, and with a full 
faith in his power of bursting through. It was only when the infantry 
manifested their presence that he came to the conclusion that the road 
was blocked. Cavalry is all well enough in its sphere, but within that 
sphere is not included any chance of impression upon veteran infantry, 
supplied with arms of precision, who have confidence in themselves, 
and know how to shoot. To cut in upon trains, intercept convoys, 
waste, harass, and bewilder, cavalry is all well enough. There never 
was a more capable, dashing, and audacious leader than Laudon, and 
yet the Pommeranian infantry regiment (Manteuffel) put their fingers 
to the nose at him one hundred and twenty-five years ago, when mus- 
kets were almost as inefficient, compared to the rifled arms of precision 
of to-day, as smooth-bores to cross-bows. 

When at Jetersville, absolute uncertainty reigned at the headquar- 
ters of the Army of the Potomac as to Lee’s movements and line of 
retreat,—who discovered them? Humphreys. Who followed up 
and fought Lee all day, clung to him, depleted him, cleft his array 
and fought a hard fight with him at night at Perkinson’s Mills? 
Humphreys. Who split off Ewell, and drove him into the trap of 
the Sixth Corps and Cavalry at Little Sailor’s Creek? Humphreys. 
What were the cavalry doing all day? Cutting in upon the rebel 
trains on a totally different road, a mile or two, sometimes several 
miles, south of that on which Humphreys was moving, fighting and 
driving. When a dispatch was sent from cavalry headquarters stating 
that they were at Deatonsville, where were they? In the district of 
Deatonsville, it is true, but not at the hamlet. Humphreys was there 
fighting, while they were cutting and carving among the impedimenta, 
not the veteran fighting Personnel, on a road a mile or so to the south. 
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One of the best fighting cavalry leaders engaged on this day admitted 
this after he had examined the maps. There is no intention to depre- 
ciate the services of the cavalry, but their generally accepted réle during 
the retreat of Lee, according to popular opinion, is an error, often of 
locality. With all their glory, they themselves would not seek to 
appropriate the laurels which belong to the combined Second and Third 
Corps under Humphreys. “To the law and the testimony,” says the 
Book of Books; to General Tremaine’s Narrative or Diary is now 
the appeal. He was on Crook’s staff, and saw all. 

Again, at Cumberland Church, two or three miles north of Farm- 
ville, the field of the last pitched battle of the Army of the Potomac, 
who was the fighting factor there? Humphreys. What was in his 
front? The whole concentrated remnants of the Army of Northern: 
Virginia. Ifa veteran infantry corps, Army of the Potomac, had 
been crossed at Farmville on the afternoon of the 7th of April, 1865, 
the matter might have been settled then and there, and there would 
have been no need of the fifty miles farther pursuit to Appomattox 
Court-House. A single division of cavalry did cross, and came to 
grief. Humphreys was left alone in his glory. Is there any error in 
these statements? any falsification, in the slightest degree, of the record? 
any misstatement in regard to time, place, and result? It is simply 
claimed that Humphreys was the hero of the Grand Hunt of the 
“Stag of Ten”—Lee. 

It is a curious subject for consideration, this Battle of Heights of 
Farmville or Cumberland Church,—indicated on scarcely any map,— 
which ought to be as famous as Shiloh Church at Pittsburg Landing 
on the Tennessee. The Army of Northern Virginia might have been 
wiped out there ina blaze of glory if those in command on the south side 
of the river had only, after a moment’s reflection, sent over the Twenty- 
fourth and Sixth Corps to support the cavalry and cut off the farther 
retreat of Lee, who could have been surrounded and overwhelmed by 
a flash of genius and immediate action. What occurred very much 
resembles the inextricable course pursued by Napoleon, “the great god 
of the Ephesians”—i.e., the military sheep of Panurge, of which each 
one bleats in chorus with the others. He made many disgraceful 
blunders, any one of which would have ruined the reputation of our 
leading generals. On the 8th August, 1812, by scattering his army he 
had exposed himself to a serious check near Smolensk. The Russians 
were on the right bank of the Dnieper. Instead of advancing to meet 
them on the direct road to Smolensk, 13th August, he threw three bridges 
and two hundred thousand men over the Dnieper and then ascended 
the left bank. 

‘« By this extraordinary maneuvre he marched along two sides of a triangle in- 


stead of one side, placed the fortress of Smolensk and the Dnieper between himself 
and the army he wished to attack, and sacrificed several days in useless movements 
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at a time when every day’s march cost the army upwards of a thousand men. We 
have heard of armies when on the defensive seeking to shelter themselves behind 
rivers and fortresses, but we never before heard of an assailant forcing these advan- 
tages on the assailed; it was first arming the bull with the horns, and taking him 
by the horns afterwards.”’ 


The reverse occurred at Farmville, and is just as inexplicable; the 
rebel forces were on the left shore and the Union troops on the right. 
Everything available at the time and in time should have been thrown 
over to the left shore, whereas, exactly as in the case of Napoleon, two 
days were lost in movements which would have been useless and un- 
necessary if there had been a concentration of force upon Lee on the 
afternoon of the 7th. 

Eighteen years have elapsed since these occurrences, and therefore 
it is next to impossible to prove the condition of the Appomattox River 
and its fords in April, 1865, because human memory is too untrust- 
worthy ; but while this article is being written most exquisite plans 
and maps found at the moment, show the positions of each division of 
the combined Second and Third Corps and the confronting rebel troops 
from point to point, from Jetersville to Appomattox Court-House. If 
these maps are correct, there were undoubtedly roads, with bridges and 
fords, just above and also below Farmville, one, within half a mile, 
marked on a “Sketch exhibiting the operations of the Second Army 
Corps during the 6th, 7th, 8th, and 9th of April, 1865,” marked “ Con- 
. federate and United States Cavalry crossed here ;” another, Jackson’s 
Ford, within a mile and a half, and a third, Dillon’s Ford, within two 
miles above. Venable’s Ford was below, between Farmville and High 
Bridge, and on the same sketch (lying on the table) is noted, a little 
east of Bad Luck Creek, “Confederates forded here.” Bridges suffi- 
cient for the passage of troops and artillery could have been constructed 
across the stream easily and expeditiously by appropriating the mate- 
rial of adjacent buildings, and troops and guns thrown over in the 
course of the afternoon before evening closed. Lee was in front of 
Humphreys long after dark. Wright, with the Sixth Corps, did not 
get across until near (?) midnight. Ordinary activity could have made 
such dispositions and movements that the surrender or annihilation of 
Lee might have occurred on the night of the 7th or morning of the 8th, 
saving the further labors and sufferings of two days’ forced marches of 
thirty to fifty miles according to the routes traversed, and the campaign 
ended in a far more satisfactory manner to the Union soldiers at Cum- 
berland Church than at Appomattox Court-House. 

As the chief in command was at Farmville when the cavalry were 
worsted on the opposite shore between 3 and 4 P.M., it should not be 
deemed improper if a student of history asks why Humphreys was not 
immediately and fully supported and reinforced, and every advantage 
taken of his having brought Lee to bay. The firing north of the 
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river and at Cumberland Church was distinctly heard on the south side, 
and as the church is only three miles, and Gregg’s repulse was within 
a mile and a half, and Barlow’s fight within a mile north of Farmville, 
the smoke of the several engagements must have been distinctly seen 
from the high grounds overlooking that town or village, notwithstand- 
ing the wooded condition of the country. Meade was not to blame, 
because at 4.30 p.m. he notified Humphreys,— 


‘“‘T have sent orders to General Wright to order forward, in my name, the 
Twenty-fourth Corps from Farmville, and to follow it with the Sixth. J fully 
indicated your [Humphreys’s] position and the necessity of support being given you. 
Before my dispatch could have reached General Wright I received one from him, 
stating the liewtenant-general was at Farmville. I have no doubt, therefore, troops 
will be hurried forward, if not already moving. We hear artillery and musketry in 
a westerly direction from here, which is more to the left [south] than your posi- 
tion, which I take to be about northwest [from High Bridge]. This may be the 
Twenty-fourth Corps [as it should have been]. When Barlow comes up, if you 
hear heavy firing on the left [towards Farmville], I would attack with the whole 
force.’’ 


What was the actual result? The contrary of Meade’s orders and 
Humphreys’s expectations. Wright answers Webb 5.10 P.m.,— 


“Your [Meade’s] dispatch of 3.50 P.M., ordering me to assist General Hum- 
phreys in reference to affairs in front of the Second Corps, is received, and I have 
shown it to General Grant, who is here, and will direct in the absence of General 
Meade.”’ 


What did occur? Partial paralysis. Wright did not get all his . 
troops over until near (?) midnight, and the Twenty-fourth Corps did not 
cross at all, and Crook crossed back again to the south side of the Ap- 
pomattox. Thus Humphreys was left to himself all alone on the north 
of the river, and all that he did not achieve, and all that he suffered, 
must rest with whoever left him thus unsupported, while all the glory 
accrues to him. 

When the movements of Humphreys and his labors, building 
bridges and roads, and his detentions by the cavalry, between the 3d 
and 9th of April, are considered closely, there is scarcely such another 
example of expeditiousness and tenacity in a pursuit on record. On 
the 6th his troops were on the move from 6 A.M. until dark. For 
eleven hours and fourteen miles—having previously marched four 
miles and built two bridges, and repaired the road-bridge over Flat 
Creek—he was continuously fighting; was victorious in six engage- 
ments; thesecond a hard fight, the sixth and last a “heavy battle.” 
These are facts, if maps and reports and dispatches are worth anything 
as proofs. On the 7th the combined Second and Third Corps started 
between starlight and sunrise (5.32 A.M.), went directly for the enemy, 
struck him first at High Bridge, and afterwards at Cumberland Church, 
upon the Heights of Farmville, and fought him at both places unas- 

sisted, and did all the fighting of any account—and some very hard 
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fighting—of this day. On the 8th, Humphreys marched about twenty- 
five miles from Cumberland Church, the scene of the last pitched battle 
of the “ Army of the Potomac” and the “Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia,” and would have marched on more if his supply-train had been 
brought forward in time. His leading troops did not go into camp till 
midnight, and some of them did not reach their halting-place until 4 
A.M. of the 9th. On the 9th, by 12 m., Humphreys—as before stated 
—was “bunk up” against Lee’s rear. (See “ From the Rapidan to 
Appomattox Court-House,” Unirep Service, July, 1883; “The 
Burgoyne Campaign,” UnirEp SERVICE, October, 1883, and “La 
Royale,” or “The Grand Hunt of the Army of the Potomac,” 1872- 
1874, for particulars.) 

On the 9th, 12 m., Humphreys was pressed as close up as possible 
upon Lee’s rear or east front under Longstreet, and Colonel Paine, who 
was absolutely within the rebel lines, wrote, “I think General Hum- 
phreys was only prevented from almost annihilating the enemy by 
the truce.” He was holding his watch in his hand, “Exactly as the 
hands pointed to the hour of 2 p.m. Humphreys mounted and gave 
the order to advance; but his troops had scarcely moved twenty paces, 
or one hundred yards, when a messenger from General Meade informed 
him that the truce had been extended ‘until further orders,’ and he 
halted the corps in the position marked on the United States Engineer 
Map ‘ Appomattox Court-House,’ close up against Lee. Before long 
the notice of the surrender of Lee was received, and he had to issue 
orders at once to the skirmishers, now become pickets, to prevent his 
officers and men from passing over into Lee’s camps.” 

And here the reader’s attention is invited to a fact which he will 
do well to impress upon his memory. Humphreys had none of that 
supercilious feeling towards or mistrust of volunteer officers, too 
common among many of his equals in rank, and his combined Second 
and Third Corps, from Divisions and Brigades down to Regiments, 
Batteries, and Companies,—Infantry, Artillery, and Cavalry,—were, 
throughout, commanded by Volunteers: Miles,—then and since so 
greatly distinguished,—First Division; Barlow,—one of the stiffest 
fighters in the army,—Second Division ; Mott,—a regular old Roman,— 
afterwards De Trobriand,—a chivalric exemplar of French gallantry, — 
Third Division; Brigadiers, Scott, Nugent, McDougall, Ramsey, 
Smythe, Pierce, and McAllister,—certainly one of the finest specimens 
of the old Cromwellian type; Acting Brigadiers, Colonels Olmsted, 
Maclvor, Woodall, and Shephard. 

General Cullum closes his remarks as follows, Humphreys: “On 
march to, and at Washington, D. C., 10th April to 27th June, 1865; 
in command of the District of Pennsylvania, in Middle Department, 
28th July to 9th December, 1865; in charge of the examination of 
the Mississippi Levees, 9th December, 1865, to 8th August, 1866. 
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He was mustered out of the volunteer service 31st August, 1866, and 
placed, at Washington, D.C., 8th August, 1866, in command of the 
Corps of Engineers, and in charge of the Engineer Bureau, with the 
rank of brigadier-general, and Chief of Engineers of the United States 
Army 8th August, 1866.” His civil history, resumed, presents him as 
member of the American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, 1857, and of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
Boston, Massachusetts, 1863; Corporator of the National Academy of 
Sciences since 3d March, 1863; Honorary Member of the Imperial 
Royal Geological Institute of Vienna, Austria, 1862, and of the Royal 
Institute of Science and Art of Lombardy, Milan, Italy, 1864.° 

Within a year or so of his lamented demise, Humphreys demon- 
strated he was as able with his pen, as a military historian, as he had 
shown himself to be distinguished in command of troops and as an en- 
gineer, both in the field and in every branch of bureau scientific ser- 
vice and in the application of his vast knowledge to serviceable ends. 
In regard to his military history, it has been observed : 


‘‘As a clear, concise exposition of military operations, the United States now 
possess a narrative worthy to rank with that of the first great military triumvir 
and historian, and with those of the best known great modern war critic, Jomini, 
without the usual supplementary dissertations of the latter, which were precluded 
by the space accorded to the author by his publishers. Tbe work to which this 
refers is the twelfth and concluding volume of Scribner’s military treatises upon 
the Civil War, covering ‘The Virginia Campaign of 1864 and 1865,’ by Major- 
General A. A. Humphreys, who, as Division Commander, as Chief of Staff of the 
Army of the Potomac, and as a commander of the Second—in reality, the com- 
bined Second and Third—Corps, ‘ performed actions worthy of Cesar,’ and now 
relates what he prepared, directed, supervised, or performed with an ability, clear- 
ness, and terseness that rival the commentaries of the Roman historian. General 
Humpbhreys’s work begins with the plunge into the blood-bath of the Wilderness, 
carries the reader through the bloody sap from the Rapidan to the James, then 
through the little less bloody siege of Petersburg and the last ‘Grand Hunt’ to 
Appomattox Court-House,—eleven months of incessant labors, sufferings, and con- 
flicts almost unparalleled in the annals of war. The Fight in the Wilderness is 
one that can scarcely be conceived by any one who did not participate. The col- 
lisions of skirmish lines almost amounted to what are classed as ‘affairs,’ the con- 
flicts of wings of the army to battles of the first class, and the whole equaled a 
truceless grand battle of nearly the period of agony which intervened between the 
preparation of the orders due to Humphreys, prior to the great move, down to the 
reception of the correspondence for surrender, of which the majority passed 
through his lines. The initiative in the Wilderness recalls the pregnant sentences 
of Michelet, master of laconic comprebensiveness, in his description of Rocroy. 
He styles the Duke d’Enghien’s prelude ‘ Operation assez scabreuse’ (a tough enough 
job), and as he develops the action he appears to be describing Grant’s pushing 
and pulling beyond the Rapidan River and limit, so,often fatal to the Union ex- 
pectations. And, again, the same grand historian seems in Grant to be reviving 
the obstinate Condé. One of his paragraphs appears to be most pertinent: ‘ We 
lost much more than Mercy (Lee). But the moral result was prodigious! Europe 


5 This statement of service appears at 3641, pages 384-6, Biographical Register 
of the United States Military Academy, by Major-General Cullum, vol. i., 1868. 
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stood aghast before the docility of the French (Union) soldier, who obeyed to such 
a degree as to be willing to assault the impossible. Europe, indeed, stood aghast at 
the tenacious courage, calm yet fierce, pitiless cruelty of the man (Condé, summer 
of 1644; Grant, summer of 1864), who buried a world there of soldiers, officers, all 
his friends, rather than loosen his hold.’ Type of ‘fighting it out on this line if it 
takes all summer.’ 

‘‘ Humphreys’s book, covering 344 pages of mutual slaughter, is condensed into 
400 12mo pages, a miracle of brain-alembic-resolution. It cannot be read as a 
novel, but it will repay the careful perusal of a student. It is a revelation, and 
justifies the remark of a military expert, critic, historian, and soldier, that if Na- 
poleon had crossed the Niemen in 1812 with such an army as Grant carried across 
the Rapidan in 1864,—an army flexible as a Toledo blade and capable of the rigidity 
of a mace of adamant, adaptative, self-supplying, all-sufficient in valor and forti- 
tude,—he could have gone to Moscow and St. Petersburg triumphantly, and the 
knell of the Czar had sounded, the history of Russia had closed. Whoever reads 
Humpbhreys’s volume will appreciate this. 

‘The supplementary volume subsequently published by Charles Scribner’s Sons 
—supplementary to their series, and likewise introductory to the last, the twelfth 
volume—is entirely out of place, because it appears as a separate book, and as such ~ 
is not in the regular order of events, and consequently unsatisfactory ; whereas, in 
reality, the additional issue (XIII.?) is neither more nor less than a very concise 
introduction, to present as fully as is consistent with clearness the important and 
misunderstood events of the autumn of 1863 and winter of 1863-64 east of the Alle- 
ghanies in Virginia, and bridge over the ten months between the retreat of Lee 
from Gettysburg, 4th-5th July, 1863, and the advance of Grant upon Lee, 4th—5th 
May, 1864,—a movement which ushered in the unintermitted hammering that re- 
sulted in the final crushing at Appomattox Court-House about eleven months after- 
wards, 9th April, 1865. Taken as a whole,—for in justice to the author these two 
books (XIII. ? and XII.) cannot be separated,—the supplementary volume (XIII. ?) 
serving as a necessary Preface to Volume XII., proper, of the regular series ; 
together this contribution to war history is one of the most remarkable as well as 
able treatises that has ever been prepared by « thorough soldier for soldiers’ read- 
ing and instruction. Throughout the last two thousand years there have not been 
twenty volumes or half as many works on military operations that are worthy to 
rank with it in the highest class of such literature. 

“ The first in the order of time and, perhaps, quality is Caesar's Commentaries. 
Then a gap of over eight hundred years occurs until the time of the Emperor Leo 
VI., when that imperial soldier-philosopher produced a summary of the military 
art, of which, in some respects, the lessons are applicable for all time. Between 
Leo and ‘ The Perfect Captain,’ 1636 (‘ Memoires de la Guerre de la Valteline’), 
of the Duke de Rohan there is almost a blank. The French general wrote, it is 
true, within a circumscribed sphere, and, however valuable what he did write, his 
considerations are restricted more particularly to mountain warfare. Marshal 
Montluc’s Commentaries, which appeared towards the end of the sixteenth century, 
Henry IV. styled the ‘Soldier’s Breviary,’ and were deemed worthy of citation by 
Napoleon. Nevertheless Montluc’s production scarcely rises to the highest grade. 
Next in order appears Frederic the Great, and his volumes on his ‘Three Silesian 
Wars’ and the ‘Campaign of Maneuvres,’ ‘Three Button Loo War’ in 1779, which 
are models in many respects. Nothing like them had been written since Caesar. 
The Napoleonic wars produced two writers, one Jomini, known the world over, and 
Von Bulow, scarcely known at all, who displayed great abilities as military commen- 
tators. Their works constitute a new departure in this literature. The Prussian, 
Von Bulow, was the greater genius of the two, but Jomini had most talent, and talent 
almost invariably produces works of more practical value than genius. Genius is 
for the few, talent for the many. General A. A. Humphreys is, in some regards, 
Cesar redivivus; in others, Frederic; in others, again, Jomini; without the latter’s 
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explanatory considerations. This may seem like a mere panegyric of our Amer- 
ican general and his books, but is nevertheless sober truth. His volume may not be 
popular, because all concise works, however able, are hard reading for ordinary 
minds. Readers, as a rule, do not desire to be compelled to think, and no one can 
read Humphreys’s work without doing a large amount of thinking. There is no 
splurge, no pen-painting, no fine writing. Everything is to the point. Restricted 
space precluded anything but the clearest, concise presentation of the facts consti- 
tuting a chain of large and small, immense and little, conflicts, that knew no lull, 
respite, even an intermittent pulsation, in the combined labor, suffering, and fight- 
ing of about three hundred days. This vast agony, this terrific draught upon the 
Material and Personal of the nation, this bloody sweat, is all developed and revealed 
distinctly, but never diffusely, for a single paragraph in 400 12mo pages. Itisa 
marvel of human mental digestion and assimilation, enough to exhaust the brain- 
tissues of a giant, and it required a gigantic mental structure to do such a work so 
well. It will live asa military text-book as long as war continues a national necessity. 

‘« There is, or was, a famous Spanish painter, he may be dead, burned out, who 
produced wonderful effects on canvas by eccentric labor. Sometimes he seemed to 
throw his brush at the canvas, and sometimes to stab it with the camel’s-hair pencil. 
Seeing him at work, excited and inspired, thinking, executing, no one could be- 
lieve that a grand result would remain as the reward of such a style. Neverthe- 
less his pictures are marvelous in expression. His painting was inspiration. The 
idea had been growing, growing, like the embryo in the womb. It was the child 
of long process of thought, and it came to the birth at once ‘a proper child.’ So 
it is with Humphreys’s books, and every one who desires to possess in Volume XII., 
and the supplementary (or prefatory) volume, will find in them a compendious, lucid 
narrative of the last twenty-one months of the war at the East for the suppression 
of ‘ The Slaveholders’ Rebellion,’ but more particularly of the last eleven months, 
as compressed in Volume XII. of the military series published by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons.” 

‘It is not an ill-founded opinion, that tor any dispassionate history of a civil 
war the world must wait until all the actors in it are dead. Then we may reason- 
ably hope that there will be found some one with judgment sound enough to weigh 
conflicting statements and set the course of events in their true light. There is one 
historian in our day, however, who has come very near proving that the opinion 
to which we have referred is not absolutely true. That historian is the Count of 
Paris, the fifth and sixth volumes of whose ‘ History of the Civil War in America’é 
—forming Volume III. of the English translation—have recently appeared. In 
the earlier volumes the Count allowed his judgment to be warped at times by his 
friendship for a particular general. But in the portion which has just been given 
to the world there is no sign of this predilection of the author for any person, and 
the firmness and calmness with which he weighs the acts of those about whom he 
writes are worthy of all praise. At the same time, with constant practice, his style 
has gained in clearness, finish, and elegance. The historical present, which, like all 
French historians, he prefers, does not show to advantage in an English dress. And 
he might with profit have taken a hint from Macaulay, and use the ‘I,’ instead of 
the much abused newspaper ‘we.’ But these are matters of taste. And it must 
be conceded that upon the whole his narrative is worthy of his great theme, in 
treating which he reaches in this volume—we follow the enumeration of the Eng- 
lish translation—1863—the year of Vicksburg and Gettysburg,—one of the most 
memorable years in the world’s history. 

‘‘ A comparison is inevitable between the work of the Count of Paris and that 
of General Humphreys [noticed last month in the Manhattan]. The severity of 


6 «History of the Civil War in America.’’ By Comte de Paris. This volume 
comprises Volumes V. and VI. of the French edition without abridgment. Phila- 
delphia: Porter & Coates. 
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style and conciseness of the latter are in marked contrast with the flowing narrative 
of the French historian. Our American, whether influenced by friendship or life- 
long association, or because he thought it unnecessary, seldom pronounces opinions 
upon particular men. He states the facts in a very pointed way, and lets them speak 
for themselves. This shows remarkable self-restraint, since, while chief of staff, 
he suffered from the delinquencies of others, and often saw his almost perfect plans 
traversed, paralyzed, and more than once ruined by the criminal negligence of 
incompetent or discontented subordinates of high rank, placed in positions to which 
they were essentially unequal, either by the influence or ignorance of officials in 
Washington. The Count, on the other hand, does not hesitate to speak in the 
severest terms of these marplots. 

‘The French historian’s narrative in the chapters devoted to Vicksburg and 
Gettysburg will fascinate the reader. But not less interesting are the concluding 
chapters of the volume, treating of the fall campaign in 1863, after Gettysburg. 
These concluding chapters are entitled ‘ Hagerstown,’ ‘ Bristoe Station,’ and ‘ Mine 
Run.’ These titles cannot all be commended. Inasmuch as Hagerstown had little 
or nothing to do with the escape of Lee in July, 1863, and Williamsport and Fall- 
ing Waters everything, one of the two latter would seem more appropriate. Mine 
Run was a fiasco,—for those who made it so, a disgraceful one,—and therefore it is not 
well to thrust the title prominently forward. Bristoe Station, on the contrary, is an 
excellent head for the chapter which follows it. It was here that Warren displayed 
the highest qualities of a general, and, as the Count justly observes, ‘ the affair was 
brilliant both for the troops and their young commander, Warren having again 
shown the coup d’qil [possession of the clear-sightedness of a great general],—the 
coolness and the activity which mark him as a distinguished commander.’ In the 
Mine Run chapter is the story of Russell’s capture of the Rappahannock bridge- 
head or crown-work, which was even more creditable to the Union army than 
Bristoe Station, although not ‘more creditable to the general in active command. 
Justly does the Count declare that this defeat was the most painful which had yet 
been inflicted on the Army of Northern Virginia. It must have been peculiarly 
galling to Lee himself, since he was an engineer, and knew that, in the contest 
between the two equally beloved sons of military science, ‘ Defense’ and ‘ Attack,’ 
very few and discreditable are the exceptions, like Rappahannock Station, to the 
truth of Vauban’s simple definition, that ‘ Fortification is the art of enabling a small 
body of men to resist, for a considerable time, the attack of a greater number.’ As 
so much was decided by Russell’s gallant dash, Rappahannock Station would have 
been a far more suitable heading to a chapter which embraces so many diverse 
operations besides Mine Run, which was an affair discreditable in many respects to 
the Union army, and which certainly did not confer any particular honor on their 
opponents. That Lee foiled Meade was not due to capacity on the part of the 
former. And that Meade failed was due almost wholly to the officer commanding 
the Third Corps. Had Sickles or Birney been in his place, to which either was 
more justly entitled, the result would have been very different. 

‘‘These movements in the fall of 1863 have been inaptly styled a campaign of 
mancuvres, but might more properly be called a campaign of blunders. Lee and 
his generals certainly did blunder, and in an equal degree, Meade personally, and 
nearly all those in whom he had to trust. The one brilliant exception was General 
Humphreys, whose well-laid plans were frustrated by those who undertook to carry 
them out. Pretty much all the fighting done during this campaign of blunders was 
wholly unnecessary. And the Count makes it clear that if these needless encounters 
had been avoided, a grand battle might have been fought, which would have sur- 
passed Gettysburg and very probably made an end of Lee’s army.”’ 


The manner of General Humphreys’s death was the very one 
against which the “Litany” teaches people to pray,—calm, peaceful, 
instantaneous. It was identical with that of the celebrated Lieutenant- 
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Governor, repeatedly Acting Governor, James de Lancey, of New 
York, who— 


‘“Was a man of uncommon abilities in every view, from the law down to 
agriculture, and an elegant, pleasant companion,—what rarely unites in one person. 
It seems doubtful which excelled, his quick penetration or his solid judgment. The 
first seemed an instant guide to the last. No man in either office had more the love 
and confidence of the people, nor any man before or since half the influence. He 
was, unhappily, taken from us in July, 1760, so suddenly that his very family sus- 
pected no danger. He had spent very agreeably the day before on Staten Island. 
After ten at night he left my house perfectly well. In the morning he rose as 
usual, but about nine a servant was dispatched to tell me his master was very ill. 
I mounted instantly and hurried to his house in Bowery Lane, but on the way was 
alarmed by a call that all was over; and too true I found it. He sat reclined in his 
chair, one leg drawn in, the other extended; his arms over the elbows so naturally 
that had I not been apprised of it I certainly should have spoken as I entered the 
room. Nobody but his youngest daughter, a child, was present at the time in the 
room, so little did the family apprehend any danger. Never did these eyes behold 
such a spectacle, or did my spirits receive such an impression. The idea affects 
me whenever I think of it, to lose such a companion, such a counselor, such a 
friend.” 


A common friend furnishes the following particulars of the some- 
what parallel death of General Humphreys: 


‘* He had been suffering at times from attacks of lumbago, and, under the advice 
of his physician, had used the electric battery. Friday afternoon he had a slight 
attack, and after using the battery felt very well, but had a slight feeling of heart- 


burn. : 
‘He was very bright and cheerful in the evening, and about ten o’clock Mrs. 


Humphreys bade him good-night and went up to her room, leaving him in the 
parlor, apparently perfectly well, reading a paper. 

‘“‘Tt had been his habit to retire about eleven o’clock, after ringing for the ser- 
vant to put out the lights and close the house. About half-past ten the servant, 
imagining she had heard him moving, went up to the parlor and found him sitting 
in his chair, his head slightly reclining, the paper on his lap and holding his read- 
ing-glass in his hand; and when she went up to speak to him found that he was 


dead. 
‘‘ When the doctor, who was at once sent for, came and saw him, he a 


the cause of his death to be angina pectoris.”’ 


It is a strange fact, that in the narratives of military operations the 
calm, dispassionate voice of Truth is seldom heard apportioning due 
praise to modest merit. It has been truly observed that Fame is a 
strumpet, and too often accords her favors, as that class ever do, to the 
least deserving but most boisterous in their wooing. “Sooner or later,” 
according to Holy Writ and philosophy, “the truth will manifest itself” 
clearly and openly to all the world. Unfortunately, however, this mani- 
festation seldom comes until the most valuable prizes and honors have 
been awarded and distributed. Even so has it been in the case of 
Andrew Atkinson Humphreys, and to him, as regards the concluding 
scenes of our war, may be sadly applied the declaration of the poet, that 
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in his case the world—“ the world,” that is, the American people— 
“knows nothing of its greatest men.” Of him the American historian 
will yet be constrained to say, as was said of the celebrated Roman Em- 
peror Julian, “on a comparatively small scale, the son of Pennsylvania, 
like the son of Byzantium, grandson of the famous Constantius Chlorus, 
had the opportunity of showing himself an accomplished general and a 
gifted leader of men,” one of those unobtrusively great men who never 
receive the full measure of reward due to the full measure of their great- 
ness. Even so Humphreys, for the very reason that he is that rare 


character— 
‘¢ A man not always in extremes, 
A brave and earnest man, not to be shaken 
Out of his manhood by the storm’s first whisper.”’ 


J. WATTS DE PEYSTER, 
Brevet Major-General S.N. Y. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF HARRY MARLINE; 
OR, NOTES FROM AN AMERICAN 
MIDSHIPMANS “LUCKY BAG.” 


(Continued from page 184.) 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


WHICH CONTAINS AN ACCOUNT OF A WONDERFUL MIRACLE, AND DE- 
SCRIBES A VERY IMPOSING CEREMONY. 


Revenons & nos moutons, or, Let us return to our muttons. 

About this time of our sojourn in Naples Bay, Mr. Spicy, the chap- 
lain, had gone on his travels, and his cassock and surplice being left 
behind, they were borrowed from his boy on the plea that we were 
going to have a private masquerade; he hesitated a little about the 
propriety of letting out his master’s property, but a bribe of a dollar 
settled all his qualms of conscience. 

In the above-mentioned vestments we encased the portly person of 
one Deepwater (a large fat reefer, weighing about two hundred and 
sixty pounds), with a large tin trumpet on his head ; he was generally 
known as Baby Deepwater, from the fact that he would cry for hours 
over a tale of fiction, and also when the midshipmen would toss him in 
a blanket, which they frequently did ; we also secured the services of 
four smooth-faced little messenger-bdys to act as his acolytes in the 
approaching ceremony, and provided each one with a deep spit-box, 
which was to be used as a censer. Baby looked the padre to perfection, 
but refused to have his hair shaved from the top of his head, being 
very vain of his curly locks; the midshipmen were going to insist on 
his having it done, but when they witnessed the tears standing in 
Baby’s eyes they very magnanimously desisted and substituted the 
trumpet as head-gear; the next thing we did was to procure twelve 
candles, which were placed in as many junk-bottles, and then we laid 
a large leaf of a table on four camp-stools and hung up a flag to keep 
out intruders. 


While one gang of middies were engaged fixing a block and rope 
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to the cross-piece over the midshipman’s hatch, another party were hard 
at work making up a stuffed Paddy of great proportions; some hours 
were passed in these edifying proceedings, and when the Paddy was 
done, it could not have been beaten by some of the best figures in 
Madame Tussaud’s wax-work establishment; it looked for all the 
world like the person for whom it was intended, even to the face, a 
good mask having been bought on shore for the occasion. 

Among the “twenty-four” there was a very tall fellow, of pale 
and cadaverous countenance, called Slinky Slapjack, a nickname he 
obtained from the fact of his being able to coil himself away on one 
camp-stool, put a clothes-bag under his head, and sleep undisturbed for 
hours; and also from the circumstance of his having been known to 
eat four dozen pancakes (called slapjacks in the navy) at one sitting, 
and then wanted more ; he was a regular Calvin Edson of a fellow in 
appearance, and on this occasion acted the part of corpse on express 
conditions that the said corpse should be fed during the approaching 
ceremony with an unlimited number of slapjacks and molasses. 

About twelve o’clock, when the greatest number of Neapolitans 
were about collecting to “see the animals feed,” Slinky was escorted (or 
rather carried) to the inclosed spot, where he was laid out; his face 
was daubed over with flour, his head and jaws tied up in white hand- 
kerchiefs, his arms crossed over his breast, and a wide white sheet 
thrown over all; being six feet four inches, he made a very respectable- 
looking corpse, and looked a deal sight more imposing than when he 
was alive; the candles were now lighted and placed at his head and 
feet, and standing around him, in various costumes, and with solemn 
mien, the midshipmen waited until the steerage was full (almost to 
suffocation) of the termites. 

When no more could get in, and they were hustling, quarreling, 
and crowding each other, so as to get a full sight of what was going 
on, soft music was heard in the cock-pit, and the faint tinkling of a 
little bell announced the approach of Baby Deepwater, who ascended 
the ladder dressed out in all his robes ; he was attended by two of the 
midshipmen dressed in fancy rigs, one having adorned his head with a 
large coffee-pot, the other had selected a large pewter mug, which was 
tied on his head by a string under his chin, and the four acolytes with 
their spit-boxes brought up the rear; in one hand Baby held Bow- 
ditch’s Navigator, and in the other a large pair of wooden compasses ; 
as he approached the flag was suddenly removed, and there lay the dead 
in solemn repose, waiting to be committed to the deep after the last 
ceremonies were performed over his mortal remains. 

The termites all crowded in, looking on with the most intense 
curiosity, and to watch their faces it could be seen that they were deeply 
impressed with the ceremony. 

Tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, went the little bell, and the acolytes com- 
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menced swinging about their censers, which were filled with tow, sul- 
phur, and asafcetida, while Baby Deepwater commenced in a deep 
sonorous voice to chant,— 

“ Wax gobiscum, roar o no probis, cockuli, cockulorom e pluribus 
unum. Hilinosopholatibi squidii A B Squee, oh! mater vocabulorum, 
Canistavenising Tituri two. Pat you lie, recubans, sub tegmine fag- 
osimi, snactissime, investus non est comatibus, roar 0 no probis, roro 0 
no probis.” 

And the little acolytes swung round their spit-boxes (alias censers), 
and already the company began to cough. 

“ Ah!” sighed a fat old lady close to me, “questi sone brava gente, 
sone catolici, come noi attri.” ; 

“ Aime povero uffiziale, che buon Prete, e che bel giovane era il 
defunto, rassouriniglia a mio figlio,” said another fat old woman, “ non 
mangiera piu de macaroni, poverens,” that being in her estimation the 
greatest calamity that could have befallen him. 

“ Parla bene il latino,” put in an old fellow of about a hundred, 
with very long tails to his coat, and very short waist, “auch io parla 
latino, i] prete lo parla benessimo.” 

Here Baby put an end to their remarks by chanting again,— 

“ Wax gobiscum gloriam, fecit miraculum, mortuum, hocusi pocusi 
pitsacas bocas, puntum sosenum, mellio uno grosso, caponi que uno 
magra gallino, sanctum sancteriorum sanctiroryborum.” And the censers 
went to work like young steam-engines. 

There was an immense deal of coughing about this time, almost 
enough to interrupt he ceremonies; but curiosity kept the strangers 
below, and respect for the rites going on before them kept them quiet ; 
one of the fat old ladies began to sing out, “ Aqua per l’amor di Dio.” 
“Sangre di San Gennaro,” shouted an old fisherman. “Che puzzo, 
che puzzo, il cadavero puzza come il diavole.” “Sst, sst, sst,” said the 
crowd, “ va pregare el prete”— 


“In hoe signo conquerorum 
Wax gobiscum, Slappy Jackum, 
Roundum squareum dorem borum, 
Ipse dixit, up and at um’’— 


low murmurs of applause on the part of the crowd, and much 
coughing, the censers smoking rather strong about this time. 

Scantling now approached with a large covered dish, and a small 
pitcher holding a thick dark fluid, and Baby Deepwater, dipping his 
fingers into the pitcher and raising his eyes in the direction where the 
main truck was supposed to be, while one of his assistants commenced 
reading the rule for double altitudes in Bowditch, touched the end of 
the sick man’s nose, and in a solemn voice exclaimed,— 

“ Arise, dead man, and eat.” 
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At this summons the music struck up a lively air, the dead man 
slowly opened his eyes and sat up in bed, staring wildly about him. 

“Jn miraculo, un miraculo,” murmured the Italians; “ madre de 
Dio un miraculo Americano.” “Ah!” said the old fellow of one hun- 
dred, “ho capita, il prete si e servito del Sangue di San Gennaro, 
ho capita quando ha parlato latino.” 

“ Sst, sst, silencio, Spazzino,” said the crowd, “ va mangiare il ca- 
davero.” If they considered the resurrection a miracle, what must they 


have thought when they saw Scantling approach the resurrected with — 


the covered dish containing a large pile of slapjacks, which the said 
resurrected dipped into the molasses and gobbled down like magic? 

“Ah! guarda come mangia le frittati,” they exclaimed, “questo e 
davvero un miraculo.” But their astonishment knew no bounds when a 
fresh dish was brought in, and the resurrected proceeded to eat four 
dozen without winking. 

“ Ah! povero uffizziale,” said the fat old lady, “ no mange nado per 
sixteen week, ai che puzza dio mio andiamo via, andiamo.” And in- 
deed the smell was terrible, and the resurrected began to cough so 
badly that we feared, at one time, he would have a relapse. 

The crowd could stand the smoke and smell from the censers no 
longer, and began to murmur, “Che puzza, che puzza, ai che miraculo, 
queste sono christianie l’istesso che noi altro, ai che puzza.” 

The acolytes were doing their best, at this moment, to raise more 
smoke, though the atmosphere was so thick already you could cut it 
with a knife ; tears were streaming down the men’s and women’s cheeks, 
not from sympathy, but from pain caused by the smoke. 

About this time the resurrected had finished his slapjacks, and pop- 
ping out of bed and dipping his hand into a pillow-case alongside of 
him, he took out a handful of flour and slapped it in the face of an 
Italian dandy, who was already half suffocated with foul smells, 

“Cazzo,” shouted the dandy, “questo e el demonio!” another 
handful of flour in the face of an old woman who was shouting out 
“ Nikolaki, Nikolaki, dove sta Nikolaki!” It was the same old woman, 
previously mentioned, who had again lost her darling Nikolaki, who, it 
appears, had not been (as was formerly supposed) boiled in the coppers. 

Now came the crowning scene, which was to strike terror into their 
breasts and drive them out of the ship. The resurrected was becoming 
excited and unmanageable, and was thumping the crowd most unmer- 
cifully with his flour pillow-case; some were singing out, “ Ladros, 
ladros, un borsainlo borsainlo, scroccone, scroccone!” and uttering all 


the expletives they could think of. The offender was seized by the mid- 

shipmen and rolled off into a recess in the steerage, while his counter- 

part, the stuffed Paddy, was hauled to the hatch, the rope quickly put 

round his neck, and before the Italians could think what was to be 

done they saw the body of the resurrected, apparently, dangling in the 
VoL. X.—No. 3. 21 
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air. “Ai che omicidios, sono queste infami Americani,” “ Piratos, cor- 
saros,” “Che coglioni appiciale un giovane,” were the numerous ex- 
pressions ; “ Andiamo! andiamo!” And horror-struck and frightened 
they rushed up the ladders; the only one left behind was the old 
woman who had lost her son, and who was still shouting, “ Nikolaki, 
Nikolaki, dove sta mio figlio? Nikolaki.” 

For the first time during the week we had a clear ship; the Nea- 
politans, having no desire to see such curious performances more than 
once, confined themselves thereafter to looking at the outside. Baby 
Deepwater divested himself of his robes, and Slinky called for some- 
thing to drink to keep the slapjacks quiet, while acolytes and censers 
were sent out of the way; we suffered almost as much with the smoke 
as the enemy did, and so did the lieutenants, who were looking through 
the wardroom blinds and enjoying the fun; lucky was it for us that 
the captain was out of the ship, or some one would likely have adorned 
the mast-head. 

Mr. O’Classics was the only person who animadverted on our pro- 
ceedings. “Ah, micky roony and lazy roony,” he said, “ye got in 
the divils midshipmates’ hands, did ye? Faix then ye were fools to 
lave your own deleceus cloimate to go bally-waggerin’ over a ship; an’ 
afther all, I don’t know but it sarves you right. For my part,” he con- 
tinued, “I like the paple, I like the cloimate, an’ I loike the Punch 
and Judy, but divil a good pretaty av I seen since I been in the coun- 
thry ; an’ as to their buther, it’s all crame.” O’Classics was liberal 
enough, however, to admit that “San Carlos bate onything they iver 
had in Tipperary,” and that “ Mount Vesuvius was big enough and 
hot enough to roast all the pretatys in auld Ireland at one clip.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
A TEDIOUS DOG-WATCH, AND A TOUGH YARN FROM A QUARTERMASTER. 


A NIGHT or two previous to our departure from Naples I had the second 
dog-watch on deck, after having passed the day roaming through the 
adjacent hills; I was standing near the taffrail watching the full moon 
sailing quietly along through the deep blue firmament, and casting a 
soft and mellow light on all below; it was such a moonlight as is only 
seen in the Bay of Naples, for nowhere does she shine so bright, or 
does the landscape seen by her light seem to rest in such quiet repose ; 
the tiny fishing-boats, with numerous lights, studded the bay as thick 
almost as the stars of heaven, and one could well have imagined, while 
looking at the reflection of the moon in the still, polished surface of the 
sea, that there were two firmaments, one above and one below. 

I was thinking of home, as who will not think of that dear spot, 
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let him be even where nature wears her brightest smile? who is there 
who will not invest the home of his childhood with all that is beautiful 
around him, and perhaps deceive himself with the idea that the same 
moon is shining sweetly o’er the hallowed spots he so much loved, and 
the friends of his heart are at that moment keeping company with him 
looking at it as it performs its nightly course? My reveries were sud- 
denly interrupted by old Ben, the signal quartermaster, who had been 
working up to me for some time past, evidently disposed to talk his 
dog-watch away. 

*‘ What are you looking so melancholy about, Ben?” I asked him. 
“You look as though some one had broken your best spy-glass.” 

“ Me, sir?” said Ben ; “look melancholic? Oh, no, I ain’t one of 
them ; my natural dispersition is quite the rewerse, sir, though I have 
gone through enough in my lifetime to make me never smile again.” 
And the old quid shook his head very solemnly. 

“Come, Ben,” I said, “I shall go to sleep presently, and get mast- 
headed for doing so, if you don’t do something to keep me awake. Come, 
give me an account of your adventures ; I know you have many a tough 
yarn stowed away in your ditty-bag.” 

“T never tell tough yarns, Mr. Marline,” he replied ; “ it would be 
very unbecoming an old man like me, who ought to be thinking of 
slinging his hammock in a better world than this; but I can tell you 
a story that will bring tears to your eyes, if you have the heart I give 
you the credit for. It is a tale of murder and crime, such as was never 
perpetrated on this earth before nor since, and if you would like to hear it, 
I will tell it to you. It will serve to pass away the dog-watch at any rate, 
and may make you reflect seriously on the ways of Divine Providence, 
and the wondrous means He adopts to bring to punishment those who 
offend against the laws of God. Now, my good young sir, listen to me.” 

And divesting the story of some of Ben’s phraseology, which was 
not in the main very ornate, I give it as he told it to me, as near as I 
can recollect it ; it helped to pass a weary dog-watch, and may perhaps 
do as much for the reader : 


THE PIRATE PARRICIDIO. 


“T was but fourteen years old when I first went to sea,” he began. 
“ Tsailed out of Liverpool in a brig of three hundred tons, commanded 
by Captain McGregor ; we were bound to the island of Martinique, 
and had on board ten or twelve passengers, mostly French people, who 
were going there either for profit or pleasure. Among the passengers 
were a young Frenchman and his wife, who had been married about 
three years, and they were supremely happy in the possession of a 
beautiful little daughter just. beginning to run about; her innocent 
prattle was the delight of her too fond parents, and the child was 
adored almost by every one on board. One old Frenchman in par- 
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ticular, Monsieur Pierre Girard, would hug and kiss little Antoinette 
‘all day long, and swore that he would work his fingers’ ends off to 
make a fortune for her, though she was in no way related to him. 

“Nothing could be more interesting than the affection existing be- 
tween Mr. Laroche and his beautiful wife; they were always of a 
pleasant day to be found sitting aft on the weather side of the quarter- 
deck, and little Antoinette gamboling like an innocent lamb about 
their knees. He would read to his lady while she was working on some 
pretty dress for their beloved idol, every now and then interrupting 
him to draw his attention to something the little angel was doing ; then 
they would smother her with kisses, and the fond mother, dropping her 
work on her knees, would regard her with silent happiness, while the 
husband would continue his reading. Ah me, sir,” said Ben, “that 
was thirty years ago, but I can in my mind’s eye see that happy couple 
and that innocent child as plainly as if they were now before me, and 
many a tear it brings to my old eye when I remember the many hours 
of misery and unhappiness through which they passed. 

“Monsieur Laroche was one of those who had escaped out of 
France during the early period of the revolution. He was of a respect- 
able family, and his father, who was a good royalist, had died, leaving 
him a handsome estate ; but his own brother, who was an unscrupulous 
and avaricious villain, not being satisfied with what he had (though he 
was equally well provided for), and hating his brother for espousing 
one on whom he had also placed his affections, proclaimed him to ‘les 
Terrorists,’ and he was too happy to escape with his wife and child and 
find an asylum in England; there, on a small pittance, but happy in 
each other’s love, they managed for a year to live in a cheap and modest 
little cottage. His estate was finally confiscated and fell to the lot of 
his villain brother, who was one of the leaders of ‘les Buveurs de sang,’ 
‘Chevaliers du Poignard,’ and everything else that was horrible and 
bad. Monsieur Laroche, with what remained from the sale of his 
wife’s jewels and a few hundred pounds he had invested in the English 
funds, was now bound to Martinique in search of a living, and was 
fortunate enough to make the acquaintance of Pierre Girard, who was 
already established there in business, and who, loving the little Antoi- 
nette as if she were his own child, promised himself the pleasure of as- 
sisting the father in the pursuit of fortune. He had already formed an 
idea in his own mind of the dowry he intended to bestow on his little 
pet. A gentle dignity distinguished the mother, though she was very 
gay at times and playful with her husband ; she alone could make him 
smile and Jaugh when the memory of departed wealth would come to 
cast a shade of sadness o’er his handsome brow, for he loved her as 
tenderly as ever man loved woman, and all his happiness seemed to 
’ centre in those two beings, his wife and little daughter ; strange indeed 
would it have been had it been otherwise, for never on this earth were 
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there two human beings more calculated to call forth the strongest feel- 
ings of attachment. 

“It would have done your heart good, sir, to see the fondness shown 
by the old weather-beaten sailors for little Antoinette, and the respect 
they evinced for her father and mother. Sailors are a hard, weather- 
. beaten set-of fellows, but with all their roughness there is a well of 
human kindness within their bosoms, and when they take a fancy to 
any one (particularly a child) there is no end to their affection. I do 
believe there was not a man on board the ‘ Blue-eyed Mary’ (that was 
the name of the brig) who would not have divided his last plug of 
tobacco or given his allowance of grog to any of the Laroches if they 
had expressed half a wish for it, and that, I think, sir, is the strongest 
proof of kindness a sailor can show. 

“Those were the happiest days of my life, for Captain McGregor 
was a kind man, and made every one about him as happy as circum- 
stances would admit of. I was taken into the cabin as cabin-boy, and 
had nothing whatever to do but take care of little Antoinette and wait 
on Mr. and Madame Laroche. I found my duties almost a sinecure, 
for I was seldom called upon to do anything, and my greatest happi- 
ness was running after the little girl and gratifying all her little whims. 
Sometimes when I was building block houses for the sweet little crea- 
ture, or letting her ride on my back, Monsieur Laroche would pat me 
on the head and call me ‘ Bon gargon Benny,’ and almost every day I 
received some kind token of regard from his sweet lady, which always 
made my heart bound with delight. 

‘But this happiness was of short duration, and the scenes through 
which I afterwards passed bought me so much misery and sorrow that 
I almost forgot that I had ever been happy at all. 

“We had been at sea twenty-five days, and had been gliding along 
quietly with a pleasant little breeze, had passed the island of Madeira, 
and had just got a snuff of the trade-winds, when in the first dog-watch 
a sail was seen on our weather beam, and when we could make her out 
she appeared to be steering for us. She proved to be a large two-top- 
sail schooner with all kinds of sail set, and the rapid manner in which 
she neared us showed her to be no ordinary sailer. 

“Those were the days, sir, in which it was not desirable to meet a 
clipper-looking schooner at sea, for the ocean was swarming with pi- 
rates, and the British navy, instead of being employed in protecting 
British commerce, was lying idly at Spithead looking out for the di- 
vine right of kings or something of that kind, and lending a helping 
hand to keep some infernal despot on his throne,—or perhaps they 
were watching the French, who were always jumping into a war with 
them. The merchant service had to look out for itself; and indeed we 
would as lief almost have met the devil at sea as a British man-of- 
war, for all the protection we got was to be removed on board by a 
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press-gang, and had to fight for old England whether we liked it or 
not. Those things were, however, so much a matter of custom that no 
one thought anything of it, but at the same time sailors preferred 
the hard work of a trader to the easy times and strict discipline of. a 
man-of-war, and when they saw a rakish-looking vessel they gave her 

a wide berth, no matter what she was. . 

“Captain McGregor cracked on sail the moment he saw the stranger 
standing towards us, and the ‘ Blue-eyed Mary’ began to dance along 
over the sea as if she knew that some hard customer was after her. 
She was not a bad sailer, and for a time we thought we held our own 
with the stranger; but that hope was idle, for in a few moments 
his hull came looming up above the horizon, and then we saw that he 
was going two knots to our one. 

“Our only hope now was to dodge him in the dark, and as the sun 
went down in a thick bank of clouds, and the weather was a little 
hazy, the dim outlines of our pursuer became fainter and fainter, until 
at last we lost sight of him altogether. Old Captain McGregor began 
to smile again, for his face had an uneasy look upon it as long as the 
stranger was in sight, and he did not know what his fate might be 
before morning. The brig was well armed with ten twenty-four-pounder 
carronades, and we had a crew of twenty men, officers and all, besides 
the ten or fifteen male passengers, who were all men of mettle and 
could do good service in time of need; but, Lord bless you, what could 
a ten-gun brig with her pop-guns do against one long Tom of such a 
schooner as that? and if she was a pirate, we felt sure that she carried 
more than one of that sort; but the captain got everything ready for 
action, and put a few shot in the galley fire to be ready in case their 
services were needed. 

“As soon as it was quite dark Captain McGregor took in the steering 
sails and hauled on a wind on the larboard tack, standing in towards the 
Cape de Verd; he felt sure that the stranger did not see them, and 
took it for granted (if he was a pirate) that he would follow the course 
we were steering when he last saw us. Every light in the ship was put 
out or concealed so that it would not show, and every precaution taken 
that we might not be seen; so sure was the captain that the stranger 
would not be in sight in the morning that he dispelled the gloom that 
had settled on the pale and anxious faces of the passengers. Mrs. La- 
roche, who had been sitting as pale as death pressing her darling little 
Antoinette to her bosom, consented to put the child to sleep and take a 
little repose herself, while the anxious husband said he would keep 
watch with the captain until daylight. All that night we turned and 
doubled like a hare, first standing on a wind with all we could carry, 
and then running with the wind on the quarter, so as to leave no chance 
of seeing the schooner at daylight. 

“ All night the crew were at their posts; there were few drowsy 
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people about I can tell you, and every old sailor had a yarn to tell about 
some blood-thirsty pirate that would make your blood run cold. — 

“ At that time there was a story afloat of a dreadful Portuguese pirate 
named ‘ El Parricidio,’ from the fact of his having killed his own father 
in the most brutal manner; after committing the dreadful deed he 
shipped on board of a slaver, and being associated with a set of villains 
as hardened as himself in crime, he killed the captain and had himself 
elected in his place; the next step was to turn pirate and commence a 
career that would shock the annals of crime. Now and then faint 
rumors were afloat of a two-topsail schooner with a horrible-looking 
creature as her captain; but if such a vessel did exist, they left so little 
trace of their crimes that it was impossible to know whether there 
was any foundation or not for the reports. A number of fine ships 
that had left England for the West Indies had been missing, though 
they had been supposed to have foundered at sea in some of the dread- 
ful hurricanes; but one ship had ‘been left without being properly 
scuttled or set fire to, the pirate being frightened off by the approach 
of aship of war. When the officers went on board the deserted vessel 
there were too many evidences existing that she had fallen a prey to 
pirates: the sides were covered with blood, foot-prints of blood were 
fresh upon the deck, and a female hand with the rings upon the fin- 
gers was found grasping the man-rope at the gangway ; it had been 
severed at the wrist, and in the last agonies of death had retained the 
grasp made while the owner was being dragged to an untimely grave 
or something worse. There were too many reports of horrors com- 
mitted in France at that time to cause much attention to be paid to a 
vague rumor about a pirate, especially as the vessel that boarded the 
deserted ship was said to be a Frenchman, and no reliable information 
could be obtained regarding her. Ships, however, went heavily manned 
and armed, and instances had occurred where some had been recon- 
noitred by a clipper-looking schooner and escaped unmolested. * 

“The night passed away slowly listening to these stories, and I be- 
lieve I was a shade whiter when morning «came for fear of seeing a 
bloody pirate close on board of us; what, then, must have been my 
feelings when at the break of day we descried a sail, and that sail was 
the identical two-topsail schooner dodging along after us under easy 
canvas, and evidently waiting for daylight to pounce upon us. To 
describe the scene of excitement that ensued would be impossible; the 
captain took the deck, guns were cast loose, pistols loaded, and board- 
ing-pikes laid out ready for use; the Frenchmen were running about 
the decks gathering up swords and muskets ready to defend themselves, 
while preparations were made to send the women below to a place of 
safety. Never shall I forget the parting between Mr. Laroche and his 
wife as the time came for him to go on deck; despair and anguish was 
written in legible characters‘on her face, and he, poor man, was pale as 
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the purest marble, while his lips were firmly pressed together, showing 
a determination that nothing but death could conquer. Alas! they both 
felt, sir, that it was their last meeting on earth, and even the dear little 
Antoinette seemed to cling to her father in his last embrace as if she 
was aware that she should never see him more. 

“ All this time the schooner was gaining rapidly upon us, and she 
had now got so near that we could see her men on deck and her long 
guns pointing over the bow. There was no doubt in the mind of any 
one about her character, and if there was, it was not allowed long to 
exist, for as the sun rose above the horizon a large bloody flag fluttered 
at her peak, and at her fore there floated a flag -bearing the name of 
the detested ‘ Parricidio.’ There was one look of anguish among the 
whole of that crew, but it disappeared in a moment when the cool voice 
of McGregor exclaimed, ‘Now, boys, we have got to fight for our lives, 
and recollect we are Britons, and ought not to fear those rascally pirates.’ 
He had scarcely uttered the words when a shot from the schooner came 
dancing over the waves and took off a piece from under our counter. 
‘ Luff to and lay the main-topsail to the mast, and rake her as she comes 
down on us,’ said the captain. 

“The order was quickly obeyed, and as the ‘ Blue-eyed Mary’ came 
to the wind, and the guns were brought to bear, a broadside was poured 
into the approaching schooner, and the splinters were seen to fly in 
every direction. This was evidently an unexpected attack to the pirates, 
who were not aware that they had to do with an armed vessel; the 
schooner’s helm was put a-lee instantly, and she flew round like a 
top, but not before she had received another broadside, and her fore- 
topmast fell dangling over the side, struck by one of our shot. 

“The pirates evidently did not like this sport, and there seemed to 
be some confusion on board, for your murderers are always cowards at 
heart, and only attack when they know their prey is defenseless. For 
a few moments our guns did good execution, their main-topsail yard 
came down by the run on to the cap, and the bloody trophy at her peak 
fell upon the deck, the halyards cut away by our grape-shot. 

“The pirate was now busy getting his foresheet aft and his inner 
jib up, and commenced shooting ahead out of our range. Captain 
McGregor gave orders to ‘ wear ship,’ and bring the other battery to 
bear; but just as we were going off before the wind the schooner avoided 
the effects of our manceuvre by putting her helm down and going 
about, thereby increasing her distance and getting out of range of our 
guns; we were, however, in time to give her one broadside, but though 
we saw the splinters fly, no serious damage seemed to be done to the 
hull or spars, and before we could load up again she was out of reach 
of our short carronades. 

“The passengers, who knew nothing about such matters, thought she 
was running away, but our captain knew better than that, for he 
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judged truly that the villains were only trying to get at long shot, when 
they would riddle us with the guns of greater range. 

“ As was expected, she hove to about a mile and a half from us, and 
opened fire with two long Toms, one forward and one aft, and almost 
every shot told with dreadful havoc either among our men or on our 
spars. What could we do? We were a perfect target to be shot at. We 
fired away, elevating our guns as much as possible, but our shot all fell 
short, and the devils only laughed at us; to describe the scene that en- 
sued would be impossible, the shot came pounding on our decks like 
hail, and we could only stand and take it. All hands went to work to 
make sail on the brig with the hope of escaping or of delaying our 
capture as long as possible, trusting that some vessel of war might hear 
the guns and come to our rescue ; but these were vain hopes, sail after 
sail was shot from aloft, and every spar was so riddled that we gave up 
in despair. Captain McGregor, who never once lost his presence of mind, 
sent every one below among the cargo, with instructions to stand by 
to rush on deck in case she should attempt to board us, and standing 
calmly at the helm, he bravely waited the worst, having made up his 
mind to die at his post, knowing what his fate would be when the 
pirates captured him. 

“Tn the mean time the pirates approached closer, and, taking up a 
position on our quarter, poured in a fire that swept our decks ; one shot 
cut off the right leg of Captain McGregor, who, though suffering in- 
tense agony and nearly fainting from loss of blood, sat down on the 
deck and steered the brig. Never was there a more heroic man than 
that. He was an honor to Scotland, of which he was a native, and 
would have stood as high in fame as Nelson had the same oppor- 
tunity been offered him. Eight of our crew and passengers were lying 
dead on the deck, and among them good.old Mr. Girard, whose heart 
was pierced by a grape-shot, and the shrieks that came up from the 
run under the cabin too plainly told that some sad misfortune had hap- 
pened there. I could stand it no longer, and went aft to see what I 
could do for them, though I knew that I could not do much. 

“ As I passed Captain McGregor he took me by the hand, and, as 
the large drops of perspiration stood upon his forehead, he said, ‘ Ben, 
if you live through this see my owners and tell them I died at my post 
and defended their property to the last, and tell them, Ben, to remem- 
ber that I have a wife and child whom I leave without a penny in the 
world ; God bless you, boy, and may you never want a friend.’ Just 
at that moment I heard a shriek in the cabin as a shot came crashing 
through the stern, and I rushed below to see what was the matter. I 
found Mrs. Laroche lying on the floor with her child clasped to her 
bosom ; she had crawled up from the run, and, overcome with fright, 
lay half dead with fear upon the deck. I tried to console her by tell- 
ing her that her husband was safe and that we had a strong party yet 
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in case the pirates attempted to board us; she was about to rush fran- 
tically upon the deck to join him, when the voice of Captain McGregor 
was heard calling, ‘ Away there, boarders!’ I looked out of the stern 
window, and there was the schooner close alongside of us, and in an- 
other instant came a crash, and the two vessels were close together. 
Then was heard a shout from each vessel, the rattling of small-arms, 
and in another instant the trampling and stamping of feet on our deck, 
like men mixed up in bloody fray. 

“ Seizing a large carving-knife I rushed out, not knowing exactly 
what I was going to do, and oh, heavens! whata sight met my eyes! A 
hundred and fifty of the most ferocious-looking wretches the imagina- 
tion ever pictured to itself covered our deck, cutting and slashing right 
and left among the small remnant of our crew. One after another- of 
our men fell covered with wounds, and poor Captain McGregor lay at 
his post with his brains blown out, while a dead pirate, killed by his 
hand, lay across his body. Mr. Laroche was fighting sword in hand 
against five ruftians, whom he kept at bay with his broadsword, four 
having already fallen at his feet. His face was covered with blood 
from a large gash across his forehead, and his left arm hung help- 
less at his side from the effects of a pistol-shot. The fight was too 
unequal to last long, for as our men fell, overpowered by numbers, the 
miscreants rushed upon him, and he fell pierced by a hundred wounds ; 
that was the last I remember, for a stunning blow knocked me senseless, 
and I only awoke to consciousness an hour after on board the pirate. 
How I got there or why I was saved (the only one out of all that crew) 
I did not know, but I was lying bound hand and foot on the quarter- 
deck, and through the port could see the brig not far off, which the 
pirates were rifling. 

On an arms-chest close to me was seated the ugliest human being 
my eyes ever beheld; there was nothing indeed human about him, and 
a recent gash across his cheek, and his blood-stained countenance, added 
no charm to his features. His arms hung away down, almost touching 
the deck, and his form was rendered particularly hideous by a large 
lump on his back. I knew from the description I had heard of him 
that this was the dreaded Parricidio, and I shuddered when I saw him 
turn his bloodshot eyes upon me. 

At this moment a boat approached from the brig, and I could see 
the pirates pass a rope down and lift something up the side. Good 
God! it was the lifeless body of Mrs. Laroche, all bedabbled with 
blood, and directly after a huge negro appeared carrying in his arms 
the poor little Antoinette pale as a sheet and crying most bitterly. 

“*Ts she dead? shouted the wretch on the arms-chest. 

“¢ No,’ said the negro, ‘she has only fainted because she saw her 
husband’s corpse, and that blood she got from taking a last embrace of 
him; it was that fellow who gave you the cut, Parricidio.’ 
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“¢ Ah? said the pirate, while a gleam of fiendish delight stole over 
his devilish countenance. ‘Is it so? Then I will be doubly revenged. 
Fling her into the cabin, and pitch the brat after her; when she comes 
to I will pitch it overboard before her eyes. What booty in the brig, 
Falsario ? 

“¢ Thirty thousand dollars,’ said the negro, ‘and a rich cargo of 
silks.’ 

“¢Tem dido isso,’ said the captain ; ‘then get me a glass of brandy, 
for this infernal cut makes me feel faint. Diavolo, how those English 
fought! But none are left, Falsario, I trust ? 

“* No, Parricidio, not one, with the exception of that brat on the 
deck there,’ replied the negro. ‘What you want with him I don’t know ; 
you had better let me cut his throat and throw him overboard.’ 

“No, Falsario,’ said the captain; ‘the crew may cut your throat 
before long, and I want some one to taste my victuals in case of poison, 
and these fools of English, though they fight hard, are too chicken- 
hearted to poison any one, so I will train him, and if he won’t learn 
you may cut his throat.’ All this was said in Portuguese, but as I 
knew the Spanish language I could understand every word of it, and you 
may imagine my feelings. The perspiration stood in large drops on my 
forehead, and my hair stood fairly on end ; I could scarcely realize that 
two human beings could talk so coolly about murder after satiating their 
appetites with the blood of about thirty of their fellow-creatures. They 
were hardened indeed in crime, and I thought with anguish of the hor- 
rible fate that most certainly awaited the unhappy but beautiful French 
lady when she would regain her consciousness. Far better would it have 
been had she shared her husband’s fate than to have fallen into the 
hands of so unscrupulous a wretch as Parricidio, better by far that the 
husband and wife should have been undivided in death, and that the 
dear little Antoinette had shared the same fate ; it would have been less 
horrid than a painful awakening to a consciousness of her awful po- 
sition, and I almost prayed God that she might never revive to see my 
painful forebodings realized. I wondered why heaven permitted such 
villainous wretches to be triumphant over innocence and virtue, and 
though we are taught that Providence has many ways of working 
out its ends and bringing malefactors finally to justice, I cannot for 
the life of me understand why a good and beautiful woman, one who 
never passed a day without adoring her Maker, and whose every 
thought was as pure as the dew-drops from heaven, should be made use 
of as an instrument to bring about the final punishment of such a mis- 
erable wretch as this pirate. Why should she who was born to shed joy 
and happiness on all around her be cast into the clutches of such an 
insatiable monster as this Parricidio? Why did not heaven take her to 
itself and place her where she was made for, among the choir of angels 
who sing the praises of God around the throne of mercy? These are 
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matters, sir, which rather bother us poor sailors, and about which I 
find it better not to reason, for they sometimes raise doubts in my 
mind calculated to interfere with my peace and happiness. 

“So much was I interested for Mrs. Laroche that I never thought 
once of myself. I determined in my own mind that I would do all I 
could to serve her and alleviate her sufferings if she should ever revive, 
for all this time she lay upon the deck at the feet of the two pirates, to 
all appearances quite dead ; while dear little Antoinette was clasping the 
inanimate body and calling her mamma to awake, that papa wanted 
her. It was a heart-rending sight, but only served to amuse the two 
pirates, who had not one drop of humanity in their composition. 

“<¢ Falsario,’ said the captain, ‘loose that boy lying there, and kick 
him up; he is not insensible, for I saw his eyes open while you were 
pulling from the prize. Take the woman and her child down into the 
cabin with the grating windows, for she looks like one of those who 
would not hesitate to jump overboard when she knows what is in store 
for her, for you recollect how I lost that beautiful American woman, 
who jumped through the stern port and strangled herself with her hair ; 
que pena, isto faz me estremecer.’ And they both set up a laugh that 
made my blood run cold. ‘I shall take better care of this one,’ said 
Parricidio ; ‘ and if she is not very amiable she shall see her own child 
floating astern on a cork-buoy, food for gulls and sharks; while, after 
letting her feast her eyes for a time on the spectacle, I will turn her 
over to the crew.’ 

“¢ What an inventive genius you have, Parricidio!’ said the negro: 
‘You don’t reduce the fair sex by sighs and prayers, that is very cer- 
tain ; but one who showed so much ingenuity in killing his father and 
getting away with his money-bags ought to be up to anything.’ 

“¢ You are right there, negro,’ said the other (who seemed to take 
this last remark as a great compliment). ‘I had almost forgotten that 
event, and I wish you would remind me of it now and then; for it 
was my first crime, and the cause of all my present happiness and 
wealth. But, now, Falsario, go below with the woman, and send the 
English boy down to attend her. She will be less violent when she 
comes to in his presence, and I don’t want the crew to see too much 
of her, or they might claim their rights.’ 

“ With these remarks he came to me, and, turning me over with his 
foot, ordered me to get up, which I managed to do, though I nearly 
fell again from a painful sensation running through my brain. 

“ Addressing me in English, he told me to go below and take care of 
the lady, and, ‘You English dog,’ said he, ‘if you are not faithful to 
all my commands I will salt and pepper you, and roast you before a 
slow fire. The only reason why I saved your life is that you took no 
part in the conflict. Had you done so, you would have been food for 
sharks now, with the other fools who undertook to whip off “ Parri- 
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cidio.” You are not the first, though, who have tried that, and likely 
will not be the last. Now down with you into the cabin, and the 
sooner the lady is ready to receive me complacently the better it will 
be for you.’ 

“My first impulse was to seize the knife hanging to his waist and 
pierce him to the heart ; but I instantly thought how little good such 
an act would do me or those over whom I determined to watch, and I 
sadly followed the pirate below, who, pointing to a door, bade me 
enter. 

“There I found the unhappy lady lying on a sofa in a richly-adorned 
cabin, with the ports covered with strong iron gratings, and no other 
egress besides the door through which I came. How many scenes of 
lawlessness and crime, I thought to myself, have been enacted in this 
chamber! And with a shudder I recalled to my recollection the fate 
of the unhappy American lady, who had jumped through the port into 
the sea, and whose sad fate the two pirates had alluded to. 

“While standing near the prostrate form of Mrs. Laroche poor 
little Antoinette jumped towards me, and I clasped her in my arms, 
while she cried almost enough to break her heart. ‘Mamma sleep,’ 
she said ; ‘mamma no wake up for Tony. Papa goneaway. Tell papa 
come back and wake mamma up.’ And she kissed me a thousand 
times, and I mingled my tears with hers. 

“The poor lady was still insensible, but when I approached her I 
could see that she still breathed heavily, and that animation was only 
for a time suspended. I immediately ran to the sideboard, where 
there were bottles of liquors standing, and having found some brandy, 
I proceeded to rub her face and hands, and in a short time was re- 
warded by seeing her heave a deep sigh; and renewing my efforts, she 
finally opened her eyes and stared wildly upon me. ‘Oh, my God!’ 
were the first words she said, ‘what a frightful dream I have had!’ 
And then starting up, she screamed, ‘My child! my child! where is 
my child? 

“< Here, mamma,’ said the dear little creature. And, clasping her 
mother round the neck, she smothered her with kisses. 

“Thank God!’ she exclaimed ;‘ then it was only a dream after all. 
But, oh, Ben, such a horrid dream, that Iam sure I have grown ten 
years older from the effects of it.” Then, looking at my sad face, and 
casting her eyes around the cabin, she jumped up in a perfect frenzy. 
‘Good heavens! Benny, wheream I? What place is this?’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘ Where is my husband? And at that name the most fright- 
ful change came over her, and I thought she was going to faint once 
more. Falling back upon the sofa, she clasped her hands to her fore- 
head, and burst into an agony of tears. ‘I see it all,’ she cried ; ‘I 
understand it now. It was no dream after all, but horrid reality. 
Oh, husband, husband! are we never to meet again on this cruel earth? 
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are we indeed separated forever? No, no,’ she said, turning her eyes 
to heaven, ‘ we still will meet there, where nothing will ever trouble us, 
and this is but one of the trials through which we have to pass to 
purify the soul ere it seeks the presence of God. My child, oh, my 
child! you are still left to me.’ And covering Antoinette with her 
arms, she shed plenteous tears over her, which seemed to relieve her. 

“*T see it all now, Benny,’ she exclaimed. ‘The pirate’s first gun, 
the tramp of feet, the shouts of men mingling in conflict, are all plain 
to me now. My husband’s corpse, disfigured with a thousand wounds, 
lying trodden under foot upon the deck, will never, never be forgotten ; 
and I sinfully hoped, when I fell upon his body and pressed my lips 
to his gaping wounds, that our souls were united in heaven, never to 
be torn asunder.’ And again her bosom was convulsed with such grief 
that I thought it would kill her. 

“T was too much overcome to speak or offer any consolation, but, 
leading her child to her, placed its hand in hers. She raised her eyes 
mournfully, then, clasping Antoinette passionately to her breast, she 
exclaimed, ‘ Poor, dear little one! and who was there to take care of 
you with father and mother both gone? Who would have healed that 
little broken heart, and have wiped away the tears of grief? Father 
of heaven,’ she exclaimed, falling on her knees, ‘forgive the anguish 
of a bereaved wife, who, in misery at her loss, knows not what she 
says. You have left me my child, kind Being, and I am sinful in 
wishing to be separated from her. But oh, Father of mercy, I loved 
him so, and did perhaps so cherish his image, that I may have 


-been wanting in duty to my Creator. Thy will be done, good God, 


and I bow me humbly to thy decree, trusting that at your own time 
we shall be united in heaven.’ She arose from her knees, and drawing 
her child to her bosom, silently wept over her, while Antoinette said, 
‘ Don’t cry, mamma, papa come presently.’ 

“No, child,’ said the mother ; ‘ father has gone to heaven, and we 
cannot meet him till God appoints the time.’ 

“¢ Then ask God to let us go also, mamma; I know papa wants 
us.’ This brought forth another passionate flood -of tears, and one 
could well have imagined the fountain of sorrow had almost run dry. 
After a while, however, the lady became comparatively calm, and but 
for the painful expression on her countenance and a lock of her hair 
grown quite white, no emotion but deep and silent grief was percep- 
tible. Oh, how I wished at that moment that I was a good Christian 
like that pure being sitting before me! What but a firm reliance on 
the justice of God, and the certainty of one day resting under the 
shadow of his greatness, could apparently reconcile one who had met 
with the greatest earthly loss that could happen,—the loss of a beloved 
husband, whose days were spent at her side, and who was only happy 
while basking in the sunshine of her smile? Never on earth were there 
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two beings so wrapped up in each other, and little Antoinette was a 
link that bound them still stronger together. 

“¢ We have fallen on unhappy times, dear Benny,’ she said to me, 
‘and I dread to think of the misery that is yet in store for us; we are 
of course on board the pirate vessel, for I do not recognize in these 
splendid trappings by which we are surrounded any of the furniture 
of the “ Blue-eyed Mary.”’ 

“Yes, good lady,’ I replied, ‘ we are indeed prisoners to the most 
horrid butcher that ever trod the earth, the cruel Parricidio, who killed 
his own father, and who I heard boasting of the circumstances this 
morning.’ 

“She turned deadly pale, if a countenance already pallid with woe 
could change at all, and clasping her child to her bosom, ‘Good God,’ 
she said, ‘if I am reserved for a fate that makes my inmost soul to 
shudder, take, oh! take me and my child from this world of woe. Better 
far that I should perish in the deep than live dishonored and polluted. 
My poor, poor child,’ she said, ‘ we will join your father in heaven, for 
I could not leave you behind me on this‘earth of sin and wickedness,’ 

““¢Ts heaven a nice place, mamma, and has papa got a nice house 
there?’ said Antoinette. 

“T thought the poor mother’s heart would break at this remark of 
her daughter ; she bowed her head upon her bosom and wept long and 
silently, while I stood a respectful witness of her deep distress. I can- 
not tell you the effect it had on me in the last hour. I became a man 
in feeling, though but a child in years, and I determined to watch over 
the safety of those two dear beings as if they were my mother and 
sister, and wait patiently the turn of events to see what I could do for 
their relief. 

“ At this moment we heard the shout of many voices outside the 
vessel, and, going to the grated port, I looked out and saw that the 
‘Blue-eyed Mary’ was in flames, and that the pirates, having taken 
all that was valuable from her, had left her. 

“The fire flew aloft, catching the sails and licking up every com- 
bustible thing in the way, and in a short time the brig was com- 
pletely enveloped in the flames. The fire soon reached the magazine, 
where a small quantity of powder was stowed ; it was sufficient, how- 
ever, to cause a loud explosion, and in a minute the ‘ Blue-eyed Mary’ 
had disappeared under the waves, and nothing but a few spars and 
pieces of floating timber remained upon the surface of the water. 

“The lady prayed fervently while this scene was being enacted. 
She knew that her husband’s body was on the deck of the ill-fated 
vessel, and to think that his remains should not meet with Christian 
burial almost broke her heart. ‘ Better thus, dear husband,’ she said, 
‘than to be as I am, in the hands of a ruthless murderer. Ah! Henri, 
Henri, I feel we soon shall meet again.’ And she sobbed so pitifully 
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that it must have touched the heart of the ruffian could -he have seen 
her, if heart he had. 

“There was now a noise and bustle on deck, and by the motion I 
could see that the pirate was once more under sail and going rapidly 
through the water, like a ravenous shark, having satiated himself with 
plunder. He was bound in search, no doubt, of a place where he could 
deposit his ill-gotten wealth ; for these pirates have all got their stow- 
holes, and no doubt many thousands of doubloons and dollars lie hid 
among the unfrequented islands of the ocean. 

“Two days passed away without any notice of us from the captain, 
Parricidio, during which time none of us had tasted a mouthful of any- 
thing but some crackers and cheese, that we found on the sideboard, 
and a little wine. On the third day I went on deck to endeavor to seé 
the captain, for the child was suffering from hunger, and was hot and 
feverish from sickness. 

“T found Parricidio sitting on the deck, propped up with cushions, 
his face deadly pale, and looking as if he was suffering from his wounds; 
at his side, close at hand, lay a pair of pistols, and his sword was 
placed where he could put his hand on it in a moment. Amidst all 
his boasted wealth and happiness he distrusted, it seems, those around 
him who were sworn to obey his commands, and who were likely, only 
waiting for an opportunity, to get rid of their tyrant. 

“The deck of the pirate vessel presented a very animated scene, 
and a painter would have made a good picture could it have been trans- 
ferred to canvas. The vessel was a large schooner of nearly three 
hundred tons, and carried twelve brass guns at her sides and two long 
brass twenty-four-pounders at the stern and bow. She was rather a 
neat-looking vessel inside, and in any other employment might have 
done good service; but there were many stains of blood upon her deck, 
which I fear me, sir, would never come out with all the holy-stoning 
in the American navy. Our shot had told well upon her hull, for 
three or four carpenters were at work mending up the holes made in 
the bulwarks; had the rencontre been at close quarters the result of 
the action would have been very different, and all the harm I wish the 
man who invented carronades is, that he may meet with a pirate who 
carries two long brass thirty-two-pounders, while he has nothing but 
his pop-guns to defend himself with. 

“'The crew of this vessel was composed of all sorts of people, and 
from all countries. Playing at monte, between two guns, were a dozen 
cut-throat-looking fellows, who were evidently Spaniards; they played 
with great gravity, and carried their knives in their belts, ready to de- 
fend their winnings. Farther forward were a gang of Portuguese, who 
were handling their knives and cleaning off the spots of blood that 
had adhered to them in the affray with our brig; they were boasting of 
their exploits, and telling of how many they had each killed. They 
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are great boasters and greater cowards these Portuguese, and will only 
attack a man who is not armed. A knot of Frenchmen were sitting 
about the long gun smoking and drinking, and talking of the fun they 
would have when they returned to ‘la belle France.’ Two fierce, 
dogged-looking Englishmen were knottingthe shrouds that were carried 
away by our shot, no doubt being the only good seamen on board, and 
all the rope business fell to their lot. There were negroes, Lascars, 
Italians, and Dutchmen, all dressed in the costume of their country, and 
the language of all those nationalities might be heard spoken at the same 
time. Among the crew were two men who evidently had little to say to 
any onearound them. They were leaning against the bulwarks talking 
in a low voice to each other, unnoticed by any. They were evidently of 
the Anglo-Saxon race, but whether English or Americans I could not 
at that time discover. I was wondering to myself whether those two 
were pressed men or not (for pirates have press-gangs as well as some 
civilized nations), when a thundering voice close to me shouted, ‘ Well, 
whelp, what do you want? If you expect any sympathy from that 
crowd you are very much mistaken, for they are already grumbling 
because I won’t Jet them cut your throat and turn your Frenchwoman 
over to them ; but, by , [ make it a point to thwart them in every- 
thing they ask, and your throat sha’n’t be cut until I cut it myself, which 
I will certainly do when I find you no longer of use to me.’ 

“These words made my blood run cold, but remembering that I 
lived for others and not for myself, I replied respectfully to the scoun- 
drel, and told him that I was desirous to please him (God forgive me 
for lying), and told him that my mistress was really suffering for food. 

“¢ Ah! is it so?’ he said. ‘ Well, she can have plenty of that, and 
do you see that she wants for nothing ; in a day or two I will pay hera 
visit, and I expect her to be looking her prettiest. Tell her a live lover 
is worth ten dead husbands, and that she can make a paradise for herself 
if she 80 disposes. But look here, boy,’ he said (and the most demoniacal 
expression came over his countenance), ‘ tell her if she loves her child (as 
it is said that foolish mothers do) that she must welcome me properly ; 
no sighs, no tears for the dead, but love and smiles for the living. 
Diavolo! but I have almost had a mutiny on her account already, and 
I must have a ready recompense for not complying with the wishes 
of my would-be murderers. Go now and keep your ears on your head.’ 
And with that he rang a bell close at hand, and the negro Falsario 
made his appearance. 

“¢ Falsario,’ he said, ‘ see that the Frenchwoman has all she wants. 
She has asked to eat already. In two days more she will be ready to 
wear a bridal wreath and receive a new lord.’ 

“Tf you would only send her your miniature, Parricidio,’ he re- 
plied, ‘she would dry her tears in an hour, you are such a beauty.’ 
And the two wretches laughed heartily at their own conceit. 
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“T was too full of indignation to speak, had it been prudent to do 
so, and I walked off sadly to the cabin to comfort the lady, if in my 
power, and think of some plan for her safety and protection. I deter- 
mined never to leave her for a moment, and endeavor to get possession 
of some weapon with which to defend her honor if it was assailed. In 
the course of half an hour Falsario appeared at the door with a waiter 
full of all kinds of delicacies. There was nothing wanting to tempt 
the palate, and everything was served on massive silver, with cups of 
gold to drink out of. But, alas! could gold, steeped in the blood of a 
fellow-creature, please the wife of a murdered husband, or all the 
dainties in creation bring her an appetite after such an agony of tears ? 
She ate not. But the little Antoinette, unconscious of the sorrow that 
was eating away the life of her mother, ate ravenously. 

“Three days passed, and the pirate had not yet paid his promised 
visit. His wounds still kept him confined to his cushions, and I only 
hoped that they might continue to torture him. I thought, perhaps, 
that a man-of-war might fall in with us and take the schooner before 
an outrage was committed that would disgrace the annals of crime ; 
but day after day passed away, and nothing hove in sight. We steered 
southwest, and were running along rapidly with the trade-winds, I 
supposed bound to the West Indies ; for it is always a rule with pirates, 
after plundering a vessel and committing such crimes as I have men- 
tioned, to change their cruising-ground and go to some distant place, 
where they enact anew their scenes of murder and rapine. 

“We had been on board three weeks, and the lady’s grief had settled 
into a calm melancholy which nothing could dispel. She prayed half 
the day long and fervently, and at night she made little Antoinette 
kneel down beside her and pray to God for deliverance from the den 
of pirates. I always took part in these devotions, and truly no sinner 
ever poured out more heartfelt prayers than I did on those occasions. 

“One afternoon, on the twentieth day after the massacre, I went on 
deck to get something for the lady and child to eat. The captain was 
not in his accustomed place, and I awaited his return. He had quite 
recovered from his wounds, and as he had not been unkind to me of 
~ late, I thought that perhaps some spark of humanity still lingered in 
his bosom, and that he had determined to forego his hellish designs. 
At that moment a shriek from the cabin struck upon my ear, and 
without a moment’s thought and almost crazy at the idea of having 
left my charge, I rushed below. Good heavens! what a spectacle met 
my sight! The demon Parricidio was standing inside the cabin with 
little Antoinette held aloft in his left hand, while his right held a knife 
of glittering brightness to her innocent throat. Mrs. Laroche was on 
her knees before the monster, begging the life of her child. 

“Give me my child! give me my child!’ she cried, ‘and do with 
me as you please ; but spare, oh, spare my child!’ were the only words 
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I heard, for I was rushing on him to stab him in the back with a carv- 
ing-knife that I had secreted about my person, when two brawny arms 
were thrown around me, and I found myself in the grasp of the her- 
culean Falsario. He struck me one blow with his clinched fist that 
deprived me of my senses, and when I came to, I found myself in a 
dark hole, bound hand and foot. How long I had been there I knew 
not, and neither could I tell how long after I came to I remained 
there; for it was so dark there was no means of counting days or 
hours. A pitcher of water and some crusts of bread were handed 
down to me every day, and though I had no appetite, yet I ate to pre- 
serve my life, thinking it might still be useful to those I loved. The 
blood almost stood still in my veins when I thought of what might 
have happened during my absence, and when I remembered the words 
uttered by Mrs. Laroche, the terrible thought struck me that she might 
have sacrificed herself to save the life of her child. Whether we ever 
were to meet again I could not foresee. I had no idea what my fate 
was to be. It was certain, however, that they were not going to kill 
me just yet, or they would not have troubled themselves about my 
diet. . 

“ As well as I could judge, about a week after my confinement the 
hatch over my head opened, and the voice of Falsario ordered me to 
come forth. I arose, stiff and. benumbed, and when I stood in the 
fresh air once more I almost fainted with the change. 

“¢ Follow me,’ said my conductor; ‘and mind, no words, nor any 
excitement at what you see, or I will plant a knife in your heart as 
sure as you live. Thank your stars,’ he continued, ‘that Parricidio did 
not know of the compliment you intended for him with the carving- 
knife, or your life would not have been worth a groat. Come to your 
mistress—I mean Parricidio’s mistress, now, for they are as thick as 
two turtle-doves,’ he said, with a sneer. 

“For a moment I had to lean against the bulkhead for support. 
‘Can it be,’ I said to myself, ‘that my worst fears are realized, and that 
she still lives? But, alas! poor lady,’ I said, ‘ your cup of sorrow has 
indeed been full to overflowing, and I shall be the last one to cast a 
shadow of blame upon you. Happen what may, I will still die to 
serve you.’ 

“‘Falsario opened the cabin door and pushed me in, and oh, God! 
what a picture of grief and ruin met my eyes! There sat the poor 
lady, looking twenty years older than when I left her. Her eyes were 
swollen and bloodshot, and every bit of color had faded from her 
cheek ; there was a maniacal expression about the mouth that told she 
had met with much sorrow since our separation. She raised her eyes 
mournfully as I entered, and, holding out her attenuated hand to me, 
burst into a flood of tears. : 

“Don’t weep, lady,’ I said, ‘all will yet be well.’ She pointed to 
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the little Antoinette, who was lying on the sofa propped up with a 
pillow, the shadow of her former self, burning up with fever, her little 
eyes sunk deep in the sockets. She was tossing restlessly on her couch, 
and evidently did not know me when I leaned over and kissed her, 
while scalding tears fell from my eyes when I saw what a change had 
come over her since I last saw her. 

“¢Go away, you bad man,’ she said to me; ‘you sha’n’t kill 
mamma; you sha’n’t kill Benny ; my papa will kill you.’ And so she 
rambled on in her conversation, while my heart bled to hear her. 

“«* You see a sad change here, dear Benny,’ said the lady, ‘since 
you left us, and I have gone through all that a mortal could go 
through and yet live. My brain is on fire, and but for that dear child 
I should be mad. But the love of the mother is strong within me, 
and heaven wills that I shall be chastened of all human affections. 
She will die, Benny’ (and her voice faltered as she said it), ‘and then I 
will follow her; but while there is life in her dear form I feel it a 
duty to live for the sake of the angel God has given me, knowing that 
my reward will come hereafter; and if I have drank the deep cup of 
sorrow on earth, I shal] drink the waters of Lethe in heaven.’ 

“T tried to console her, but she told me there was no consolation for 
her ; she was dishonored, and life had no longer any charms for her, 
and she longed to rest in the bosom of her Redeemer. Then she told 
me the horrid tale of her wrongs, and I swore if it cost me my life I 
would avenge them on the perpetrator. 

“Tt appears that on the day I went on deck the brutal Parricidio 
stood before her in her apartment ere she was aware of it. She had 
never seen the hideous monster before, and could hardly repress a 
shriek when her eyes beheld his inhuman form. ‘ Sit quiet, fair lady,’ 
he said to her; ‘I come to console, not to frighten you, and I hope to 
bring back the smile to those sweet lips and the color to those cheeks.’ 

“¢Ts it the murderer of my husband who talks of bringing a 
smile to my lips?’ she scornfully replied. ‘Out of my sight, you 
demon, ere an angry God blasts you where you stand! I hate and 
scorn you, if such a feeling can exist towards so inhuman a butcher !’ 

“Ah? he said, ‘scornful,eh? And has your spirit not been 
tamed by the lessons you have lately learned? My good woman, it is 
time that you should reduce that lofty air. It won’t pass current here.’ 

“¢ My spirit, sir, has bowed in submission to my Maker, but can 
never stoop to the murderer of my husband.’ 

“<«Ha! ha! ha!’ he laughed. ‘That is very fine, no doubt; but in 
these arms I intend that you shall soon cease to think of your mur- 
dered husband, and learn to receive me as your future lover.’ 

“‘¢ Death sooner!’ cried the lady. ‘I would sooner be food for 
sharks than let your hateful hand touch the hem of my garment! Out 
of my sight, monster! The presence of you is agony to me.’ 
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“¢Ts it so? said the pirate. ‘Then death you shall have; and I 
will commence here.’ And with that he seized the child, and had the 
knife to its throat, when the feelings of the mother overcame her, and 
she who would not beg for herself asked mercy of the pirate for that 
dear child. She could have borne the thrust of the knife herself and 
welcomed its approach ; but when she saw the glittering weapon within 
an inch of her darling’s throat her pride gave way, and she shrieked 
for mercy for her child. The thought of what passed is too painful 
to relate, and I would fain drive it from my memory. But it ended 
by the foulest deed that man ever committed, and the crushed and 
broken-hearted woman saved the life of her child by the sacrifice of 
her honor. 

“God, I know, will forgive me for living, Benny,’ she cried, ‘for 
I live but for Antoinette. My body, it is true, is polluted, but my 
soul is pure, and just as acceptable in the sight of heaven as if that 
monster had never seen me. I leave him to God’s punishment, which 
will sooner or later overtake him; and I only pray that my Maker 
may soon take me to himself and end all my sorrows.’ 

“Let me pass over the unhappiness and misery of the following 
three weeks. The life of Antoinette hung by a single thread, and 
nothing but the most constant attention on the part of that suffering 
mother prevented the light from going out. At length the little suf- 
ferer gave signs of recovery. The fever left her, but, oh! in what a 
condition! Her attenuated face and hands were painful to look upon ; 
and it was some days before she could lisp the endearing name of 
mamma. 

“One day she said, ‘ Mamma, I have been to heaven, and have seen 
papa. He says we shall come to him there, and be happy in a great 
mansion, like we were in France.’ 

“Scalding tears fell from the mother’s eyes down her pale cheeks, 
and she folded the little creature in her arms, and silently prayed that 
God might deliver them from all their dangers. 

“ During the illness of Antoinette I had frequently to go on deck 
for medicines and other things that were wanted, and I lost no oppor- 
tunity of looking around me seeking some means of escape. The dispen- 
sary where the medicine was kept was near the cabin door, and I always 
went there alone to get what was required. The pirate vessel was not 
supplied with a medical man, and every one was his own doctor. 
Among the medicines were two large bottles of laudanum, kept I knew 
not for what purpose at that time, but afterwards learned that the cap- 
tain used to drug the crew’s liquor when he wanted to secrete hig treas- 
ure on shore, and he and Falsario could work together unmolested. I 
noticed the bottles the first time I went to the dispensary, and thought 
to myself they might be useful to me some day. The crew’s grog was set 
out every evening near the dispensary, and I felt tempted once or twice 
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to empty the contents of the laudanum bottles into it. No matter, I 
thought, if I kill them all; they are more or less murderers, and I 
would only be killing them in self-defense, and to save the lives of 
those who are dearer to me than my own. 

“One night I was standing near the door of the cabin leading to the 
deck ; it was blowing a violent squall, and the sails were flying about 
in great confusion. The captain was giving orders after orders that no 
one seemed to obey, and I heard a voice near me say in good English, 
‘The wretches are all so drunk that many of them can’t move from the 
berth-deck.’ The person who used these words was close to me, and 
by the lightning’s flash I recognized one of the two young men for- 
merly mentioned in this story. The few words he had spoken convinced 
me that he was on board against his will, and I had noticed that he and 
his companion never had anything to do with the rest of the crew. 

“ He passed close to me in hauling up a rope, and happen what 
might I determined to speak to him. I knew it could not make our 
situation worse if it did not better it. ‘Who are you? I whispered to 
him. ‘ Are you an Englishman? 

“¢ Ah! is that the English boy? he replied. ‘ Be careful that no one 
sees you speak to me, and go in the cabin and put your ear to one of 
the grated ports and I will speak to you. Get out of the way!’ he said, 
giving me a push with apparent rudeness, as one of the drunken crew 
staggered up by us. 

“T went below, and after waiting two or three minutes at the port 
a shadow passed over it, and I whispered, ‘ Are you there?’ 

“<Yes” he said. ‘I have only time to say a few words, for I must 
not be missed. The crew are all so drunk that only a few of us are 
left to work the vessel, and now is the time for freedom or never. I 
and my companion are Americans pressed here against our will. If 
you can get into the cabin and drug the captain’s liquor the ship is all 
our own, for after this squall is over he and Falsario will go down and 
drink like fish.’ 

Go,’ I said, ‘I know what to do.’ And he disappeared. 

“T immediately went outside to the dispensary, and near the door 
I saw standing a large can of grog, the crew’s evening allowance. In 
one minute I had emptied the contents of one of the large bottles of 
laudanum into it, and got possession of the other. 

“The voices of Parricidio and Falsario could be heard high above 
the squall encouraging the few men that were able to work to save the 
sails, which were fluttering wildly in the wind. Now was my time; 
and, entering the cabin quickly, I drugged every bottle on the side- 
board, and retired unseen to my own cabin. Mrs. Laroche was praying 
as I went in, and I silently joined my fervent prayers to hers for our 
safe deliverance. When she arose from her knees there was a placid look 
of serenity on her countenance that I had not seen there for a long 
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time, and turning to me, she said, ‘Benny, my sorrows will soon be 
over ; while sleeping on the sofa, with Antoinette in my arms, I saw 
my dear husband, and he smiled so sweetly on me, and told me that 
we would soon be free, and then the noise on deck awakened me, and I 
knelt down and prayed to God to deliver us from this den of iniquity.’ 

**< Your prayers have been heard, dear lady,’ I replied ; ‘ deliver- 
ance is at hand. We have friends on board, and this night I hope we 
will be free.’ I then told her what had taken place, and she prayed 
heaven that our plans might succeed. 

“T now went on deck to reconnoitre, and found the schooner reefed 
down close, and only the two Americans doing anything at all. There 
were half a dozen negroes helping to coil up the ropes, but they were 
more or less intoxicated. Parricidio and Falsario were standing’ near 
the mainmast talking, and I slipped behind the mast to endeavor to 
hear what they had to say. It was so dark that I was perfectly secure 
from observation. 

“¢ Falsario,’ said the captain, ‘you have drugged the men <lmost 
too much. Had it not been for those two Americans we should have 
lost our masts. But it is a fine night for our purpose, and when the 
moon is down and this squall passes over, we can run in to the island 
and anchor (it is only six miles off), and, after landing and secreting 
the treasure, we can slip and go to sea again, before any one of the crew 
can have time to come to.’ 

“¢ What shall we do with the two Americans?’ said the negro. 
‘They must not see us,’ 

““ Why,’ said the captain, ‘knock them on the head. I am doubt- 
ful of those two men. They never will be with us in heart, and you 
saw that they did not join the boarders when we took the English 
brig. It is true they work more faithfully than any one on board, 
but we must get rid of them. I leave that fot you te do. My author- 
ity with the crew is on the wane, and all owing to that d—d French- 
woman and her sickly child. I would have turned her over to the 
crew long since, but I did not choose that they should dictate to me.’ 

“What do you intend to do with her in the end?’ said Falsario. 
‘For I can’t see that you derive any profit or pleasure from her com- 
pany.’ 

“‘Why,’ he replied, ‘on my saint’s day I intend to make the 
whole of them walk a plank. For that day, as you know, I have 
always celebrated with some dreadful deed. This is getting to be a 
tiresome business, Falsario, and as we have now wealth enough stowed 
away to make us both rich and comfortable for the rest of our lives, 
we must escape from the schooner, after drugging all hands and blow- 
ing her up.’ 

“¢ Whenever you please,’ said Falsario. ‘For if anything should 
happen to you, they would cut my throat in an hour.’ 
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“T had gone through so many horrors within the last month that 
I did not tremble at the terrible revelations I had heard ; but, fearing 
detection, I slipped away (as the two scoundrels walked aft towards the 
taffrail), and joined Mrs. Laroche in the cabin. The squall had passed 
over, and a nice little breeze was wafting us slowly onwards under the 
reduced sail. I told Mrs. Laroche to be ready for anything at a 
moment’s notice, and to lie down and take some repose, as she would 
need the exercise of all her energies. She was, however, too much ex- 
cited to sleep, and kept a breathless watch with me. 

“Presently I heard Parricidio and Falsario descend the ladder, and, 
putting out the light in our cabin, I crept to the door to listen. They 
were both talking carelessly, and I could hear the glasses jingle as they 
poured out the liquor, which they were in the habit of drinking freely 
every night. Then I could hear them draw their chairs to the table, 
and they commenced their usual amusement with dice, which I could 
hear distinctly rattle on the table. 

“The can of grog was still standing near the cabin door, and seiz- 
ing hold of it, I quietly ran on deck. The American was at the wheel, 
and putting it close beside him, I said, ‘The captain and Falsario are 
drugged. Give this to the rest of the crew.’ 

“Calling his companion by a sign, he put the liquor in his hands, 
and he quickly disappeared forward. I ran below again, to listen to 
what was going on in the pirate’s cabin. 

“¢ Another glass of brandy, Falsario,’ said the captain. ‘The 
liquor tastes devilish good to-night after that soaking I got in the 
rain. Fill up for yourself, and we will drink “ The pirate’s best friend, 
—the plank. Those who walk it tell no tales.” 

“Good !’ said Falsario. ‘And I will give “The slow-match. It 
obliterates all evidence.” And then they rattled away with the dice, 
and laughed heartily. ‘An hour, or longer, perhaps, passed away while 
I listened to hear how often the scoundrels would drink. Twice I was 
aware that they had partaken of the brandy, and that, I knew, would 
settle them for the night, if it did not kill them. They drank deep 
and often, and at last I heard Parricidio say, ‘I am devilish sleepy, and 
will rest a little while. Do you keep watch down here, and call me in 
an hour.’ 

“¢ Yes, said Falsario; ‘and will amuse myself throwing the dice.’ 
With that the heavy body of the captain fell upon the sofa, and in 
five minutes he was snoring loudly. The dice rattled on the table 
without disturbing him. Falsario played, but slower and slower fell 
the dice. At last I heard him yawn like one overcome with sleep, 
and then all was silent. I slipped on deck and told the American 
all that had happened. ‘Stand by to leave the vessel when I call 
you,’ he said, ‘and in twenty minutes more be certain that they are 
asleep. Now is our chance or never.’ When I went below again 
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there was loud snoring in the pirate’s cabin, and I could plainly hear 
the two scoundrels keeping time in unison. Then, for the first time, 
my heart began. to beat so audibly that you might have heard it ten 
yards off. My knees trembled under me, and I could scarcely stand 
up. ‘Courage, Ben,’ I said to myself; ‘more lives than one depend 
on you to-night, and now is the time to show yourself.’ With that I _ 
prayed fervently for strength to carry me through my enterprise, and 
soon felt assured again. 

“T now opened the door cautiously and peeped in, and there I 
saw Parricidio stretched upon the sofa, with his head hanging nearly 
touching the deck; and the villain Falsario had fallen from the chair, 
and was sound asleep upon the deck. The table was strewed with 
bottles and glasses, and the cabin was redolent of the smell of cigars, 
the stumps of which were lying about. It was plain from the appear- 
ance of the decanters that they had drank deep, and it seemed to me 
that they were sleeping their last sleep. 

“T touched Falsario to see if he would awaken, but he never moved. 
I then shook him gently, then harder, and finally pulled his woolly 
hair hard to see if he had any sensation. ‘ He is dead,’ I said to my- 
self, ‘and he died as he deserved, previous to the intended commission 
of a great crime.’ I felt that God would hold me guiltless. 

“Tt was useless to make any experiments on the captain, for there 
was no mistake about his condition ; so putting out the light, and lock- 
ing the door behind me, I went on deck to see the Americans. 

“The moon had just gone down, and there was a light breeze on the 
water, scarcely enough to make the schooner move along. As soon as 
I told the American how matters stood he left the wheel, after luffing to 
and lashing the wheel down. He and his confederate jumped to the 
boat’s falls and quietly lowered her into the water, having already placed 
in her the sail and oars, and some biscuit and water. 

“Now for the lady and child, he said; and with that I hurried 
below and told Mrs. Laroche to follow me. She was as cool and calm 
as if she was going to an evening party, for the poor lady had passed 
through so many sorrows that there was nothing left to appal her. 
Little Antoinette was wrapped up comfortably in some blankets, and 
giving the lady a bottle of wine that was on the sideboard, and taking 
the child in my arms, I left that detested cabin. 

“<¢ Are we going to see papa?’ said Antoinette, as we went quietly 
out of the door. 

“* Yes, darling,’ I replied, ‘ but you must not speak a word, for if 
that bad man hears us he will stop us, and you will never see papa 
again.’ She clasped her little arms around my neck, kissed me, and 
never spoke another word. In a short time we were quietly seated in 
the boat, and were about shoving off, when the American said, ‘ Stop 
one moment; let me make matters doubly sure.’ 
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“Commit no murder,’ whispered the lady. ‘ Leave them to God ; 
he will surely punish them in his own time.’ 

“My hands are as innocent of blood as thine, good lady,’ he re- 
plied, ‘and I shall commit no act that you will be ashamed of.’ And 
climbing up the side, he was soon lost sight of in the vessel. 

“Tn ten minutes (which appeared hours) he returned, and quietly 
taking his seat, cast off the painter and we dropped astern. ‘ They can’t 
follow us now,’ he said, ‘for some time, for I cut the tiller-ropes and 
cut away all the lanyards to the rigging, so that it will be nine hours 
before that drunken crew can repair damages, even if they live through 
the drugging they have had, for they seem to me to be more dead than 
drunk. Now let us step the mast and hoist the sail, and get as far 
from the scene of iniquity as possible. You may sleep quietly to-night, 
lady, for none of them can move for twenty-four hours at least, and 
you are under the protection and guidance of one who is as much a 
stranger to crime as you are, and who has served in that craft strongly 
against his will, and has daily been praying that heaven would grant 
him his freedom.’ 

“A nice little breeze sprung up, and our little bark (stanch and 

tight) went skimming merrily over the waters, as if she joyed with us 
in getting away from that vessel. In less than half an hour the faint 
outlines only of the schooner could be seen, and soon after we lost sight 
of her altogether. 
. “Qur hearts all beat with rapture at our escape, and we all joined 
fervently in the prayer put up by Mrs. Laroche. ‘ Guide us, Father of 
heaven, through the perils of the deep,’ she said, ‘as you have this night 
guided us through the midst of our enemies, and forgive me, Father, if 
I have murmured at my wretched fate, for I have been sorely tried. 
I put my trust in thee, good God, to whom all honor and glory is due. 
Amen,’ 

“¢Qh for a sight of a good frigate!’ I said, ‘that we might catch 
those miscreants as they lie steeped in drunkenness and crime.’ 

“¢ Leave them to God, Benny,’ she said; ‘he will punish them all 
in his own way, which will be more felt than any punishment that can 
be inflicted by earthly judges. We are free from them, let us forget them 
if possible, and hope for happier times.’ 

“ That night the party slept soundly, the male part by turns taking 
the helm, and by daylight we had made at least twenty-five miles, and 
the schooner was nowhere to be seen. I am sure we all enjoyed our 
scanty breakfast more than we ever did a meal on board the pirate 
vessel. 

“ During the day the two Americans told us their stories. They 
were brothers, and had been taken out of an American brig, where the 
same scenes were enacted as in the ‘ Blue-eyed Mary.’ They told us 
of a beautiful American woman who was going out to Rio de Janeiro 
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to join her husband, and who was taken on board the pirate, and finally 
jumped overboard and was drowned in sight of all the crew. This, no 
doubt, was the same one alluded to by Parricidio and Falsario during 
the conversation I overheard; they described many dreadful scenes 
among the crew, but as the recital of them seemed to pain Mrs. Laroche, 
we came to the conclusion never to mention the subject before her 
again, and try and make her forget it, if it was possible for her ever to 
drive those horrible events from her mind. 

“Tt was now two days since we left the schooner, and the sea con- 
tinued smooth and the breeze moderate, as if kind Providence was 
watching over our safety. We knew not where we were, but Edward 
Atherton, one of the Americans, thought from the course we had been 
steering in the schooner that we were near some of the West India 
islands, and we hoped hourly to fall in with some vessel bound to the 
United States if not to England. 

“On the third day our eyes were delighted by the sight of land ; a 
small island was just heaving in sight on our weather-bow, and as the 
wind was ahead and quite light the men thought it better to lower the 
sail and pull for it, though it was a great distance off, and might be, 
for what we knew, the peak of some high island. 

“Tn an hour we neared it quite rapidly, so fast, indeed, that we 
coucluded there must be a very strong current setting towards it, and in 
half an hour more had succeeded in getting quite close to it, although 
at first we imagined that it was an all-day’s pull. 

“When we got within a mile of the island it appeared to be covered 
with the most luxuriant foliage down to the water’s edge, and seemed 
to be entirely free from rocks or shoals. We all congratulated our- 
selves on this adventure, and flattered ourselves that we should be able 
to take some good repose under the shade of those beautiful trees, and 
perhaps be able to regale ourselves with some of the delicious fruit of 
the tropics, though the island was not likely to contain a great variety. 

“ What was our surprise, as We approached, to see the thing rock- 
ing and rolling about like a ship in a sea-way, and when within twenty 
yards of it a voice from the topmost branches of tle trees shouted out 
to us, ‘Git out of the way with yer boat, or I reckon you'll be run into.’ 

“We had hardly time to obey these commands before the thing we 
took for an island came tearing past us, and we heard the same voice 
in the branches singing out, ‘ Boat ho! on the starboard.’ ‘ Luff to,’ 
shouted a loud voice among the trees, and the island appeared as obe- 
dient as a ship to her helm, rounded to handsomely, and lay as quiet 
on the water as a ship with main-topsail to the mast. 

“¢ Boat ahoy!’ shouted the stentorian voice from the trees. ‘ Whar 
are you from, and whar are you a-goin ?” 

““¢ This must be magic,’ said the lady, much alarmed. ‘ Let us fly, 
good Atherton, before it is too late, and we get entangled in new toils.’ 
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“<Tt is rather a strange affair, madame, indeed,’ he replied, ‘but 
there may be protection here, and if it is magic, there is no chance of 
escaping from it. I think we had better pull closer and reconnoitre.’ 
She clasped her child close to her bosom, as if to protect it, and said, 
‘God’s will be done ; I am in his hands, do as you think best, my kind 
preserver.’ 

“ With that we pulled up to the floating island, and as we got close 
to it, a man came out on one of the branches which overhung the 
water, and exclaimed,— 

“¢ Wal now, I never! Why, if thar ain’t a boat adrift with a ’oman 
and a child intew it! Wal, did I ever! Who are you, anyhow?’ said 
the man to us, ‘and what are doin’ of, adrift in that ’ere boat?’ 

“We are distressed mariners,’ Atherton replied ; ‘ and in the name 
of heaven, who and what are you ?” 

“< Wal, now you mought well ax that question, for I reckon the 
owners wouldn’t know the good ship “ Ichabod” just now. We area 
guano-ship, my good fellow,’ he continued, ‘and bound to Bosting, and 
them ’ere leaves you’re a-lookin’ at now is nothin’ but the timbers a- 
sproutin’, that’s all. Pull alongside, my hearties, and we’ll give you a 
welcome and the best mess of codfish you set down to for many a day.’ 

“Strange as this explanation appeared to us, we hesitated no longer, 
but pulled alongside, having to haul the boat under the branches of the 
trees to reach the gangway. Many anxious and curious faces were 
standing around, and, as we handed our charges up, ten thousand ques- 
tions were asked in a minute; but there was no want of sympathy for 
the distressed voyagers, and every one seemed to lend a helping hand 
to get us on board. 

“*¢T reckon,’ said the person who appeared to be captain (a bluff, 
jolly-looking old fellow), ‘that you were a leetle frightened at the 
critter when you first hearn me hail you, and yer not the first ones we 
have met that have been frightened; this here ship, you must know, 
was built of green timber, and sent-to the Chinchi Islands for guano, 
and bless my soul if she didn’t commence sproutin’ six days after load- 
ing her. We cut and whettled at the branches like fun, but it warn’t 
no use at all, for the more we whettled the more the bushes growed, 
and it all turned out well, for we came round Cape Horn with a spank- 
ing fair wind, and have kept it ever since, and I do reckon we have made 
the slickest passage that is at present on record,—only fifty-four days 
from the Chinchis, and within eighteen hundred miles of Bosting.’ 





“This explanation was very wonderful, but there we were, stand- — 


ing on the deck of a large ship of fifteen hundred tons, and surrounded 
by Christian men and American sailors. There was no mistake, the 
thing was as the captain said.” 

I had listened very attentively to old Ben’s story up to this time, 
being deeply interested in the fate of the poor French lady and her 
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sweet little child while in the hands of the pirates. Tears of sympa- 
thy flowed from my eyes, and when I found that Ben was trying to 
humbug me about the guano-ship, and knocked all my sympathy into 
“ pi,” I could almost have cracked his skull with his own spy-glass. 

“Why, Ben,” I said, “ you can beat Captain Marvellous all hollow ; 
and the story of the guano-ship is ahead of the story of the ‘ Hoop- 
snake’ ten to one. As to your pirates, I don’t believe a word of any- 
thing you have told me. And an old fellow like you, with one foot in 
the grave, ought to be ashamed of himself for inventing such false- 
hoods.” 

“Don’t judge too harshly, Mr. Marline,” said Ben, “ lest you be 
judged yourself. All I have been telling you is as true as gospel; 
and I’m ready to swear to it whenever you please. If you don’t like 
my story, why, let itend. There’s no harm done, and your dog-watch 
is almost out.” 

“Go on, Ben,” I said. “ Let us hear how the guano-ship got into 
port, and I beg pardon for interrupting you. But you must confess 
it is rather a marvelous story.” 

“So it is, sir,’ said Ben. ‘ And you would have thought it still 
more marvelous had you seen it as I did. The entire ship was cov- 
ered in with branches, and red oak, white oak, and locust, that 
had sprouted from the treenails. There was hackmatack also, and even 
the masts had sprouted and were wearing pine-burs. Great attention 
had evidently been paid to keeping the decks clear; but here and there 
little patches of weeds might be seen, though a young lad was con- 
stantly going about with a shovel cutting them off. The effect of the 
whole was beautiful, and you might have imagined yourself in fairy- 
land; for the birds of every clime through which the ship had passed 
had sought shelter in the branches, and built their nests there. Such 
a twittering I never did hear in all my days, and even the parrots were 
flying about in flocks among the topmast branches. Not a particle of 
sun ever got to the decks, and awnings were of no use whatever. The 
only difficulty the captain had during the voyage was in taking the 
sun, and to do that he had always to go upon the main-truck. He 
calculated to make more by his trees and birds than he would by the 
guano, though the latter was very high in the United States about that 
time. 

“ ‘We asked him what he was going to do if he got a head wind. 
‘T ain’t a-goin’ to have nary one,’ said the old salt. ‘I’m just a-goin’ 
to take her as slick into Bosting as if she war a steamboat; and if it 
does come a head wind, I’m a-goin’ to lay to until it changes.’ 

“The name of this old gentleman was Captain Brownrig, of Paw- 
tucket, and a prime old sailor he was. His wife and two daughters 
were on board with him, and he had a strong, steady crew of forty- _ 

five men, who all looked as if they could whip their weight in wild- 
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cats. The ship was frigate-built, and had been contracted for by the 
French government; but, as she turned out to be built of green tim- 
ber, they refused to take her, and so she was put into the guano trade, 
She mounted a splendid battery of fourteen guns on her spar-deck, 
eight of which were the long twenty-fours originally intended for her. 
She had taken all her battery out with her when she sailed, but had 
sold the remainder to the Peruvians. 

“ How I wished that she had not sprouted, and had fallen in with 
that devil Parricidio! She would have made mincemeat of him in no 
time, though it is likely that the cunning devil would have avoided 
her when he made out her force. 

“The captain, family, and crew all listened with wondering looks 
to our tale of misery and misfortune, and deep were the curses show- 
ered upon the pirate by the sailors for their cruelty to a woman. 
They only prayed that they might fall in with the scoundrel, and they 
promised to use him up, hampered as they were with trees and bushes. 

“Tord! said old Brownrig, ‘ what a Tartar he wuuld catch if he 
got our Sal!’ (a tall, raw-boned, red-haired girl of about twenty-six.) 
‘She would harpoon him before he could say punkin-pie.’ 

“ And Sal laughed, and said, ‘ And Patience could haul in the line 
after I struck him.’ 

“ As the wind had been light during the last two days the pirate 
could not be more than thirty miles off, and Atherton assured us it 
would take twenty-four hours to repair damages, if the crew had got 
sober, which he was sure they had not, for the liquor was doubly 
drugged, and many of them, he thought, must be dead ; he also told us 
that she was completely disabled as far as her armament was concerned, 
that he had spiked every gun with rat-tailed files, had thrown over- 
board every pistol that was in the arms-chest, and had knocked a plank 
out on each side of her two remaining boats. 

“¢ How abouts does she bear do you think ? said the captain. 

“¢ About northeast,’ said Atherton. 

“¢ Then,’ said the old trump, ‘this wind will do for her. Get your 
harpoon ready, Sal,’ he said. And turning to the first mate, ‘ Put your 
helm up and steer northeast, and let Zeb and Ike take turn about at 
lookout till we see her. Get up shot, Mr. Long jaw, and see everything 
clear for the darndest fight you ever seen.’ 

“There was a heavy squall brewing to the southwest, and Mr. 
Long jaw thought ‘the capting had better git the axes to work and 
wheetle down a leetle;’ but Atherton, who was a man of good judg- 
ment, said the squall would favor us and surely dismast the schooner if 
it reached her. We went off rapidly before the wind, and when the 
squall did strike us the good ship seemed to fly through the water and 
never felt it in her hull, as the wind was right aft. But I thought the 
trees would be torn from the sides, they bent and cracked like every- 
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thing. The only damage done, however, was to a few birds’-nests that 
came tumbling on deck. These were soon replaced again, and we 
traveled along ten or twelve miles an hour. 

* The squall did not last long, and after it was over we had a good 
steady five-knot breeze. That night we had the moon until four o’clock, 
and not an eye was closed during all the watches, so anxious was every 
one to get a sight of the schooner ; but nothing was seen that night. At 
early daylight Atherton said we had overrun our distance, and proposed 
that we should lie to until the sun rose, so that we could see all around 
the horizon, and the captain rounded to in accordance with his wishes. 

“ Atherton’s judgment proved to be correct, for as the sun rose 
above the horizon the joyful ery of ‘Sail ho!’ came from aloft; ‘ but I 
fear tain’t her,’ said Zeb (who was the lucky fellow to first see her), 
‘’cause this here vessel is a small sloop-rigged thing, and hain’t got no 
sail set.’ 

“¢That’s her!’ said Atherton, his face beaming with joy; ‘she has 
lost her mast in a squall, and the pirates have not found it out yet. 
How does she bear?’ he shouted, and, not waiting for an answer, both 
he and his brother shinned aloft to the lookout. 

“¢That’s her!’ he shouted again, as soon as he laid eyes on her. 
‘I'd know the scoundrel among a thousand. Hard up and steer for 
him.’ 

“ Off went the gallant ‘ Ichabod,’ obedient to her helm, and as she 
got before the wind the men from aloft cried out ‘Steady,’ that we were 
running right for her. 

“In a few minutes she was plainly visible from the deck, and 
in an hour we were within long range. A few men only could be 
seen moving about the decks, and our approach was evidently un- 
noticed. They no doubt took us for some small island towards which 
they were fast driving, and were getting the square-sail and fore-topsail 
set to run before the wind. 

“ Old Captain Brownrig could not resist his desire to let fly a shot 
at her. ‘Come here, Longjaw,’ he said, ‘and see if you can’t bring 
that feller’s square-sail down. It is time to let him see who’s in the 
bushes.’ 

“ Long jaw cast loose the gun, which was already loaded, and de- 
positing a large quid of tobacco (he took from his mouth) on the muzzle 
as a sight, and squaring himself, he pointed deliberately and fired ; the 
shot fell about ten yards behind her, and, skipping along the water, 
went right through her stern frame, snacking the splinters right and 
left, and creating terrible confusion among the pirates, who were not 
prepared for so singular an attack. 

“¢ Well behaved, Long jaw!’ shouted old Brownrig. ‘ Now, boys, 
‘ give ’em every gun that will bear, and when we kin git alongside I 
reckon we'll give ’em the darndest broadside they ever hearn tell on.’ 
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‘“ Shot after shot now struck the schooner from the ‘ Ichabod’s’ two 
bow guns, and one lucky ball brought the foresail on deck ; next down 
came the foremast with all its gear, and the pirates were in our power. 

“ Ranging up alongside of her, we poured in broadside after broad- 
side, until not a soul could be seen above the rail. They asked no quar- 
ter and we gave none. At length she began to settle, and two or three 
pirates jumped into the boats preparatory to lowering, and two persons, 
whom I recognized as Parricidio and Falsario, were lifted carefully into 
the stern-sheets. They were either wounded or suffering yet from 
their last debauch. 

“ Atherton laughed when he saw them get into the boat. ‘The 
first oar they pull will snap in two,’ he cried. ‘ For I sawed them all 
half through before I left the schooner, and the boat will sink as soon 
as she touches the water.’ And indeed that brave fellow had left noth- 
ing undone to prevent them from following us. 

“Clear away two boats!’ shouted old Brownrig. ‘ Eight men, 
each well armed.’ As our boats touched the sea two boats were low- 
ered from the schooner, and had no sooner left their tackles than they 
sunk nearly to the gunwales, half full of water. They tried to get 
the oars out to endeavor to reach the schooner again, but as fast as they 
put them in the rowlocks they snapped off, as Atherton foretold they 
would, and they were left completely at our mercy. 

“¢ Now, boys,’ said the captain, ‘let us stand by to pick ’em up. 
We only want that feller’s figure-head to make our voyage complete.’ 

“¢ And daddy,’ says Sal, ‘let me go with the harpoon, and take 
Betty with me to haul in the line when I strike? 

“ «That you shall, gal,’ said the old fellow. And not wishing to be 
outdone by a woman, I jumped into the boat with them. 

“ By this time the pirates were in the water, holding on to the gun- 
wale of the boat, and as we pulled up they cried most piteously for 
quarter. The only answer they got was a volley from the men’s pis- 
tols, and five of them sank to rise no more. 

“The crew were pulling with all their might, and the boat went 
with such force that she struck the pirate’s pinnace amidships, and 
shivered her nearly to pieces. Falsario jumped at the bow of our 
boat, and, holding a knife between his teeth, while his eyes flashed 
with rage, he succeeded in getting hold of the gunwale, and had 
clutched the knife in his right hand ready to strike, when Atherton, 
who was in the bow, drove the boat-hook into his brain, and with a 
yell of anguish he sank under the waters. The other wretches were 
soon disposed of, but Parricidio, who seemed determined to struggle to 
the last, swam off as fast as his strength would let him. 

“« Now’s your time, Sal,’ said old Brownrig. ‘Stand by to harpoon 


him.’ 


“With that Sal jumped into the bow, handling the harpoon with 
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the dexterity of an old whaler, while Patience stood by to haul in the 
line. ‘ Pull easy, boys, and stand by to starn all when I strike,’ she 
coolly said. ‘There now, oars.’ And as the boat came within twenty 
feet of the pirate, the harpoon flew from her hand as unerring as a 
ball from a rifle, and pierced the villain Parricidio right through the 
heart. ‘Stern all, men,’ she ordered, ‘and haul in the line, Patience. 
He won’t want no line, daddy,’ she said, patting the old man on the 
head. ‘ He’s done for, and the lady is avenged.’ 

“We all took a look at the form and face of this once dreaded 
monster, and almost every one shuddered as they beheld him. His 
lips were swollen, and his eyes blood-red from the effects of his last 
drinking bout. But at last there was an end to his crimes. And so 
perished the dreaded Parricidio. Cutting the harpoon from his body, 
we left him as food for those same sharks which he had so often fed 
with the bodies of his numerous victims. There was no chance of 
saving the schooner. She was so riddled with shot that she sank before 
anything could be taken out of her, and with her perished every record 
of the numerous crimes committed by those who were in her. How 
many hapless cries went up for succor from those hounds of hell no one 
knows, but from what Atherton learned while he was on board, their 
atrocities must have beaten anything hitherto heard of. 

“ Well, Mr. Marline,” said old Ben, wiping the perspiration from 
his brow, “ your dog-watch is just out, and all that remains to be told 
is that the ‘ Ichabod’ arrived safe in Boston, where thousands from all 
parts of the country flocked to see her. 

“ Mrs. Laroche took a house .a short distance from Boston, where 
she devoted her life to the education of little Antoinette, and performed 
many noble acts of charity. When there wasan end of the French rev- 
olution, and her brother-in-law was killed, she recovered part of her 
husband’s estate, but preferred living in America to going back to 
France, where everything reminded her of her departed happiness. 

“ Antoinette grew up a beautiful young woman, and married a 
man every way worthy of her. She always cherished a kindness for 
me, and as my only parent died a short time after the occurrence of 
these events, I lived with them until my roving disposition induced 
me to go to sea, ard I have been in the American navy ever since, 
and, God willing, intend to die in it.” 

Thus ended Ben’s yarn, and I only regret that I cannot do full 
justice to it. I have sometimes thought that Ben drew upon his im-. 
agination for the guano-ship. I have looked over the papers of that 
time, but, though I saw the name of Captain Brownrig commanding the 
Ichabod,” I saw no mention of the curious events related to me by the 
old quartermaster. Others may, however, have better sources of in- 
formation than I had, and I only give it as I heard it. 


(To be continued.) 
Vou, X.—No, 3. 23 








THE UNITED SERVICE. 


THE BATILE OF SEDAN, FROM A GERMAN 
STAND-POINT. 


“THERE being no information received up to the present time relative 
to the different positions occupied by individual corps at the end of the 
various skirmishes, it is taken for granted that the enemy has been 
everywhere forced to retire or defeated ; therefore the forward move- 
ment is to be continued as early as possible to-morrow, and the enemy, 
wherever found on this side of the Meuse, is to be energetically attacked 
and pushed into the narrowest possible space between this river and the 
Belgian frontier. To the crown prince of Saxony is assigned the duty 
of cutting off the retreat of the enemy in an easterly direction, where- 
fore it is recommended that at least two corps be pressed forward to the 
right bank of the river, and that any force operating in the direction of 
Mouzon be attacked in flank and rear. The Third Army is intrusted 
with the surveillance of the front and right flank of the enemy. The 
artillery will take the strongest possible position on this side of the 
river-bank, in order to command and sweep with its fire the approach 
of the enemy and encampment on the valley of the right bank below 
Mouzon. Should the enemy enter Belgian territory without being 
previously disarmed, he is to be pursued without further delay. His 
majesty the king will leave here to-morrow at 8 A.M. for Sommauthe. 
Any changes made in the disposition of corps up to that hour will be 
reported to these headquarters.” 

The above orders were issued on the evening of the 30th of August, 
1870, from the headquarters of his majesty the king of Prussia at 
Buzancy, and were made official by the signature of the chief of the 
general staff, the present field-marshal, Count von Moltke. These 
famous orders are, on the one hand, a testimony to the keenness with 
which the German headquarters scanned the military situation, and the 
quiet, decided manner in which it took its measures accordingly, while 
they offer, on the other hand, to the reader an interior view of the 
thrilling events of these stirring times. ; 

Scarcely had fourteen days passed since the memorable 19th of July, 
when the French declaration of war was received in Berlin, before the 
German army stood on the western frontier of the Fatherland, ready 
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to defend it against French aggression. Prince Frederick Charles 
assembled the elements of the Second Army at the Hessian and Bava- 
rian Palatinate. The First Army, commanded by General von Stein- 
metz, was posted on the Lower Saar. The crown prince of Prussia 
commanded the Third Army, and took position at Landau, his front 
facing south. This army was designed to cover the left flank of Prince 
Frederick Charles, and protect German territory in the south against 
French invasion. 

In contrast to this promptness and activity the French were lament- 
ably deficient, and the premature declaration of the French minister of 
war, that the imperial army was in perfect condition, and “complete 
even to the last button,” proved to be wholly incorrect. Indeed, at the 
end of July four French corps stood between Metz and the German 
frontier, and two others between Saargemiind and Strasburg, but the 
officers in command officially declared that they were not properly 
equipped nor ready to engage in great military operations. The corps 
assembled at Belfort and the reserves that rendezvoused at the world- 
renowned camp of Chalons were in a much worse condition for war. 
This fortunate circumstance favorably influenced at the very beginning 
the conduct of the war on the part of the Germans. It decided the 
wavering states of Southern Germany to join the coalition against 
France, and the eagerness with which they placed their troops and 
munitions of war at the command of the Prussian king was a marked 
result. The reinforcements thus secured enabled him to take the offen- 
sive, and to carry the bloody realities of war into the very heart of the 
country whose people had so haughtily defied him. 

The French attack on Saarbriick, on the 2d of August, was a 
genuine fanfaronade, though it occasioned great excitement throughout 
Germany, and timid souls predicted therefrom the invincibility of the 
Gaul, but the German troops received the enemy with such a withering 
fire that nothing living could withstand it, and the result was a glorious 
victory, standing out in bold relief in the history of wars for all time. 
Weissenburg, Worth, Spichern, Colombey, Vionville, Gravelotte, Saint 
Privat! Who in Germany does not know these names, and who does 
not remember their meaning? Every father who fought in this war 
has again and again related to his listening family the terrors and 
hardships which were encountered, and the proud patriotism which 
filled every German breast during these times. The professor recalls 
them in his address to his pupils on the anniversary of these honorable 
and memorable days. Every German home is more or less linked to 
the remembrance of them. The inherent strength of the German army 
lies in the fact that the whole nation is represented in it, none of its 
sons being exempt from service ; therefore not only the entire people 
as a unit, but each individual is directly interested in its conduct, and 
its Josses in prestige or in numbers meet with universal sympathy, while 
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its successes give rise to national festivities. The greater part of the 
French army having been shattered and routed, and the rest of it with 
its hitherto victorious commander shut up within the walls of a fortress, 
the work of its destruction was already more than half completed. - 

The German leader now, with the bulk of his army, turned his 
attention to the neighborhood of Chalons, where the newly-assembled 
French levies already numbered one hundred and thirty thousand men. 
McMahon did not intend, as the Germans had a right to expect, to use 
this force for the immediate support of Napoleon, whose throne in Paris 
was now in a perilous condition, but he formed the bold resolution of 
uniting his forces with Bazaine’s Army of the Rhine, which he assumed 
had by some chance escaped from Metz and was. on its way westward. 
On the 23d of August the German army began its forward movement 
from the Meuse towards Paris, and the French moved on the same day 
from Rheims eastward. These two mighty columns would have passed 
each other, for McMahon felt it was essential to the success of his under- 
taking, viz., union with Bazaine, not to be detained on the way, had 
not the cavalry scouts that scoured the country in advance of the Ger- 
man column brought to the headquarters of the German army, on the 
evening of the 25th of August, reliable information of the march of 
the French in a contrary direction to that of their own. This caused 
the famous order, “ column right,” towards the north on the following 
morning. 

The French were now obliged to abandon the direct line of march 
towards Metz, and consequently, as appeared daily clearer to the Ger- 
man headquarters, deflected steadily from their objective-point and 
pressed on towards the northern Belgian frontier. McMahon did not 
continue in this direction long before he was compelled by instructions 
from Paris to change his line of march to the west. He soon found 
himself forced by hard marches, constant and unfavorable skirmishing, 
and especially by the shattered condition of his army after the eight 
hours’ battle of Beaumont, to concentrate his forces in the vicinity of 
the little fortress of Sedan. . A junction of his troops with the Thir- 
teenth Army Corps, mobilized at Méziéres, and commanded by General 
Venoy, was yet possible, but in the delusive hope of being able at his 
pleasure to cut a way through either by the east or west, he postponed 
the opportune moment until it was too late. A manuscript afterwards 
found shows that he ordered the 1st of September to be a day of gen- 
eral rest, which his worn-out troops badly needed, and by this he pre- 
cipitated his fate. The genial “we will” of the German headquarters, 
and the hearty co-operation of all its subordinate branches, appear the 
more conspicuous when contrasted with the vacillation and uncertainty 
of the French headquarters in regard to the military situation and the 
lack of unity and harmony among its officers. The military reader is 
already sufficiently acquainted with the internal organization of that 
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army, in which was represented almost every German clan, and which, 
under the command of the king of Prussia, sought to engage in decisive 
battle the last field army of the French empire. Without rendering it 
necessary to give here the minor details, suffice to say that the con- 
solidated morning report of the strength of the army on the 22d of 
August shows that the Third and Meuse Armies mustered for duty one 
hundred and eighty-three thousand nine hundred ‘and twenty-three 
infantry, thirty-five thousand three hundred and sixty-four cavalry, and 
eight hundred and one pieces of horse artillery. By rapid marches the 
Saxons gained possession of the passages of the Meuse between Dun 
and Stenay, and the other corps were pressed forward by forced marches 
from the south into the country between that river and the Aisne. 
The more the enemy could be pushed towards the frontier,—the nar- . 
rower the space for the movements of the Army of Chalons,—the more 
unfavorable the conditions for his final effort, the more certain his 
annihilation. 

The German leader, after mature deliberation, endeavored to bring 
about this state of affairs. His excellent strategic position was not due 
to chance, but to the masterly manner in which he handled his troops, 
after considering all things, the mistakes of the enemy, as well as the 
devotion and capability of the rank and file of his own forces. Much 
depends on the latter, for neither Frederick the Great, Napoleon, nor 
even Von Moltke could achieve victories if the subordinate officers and 
the rank and file of their armies had not been animated by an active 
and willing spirit to shed even the last drop of their blood, if required, 
in executing the orders of their superiors. 

In the army of 1870 every man, from the highest in rank to the 
lowest, vied with his neighbor in the conscientious fulfillment of his duty. 
For the first time in many years the warriors of the several German 
states joined hands in common cause in a bloody conflict with an old 
enemy, felt themselves sons of a strong united nation, and learned to 
know and prize each other’s virtues. The higher officers put aside all 
personal differences and jealousies, took the spirit of the orders received 
for their common interest and the rule of their thoughts and actions. 
This was right, for harmony and unity are essential elements of success. 
From this devotion and enthusiasm sprang the possibility of intrusting 
even the highest duties to the judgment, energy, and presence of mind 
of the generals, as well as reposing the greatest confidence in the readi- 
ness and capability of the troops. The commander-in-chief, freed from 
the many minor details of an army, with a far-reaching view to great 
and ultimate results, had only to assign to his generals tasks for which 
they were peculiarly adapted, and could be always certain of their hearty 
support and implicit obedience to his orders. 

The battle of Sedan was the natural result of the combinations con- 
sequent upon the faithful execution of the orders issued two days pre- 
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vious, which are reproduced at the head of this article. While the 
Germans were converging on Sedan, Generals von Moltke, von Pod- 
beilski, and von Blumenthal met at Chemery, the headquarters of the 
crown prince of Prussia, on the 31st of August, and held a short con- 
ference on the situation of affairs. Here the positions of the corps and 
plan of operations were matured. The crown prince made the neces- 
sary dispositions, communicated the same in their minutest details to 
the commander of the Army of the Meuse, who immediately issued 
orders to his army for the attack of the following morning. It seemed 
very probable to the general staff that the French would retreat west- 
ward by Méziéres, it discovered the practicability of a hostile demon- 
stration towards the east, while it scarcely credited that McMahon, in 
view of the conspicuously unfavorable condition, would risk a battle in 
the vicinity of Sedan. 

The object of the Third Army was to gain possession of the Méziéres 
road, and that of the crown prince of Saxony to obtain command of 
the outlet toward the east. Each commander was assured by the 
thunder of artillery, heard early on the morning of September 1, that 
the French army was attempting to escape by a route contrary to that 
anticipated ; therefore each hastened his attack so as to hold him fast 
and draw upon himself a corresponding fraction of his army. This 
attempt of each to surround the enemy and at the same time to afford 
material assistance to the other completely succeeded, and contributed in 
a great measure in bringing about the battle of Sedan. The action of 
both armies in deploying so far to their right and left while only a few 
battalions remained south of the fortress seems open to criticism. It is, 
however, perfectly justifiable when the circumstances are taken into 
consideration, viz.,—the favorable natural features of the ground and 
the facilities offered for successful defense, although in front of a 
strongly fortified position, and the fact that in case the French should 
break through by the city and fortress southward, there was but a 
single bridge available for the purpose, their movements would be 
under constant observation, and therefore the necessary offensive 
measures could be taken at the proper moment. 

The Army of Chalons comprised, according to the “Ordre de 
Bataille” of the 25th of August, one hundred and sixty-six battalions, 
ore hundred and twelve squadrons, eighty-one batteries of four hundred 
and two pieces, and eighty-four mitrailleuse. On the 1st of September 
General McMahon had about one hundred and twenty-four thousand 
men under his command. 

The position chosen by the French, offering three sides front, was 
well adapted for an obstinate defense, and especially so the ground still 
available should their present position be forced. They showed them- 
selves during this war masters of the art of turning the ground to the 
very best advantage. The forest of Garonne, in connection with other 
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clusters of woods, ravines, and deep gulches, afforded many covered 
positions. The advance of the Germans from Donchery against the 
strong position of Floing was only possible by the Big Bend of the 
Meuse, around which there was but one road, and that for the most 
part wound about deep precipices; it was very narrow and rugged, 
besides being hemmed in between rocks and the river. The lowland 
above the fortress was flooded by a break in the river embankment. 
The strategic position of the French in case of reverse was desperate, 
and must inevitably lead to either complete destruction or an uncondi- 
tional surrender. 

The difficulties of the French army were enhanced by the frequent 
change in its commander-in-chief and by many other contingencies. 
Marshal McMahon was compelled to leave the field of battle about 
8 A.M. on account of a wound received from the fragment of a shell, 
turned over the command to General Ducrot, thereby overslaughing 
many officers who were his seniors. Ducrot had only joined the 
previous evening at Carignan as commander of the First Corps. He 
knew nothing of the plans of the retiring marshal, nor was he ac- 
quainted with the military situation. The new commander issued orders 
at once for the massing of his army on the plateau of Illy, during the 
execution of which General Wimpffen claimed and assumed the chief 
command on the ground of an authority from the minister of war, 
Palikav, which he had until then withheld. Marching and counter- 
marching, disorder and confusion resulted. The sardonic old French 
saying, “Ordre, contre-ordre, disordre,” reigned supreme for the 
moment. However, the admirable troops did not lose heart; they de- 
fended every inch of ground with heroic obstinacy. Great gaps were 
made in the ranks of the storming Germans by the heavy artillery, 
whirring mitrailleuse, and the annihilating fire of the chassepots. Again 
and again did the French dash against the wall that held them in its 
iron grasp; squadrons charged as only French horse can charge, but in 
vain, and the fast-imprisoned and sorely-tried army must finally suc- 
cumb in a glorious but despairing conflict. It saved its military honor 
in a most brilliant manner, and the heavy losses of the Germans— 
nearly nine thousand dead and wounded, among them four hundred 
and sixty-five officers—eloquently attest better than any description the 
severity of the action. On the evening of the 3lst of August the 
German army had advanced close to the French position, and i in some 
places was within feeling distance. 

The crown prince of Saxony deployed his three corps and two 
cavalry divisions in the small space between the Meuse and the Belgian 
frontier, inclining to the east and southeast. The Third Army, consist- 
ing of four corps, one infantry and two cavalry divisions, was posted 
on the south, and was held in immediate readiness to repulse any pos- 
sible attack of the enemy in that direction, or to fall on his flank should 
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he, passing over the bridges, attempt a retreat towards the west. The 
Sixth Army Corps at Attigny, and the Fifth Cavalry Division at Tour- 
teron, were held intact, in rear of the German left flank, as a kind of 
general reserve. 

General van der Tann advanced against Bazeilles, at 3 a.m. Septem- 
ber 1, over the ponton bridges which had been laid the day before at 
Allicourt and over the railroad bridge farther down the river. He ex- 
pected to take the town by surprise, or at least to meet with little resist- 
ance. Silently the Bavarians pressed forward to the warm reception that 
awaited them from the massive buildings of which the place for the most 
part is composed. Bazeilles had been carefully prepared for a stubborn 
defense, and the villa of Beurman in the northern suburbs had been 
turned into a veritable citadel. Here the well-known bloody battle raged 
with fiercest bitterness and terrible slaughter. On and on pressed the 
Bavarians with undaunted bravery, taking building after building, being 
at the same time exposed in flank and rear to the secret attacks of sym- 
' pathizing inhabitants. General van der Tann was obliged by degrees 
to bring the greater part of his corps into the action, was finally rein- 
forced by General von Hartman’s corps, and the Eighth Prussian Di- 
vision was transferred from Remilly to the right bank of the Meuse. 
If, on the one hand, the Bavarians did not succeed in capturing the town 
after hours of desperate fighting, on the other, the French, although 
having repeatedly received strong and fresh reinforcements, did not 
eject them from the position again. 

The artillery, at the approach of darkness, energetically and success- 
fully engaged in the action, and though late, made itself proportion- 
ately felt. The Twelfth Army Corps set out from Douzy at five in the 
morning, marched by Rulle to Lamecourt, and then advanced against 
Moncelle. The artillery unlimbered for action, and the town was soon 
in the hands of the brave Saxons, who also took possession of the 
heights on the west by a rapid and gallant onset. The possession of 
these now became the object of a fierce struggle, which ended with the 
Germans in command of the strategic point which they had so gallantly 
won. North and South Germany, in the persons of the Saxons and 
Bavarians, joined hands at Monvilliers in combat against an old foe. 
The French moved towards the forest of Chevalliers by Daigny, on 
whose bridges General Ducrot especially relied in case of retreat, but 
encountered the Saxon troops of the Twenty-fourth Division, who had 
not been engaged at Moncelle and Monvilliers. This division éxpe- 
rienced great difficulty in holding their ground against the impetuous 
attacks of the French, but fresh troops coming soon to their assistance, 
the enemy was forced to retire, and the Saxons took possession of 
Daigny. 

At daybreak of the 1st of September the Prussian Guard Corps, 
with the First Guard Infantry Division, advanced against Villers-Cer- 
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nay, and with the remaining troops afterwards against Franchval. 
Villers-Cernay was quickly wrested from the French, and Gavonne 
won in earnest combat; other detachments of the Guards took posses- 
sion of Haybes, reinforced the Saxons in Daigny, and deployed farther 
to the right, in the direction of the cavalry of the Guards. The actions 
in, which the Saxons and Bavarians participated were especially severe, 
and in the early stages in many instances the want of ammunition was 
greatly felt. Bazeilles was finally taken after hours of frightful car- 
nage, and General von der Tann occupied it in force so as to be able to 
hold it in any event. 

In the mean time a vigorous artillery and infantry fire raged all 
along the line, under the cover of which the Twelfth Corps was to 
advance against Saint Menges, and the Guard Corps against Fleig- 
neux. These movements were not carried out to their full extent, 
for the skirmishing hussars of the Guards had already advanced within 
feeling distance of the Eleventh Army Corps at Olly. The emperor 
was at his post on the heights south of Frenois about 8.30 a.m., and 
the crown prince of Prussia had taken his position several hours earlier 
on the adjacent hills. When the thick fog which prevailed since 
the early morning had disappeared, the whole surrounding country, 
even the deeply hidden Bazeilles, was distinctly visible. The roar 
of artillery proceeding from that direction indicated that a hotly-con- 
tested battle was in progress. The crown prince therefore ordered a 
division of the Second Bavarian Army Corps to proceed there imme- 
diately. This division, later on, materially assisted in the capture of 
Balan. The only force left south of Sedan was the Fourth Bava- 
rian Division. Small detachments of it advanced to the very works 
of the fortress at Torcey, others by Wadelincourt .to the river-bank, 
and the artillery took position on the heights. 

The Wiirtemberger Division, at daylight, crossed the river below 
on bridges thrown across it, near Dom le Mesnal, and served as a gen- 
eral reserve north of Donchery. Running fights with the French from 
Méziéres led them at the close of the day to the very gates of that city. 
The Fifth and Eleventh Prussian Corps crossed to the left bank of the 
river on the 1st of September, in the darkness of the early morning, on 
the bridge at Donchery and on pontons that had been thrown across it to 
the west of that town. Here both corps received orders about 7.30 A.M. 
to advance around the bend of the river against Saint Menges, for the 
Méziéres-Sedan road being free of the enemy, it was concluded he 
must be still in his position or in retreat to the east. The march was 
over the narrow and precipitious road already mentioned, the Eleventh 
Corps leading. Generally the Fifth Corps followed in rear of the left 
flank of the former, therefore its head was directed on Fleigneux by 
General von Kirckbach, its gallant commander. In the darkness of 
the morning some detachments lost their way, and several minor mis- 
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haps occurred while crossing the bridges, so that when the column 
debouched from the narrow defile north of the river bend it was found 
that a portion of the Eleventh had fallen in rear of the Fifth Corps. 
Saint Menges was taken in the first onset, after which the Eleventh 
Corps gained ground to the right and left and formed the first or front 
line of battle. The Fifth followed in close order, forming a general 
reserve, and the artillery of both corps as soon as practicable proceeded 
to crown the commanding heights. The Germans now gained ground 
only step by step, for the position was defended with great courage and 
stubborn tenacity, and here the weak German battalions unflinchingly 
withstood the many desperate onslaughts of the French, and especially 
the famous charge of Gallifert’s brigade. They gallantly held their 
ground until about noon, when the rest of the column having emerged 
from the defiles took hand in the fray, the French were then forced to 
give way, and the Germans, after heavy losses, remained in possession of 
the Floing-Fleigneux line of defense. The brave commander of the 
Eleventh Corps, General von Gersdorff, was severely wounded in the 
very moment of victory. Small bodies of the enemy crossed over the 
Belgian frontier, many were turned back upon Illy, and the German 
horse took many prisoners. 

The capture of Fleigneux, and the possession of the country to the 
south and east of Sedan, completed the iron circle: around the doomed 
French army. The “ Kettle-Battle,” as a recent military writer aptly 
termed it, now reached its climax. The whole French army must 
shortly make one supreme struggle for life or death. For the moment 
an ominous silence prevailed,—a pause in the deadly conflict. It was 
the calm before the storm,—the concentration for the last effort to rend 
the chains that bound them,—the beginning of the end. The respite 
was short; suddenly the fire of seventy-one batteries burst upon the 
cooped-up French army. Its organization had already been loosened, 
itself shattered, and the division of General Liebert was the only force 
available to defend the remaining space of the strong position between 
Floing and Cazal. The fate of the day was now virtually decided, and 
General Wimpffen recognized the fact that he could no longer retain 
his present position. In the erroneous supposition that he could yet 
succeed in overthrowing the Bavarians, whom he considered somewhat 
shaken, and thus open a passage for his army to the east, he prepared 
for a desperate effort. The Twenty-fourth Division, on its way from 
Moneelle to attack Illy, met this suddenly improvised column, and the 
action resulted in the repulse of the French. The Germans continued 
to gain ground over a difficult country on the north and west fronts of 
the enemy. The spirited charges of the Margaritte Division on the 
plains between Floing and Cazal, led by General Gallifert, which were 
characterized by the greatest contempt of death, could delay, not stop, 
their victorious advance. Illy, Calvaire d’Illy, and Cazal fell into the 
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hands of the Germans. The forest of Garoenne was simultaneously 
attacked on all sides by battalions of the Prussian Guards and of the 
Eleventh, Fifth, and Twelfth Corps, who charged into this last refuge, 
which had already been for hours swept by artillery. General Wimp- 
ffen placed himself at a head of a small force and succeeded in reaching 
Balan, but was confronted by the Bavarians and Fourth Prussian 
Corps, who forced him back, and pursued him to the very glacis of the 
fortress. 

The king of Prussia, who watched all these movements from his 
position, now perceived that his artillery completely commanded the 
narrow space in which the French army was inclosed. In order to 
hasten the certain result, the capitulation of the French, he ordered 
about 4 p.m. the town of Sedan to be shelled. It was soon on fire in 
several places, and the Bavarians began to scale the palisades at Lorcy. 
At 2 p.m. the white flag had been displayed on the tower of the fortress, 
but it must have been withdrawn; at. any rate, the German did not 
see it. The French commander now ordered the white flag to be shown 
on the tower, but only after great urgency from the French emperor 
did the emblem of defeat float on the breeze. The fire gradually ceased, 
and the bloody duel was brought to an end. The bowed-down French 
emperor, hard hit by events, and surrounded by dying officers and sol- 
diers who obstinately held to the belief that Bazaine was on his way to 
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their rescue, threw himself at the feet of his royal opponent in the 
following letter, the delivery of which, a very unpleasant task, was 
intrusted to General Peille: “Not having met death in the midst of my 
troops, it only remains for me to place my sword in the hands of your 
majesty.” The fac-simile of this letter, a most interesting relic, is given 
herewith. Now began the work of capitulation. Twenty thousand 
prisoners were taken in the detached fights around Sedan. By the 
capitulation eighty-three thousand men, one eagle, two colors, four 
hundred and nineteen cannon and mitrailleuse, one hundred and thirty- 
nine pieces of heavy artillery, one thousand and seventy-two transport- 
wagons, sixty-six thousand stands of arms, and about six thousand 
serviceable horses fell into the hands of the victors. 


J. J. O’ConNELL, 
Tieutenant U.S.A. 
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HOW “CHINESE GORDON” SAVED A 
“DOCKER.” 


Yes, “Chinese Gordon” (then a captain of Royal Engineers) very 
nearly had to put up with a “docker” for the China campaign of 1860. 
But perhaps, before relating the following anecdote, I ought to explain 
the meaning of the word “docker.” It {s the British soldier slang 
term for a war medal without clasps, and originated in the Crimea,—a 
medal only being awarded to soldiers who arrived after the docks were 
blown up on the evacuation of Sebastopol by the Russians. In like 
manner in China a medal only was awarded to soldiers who were in 
the country, but not present with the army before Pekin on October 6, 
1860. 

It is not necessary to relate how Captain Gordon was ordered to the 
seat of war, suffice it that he arrived by steamer from Hong-Kong at 
the Taku Forts some time during the day of the 4th of October, 1860, 
where he immediately heard of the taking of the forts, followed by the 
advance of the allied armies on Pekin. To join his comrades at the 
front and take part in the siege and occupation of the capital was his 
first thought, but how to get there was another thing. He was told 
that there was no conveyance faster than the usual convoy of all stores 
and spare ammunition, strongly guarded on account of the many des- 
perate bands of la-la-longs (thieves, marauders) that are always to be 
found hanging on the outskirts of an advancing army in an enemy’s 
country. But Charley Gordon was not the man to be denied. He 
skirmished round and eventually picked up a stray Tartar pony, 
brought it to the transport stables, got a bridle and numna there, put 
some ship’s biscuits in his pocket, slung a water-bottle, buckled on his 
sword and revolver, jumped on the pony, and the next minute was going 
at a hand-gallop, amidst the cheering of the men, along the road leading 
to Pekin, which he had never seen, or heard, or read of before, and 
infested with thieves,—distant one hundred and fifty miles. 

Well do I recollect the night of the 5th-6th of October, 1860, 
although now nearly twenty-four years ago. For two weeks we had 
been working hard getting the breaching guns into position, and on the 
morrow before dawn they were to open, when a breach being practicable, 
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we were to storm. A few of us were discussing our various positions 
in the morning’s work, sitting and standing around the camp-fire, when 
an English officer covered with dust rode up on a woe-begone pony and 
inquired if this was the engineer camp. Before any could answer he 
threw himself off, saying, ‘‘ How are you, Graham, old fellow?” seeing 
Major Graham,' Royal Engineers, who was one of our party, and an 
old comrade of Gordon’s in the Crimea. 

‘You may imagine our astonishment when we recognized in the new- 
comer “Charley Gordon.” He had actually ridden the one hundred 
and fifty miles in seventeen hours, most of the time with revolver in 
one hand and sword in the other, and what between shooting and shout- 
ing he had managed to escape scot-free the many attempts that were 
made to capture him, arriving just in time to take part in the opera- 
tions of the morning. 

After a few minutes’ conversation he went off arm in arm with his 
old friend to get some refreshment and an hour or two’s sleep, for 
Graham was to lead the stormers in the morning, and it was largely 
surmised that Gordon would ask permission to accompany him. 

It was a daring ride and the whole army talked of it, and how 
Gordon saved a “ docker.” 

“ UBIQUE.” 

WILuet’s Point, New York Harpor, January 18, 1884. 


1 Now Major-General Sir Gerald Graham, V.C.K.C.B., R.E., who lately 
commanded the Second Brigade, First Division, at ‘‘ Tel-e!-Kaber.”’ 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


THE salient feature of the Egyptian situation at the date of our last 
issue was the proposed evacuation of Khartoum, which, wisely or un- 
wisely, as the event shall determine, was afterwards changed into a 
resolution to maintain its occupation, at least for a time. In so far as 
the situation has changed since we last referred to it, the change has 
been for the worse. General Baker, who was dispatched from Suakim 
with a badly-organized and poorly-equipped force to raise the siege of 
Sinkat, has met with a disastrous repulse, losing a very large portion of 
his command, and himself barely escaping with life. Tewfik Bey, com- 
manding the beleaguered garrison, had, as a forlorn hope, attempted 
to cut his way out, and, together with four hundred of his troops, 
perished in the attempt. General Gordon, who has been made Gover- 
nor-General of the Soudan, and whose experience and knowledge are 
greatly relied on for bringing about a peaceful solution of the troubles, 
was at last accounts en route for the Soudan, following the line of the 
Nile. The London Spectator of January 26, referring editorially to 
the mission of General Gordon, said,— 

“This agent is the very best they could have found. The excep- 
tional career of General Gordon, his unusual daring, and his old Puri- 
tan faith have combined to invest him in English eyes with a grandeur 
which is not altogether reasonable. A Gordon mythus is rapidly grow- 
ing up. He put down the Taeping rebellion, but he did not form a 
permanent Chinese army; and though he introduced order into the 
Soudan, he did not break the power of the slave-dealers, for they are 
ruling there now. Still, he is the one Englishman thoroughly ac- 
quainted with that region ; he is a soldier probably of genius, and cer- 
tainly of great insight and originality ; he is absolutely disinterested 
and fearless, and he has three further qualifications seldom united in a 
man of his type: he is one of those Europeans, never yet quite ac- 
counted for, who exercise a personal ascendency over Asiatics and 
Africans which seems to be irresistible and self-derived, and which 
makes of the most treacherous and cowardly of mankind brave and 
loyal followers ; he can make soldiers as well as Jead them, and that 
out of materials as bad as Clive’s jail-birds or Lally’s galley-slaves ; 
and he has no hesitation whatever in inflicting the only penalty which 
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Orientals fear—death. He tried to execute Li Hung Chang with his 
own hand for breaking his word, and both in China and the Soudan 
oppressors, peculators, and, above all, mutineers found themselves 
hanged with a certainty and celerity which in Asia, at all events, is 
held to prove that the ruler is a true servant of God, who does not 
‘bear the sword of the Lord in vain.’ 

General Gordon is quite capable of ordering the sheik of the 
Bishareen, the most powerful chief near Suakim, to convey him to 
Khartoum ; and the sheik, he knowing him, is quite capable of be- 
lieving that if he did not do it unknown misfortunes would fall upon 
him and upon his tribe. The general will, therefore, in all human proba- 
bility arrive at Khartoum, whether by Suakim or any other route ; and 
once there, if the city has not been evacuated, he will speedily form an 
army. The officers will yield to the Queen’s representative or be dis- 
missed ; the blacks, who know him and are brave, will obey his orders ; 
the Egyptians, who are not brave, will be terrified into discipline ; and 
there will be in a month an army capable of holding Khartoum against 
the tribes or marching to Suakim through any calculable amount of 
opposition. He has performed that feat already three times : once with 
Chinese conscripts, once with Egyptian conscripts, and once with liber- 
ated slaves, and intended to perform it once again upon the Congo. It 
is quite possible, indeed, that the great slave-traders, aware of Gen- 
eral Gordon’s unrelenting hostility, afraid of his power of attracting 
their slaves, and steadily beaten for five years, may be afraid to attack 
him, and either leave him in Khartoum unmolested or suffer him to 
march back to the coast in peace. At all events, if he arrives in time, 
as seems now possible, he will restore discipline, heart, and the capacity 
of fighting to the garrison ; and these things, and not a mere bloodless 
retreat, are the things it is for the honor of England to secure.” 


WE are exceedingly gratified to observe that the latest reports respect- 
ing General Grant’s state of health represent him as being on the road 
to full recovery from the effects of the painful accident which befell him 
about Chri&tmas-time. It would be sad, indeed, if the great captain, 
whose skill and courage brought to a successful issue the most moment- 
ous conflict of modern times, and who had passed unharmed through 
storms of shot and shell, should have a period put to his career by so 
prosaic a mishap as a slip upon an icy pavement. We have but one 
Grant, and the country is not yet ready to let him go. We may or 
may not need him again in public station, but if the fervent prayers 
of his fellow-citizens shall aught avail, his sun will be yet long above 
the horizon, and set, when set it must, as peacefully and painlessly as 
sinks the orb of day. 
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From the lonely delta of the Lena, across bleak Siberian steppes, 
through great capitals, flower-strewn and wreath-bedecked, honored 
everywhere, the sheeted forms of brave De Long and his heroic com- 
panions, tenderly cared for by the hands of brother-officers, have been 
brought over many a toilsome verst and weary mile, till now once 
more they float upon the element which erstwhile bore them, full of 
high emprise and noble aspiration, on their fateful voyage to the frozen 
North. Death has not had power to rob these heroes of the honor 
which was so justly the meed of their valor and devotion. All inani- 
mate as they are, they return as conquerors to their native shore; kings, 
princes, warriors, high civic magistrates, and great masters in science, 
philosophy, and art vying with each other to show them honor as they 
pass. Their funeral cortege is in fact a procession of triumph. Piti- 
fully as they may seem to have perished, dying one by one amid the 
awful solitudes of the Siberian wastes, the great heart of humanity 
recognizes their nobility, and pays it instinctive homage. In one sense 
victims, in a far higher and better one they are victors. 


THE propriety of a naval officer declining the offered command of the 
Greely Relief Expedition is one of those questions that is not entirely 
easy to decide. If the proposed expedition was simply another of the 
kind justly deemed Quixotic by many common-sense people, having 
for its object what is called “the advancement of science,” we should 
be inclined to hold any officer blameless, not only for feeling averse to 
undertaking the risk and discomforts incident to such a command, but 
for absolutely refusing anything short of an order to such duty. The 
expedition in question, however, is of a different kind. Its object is 
the rescue of a brother-officer and his companions. It seems to us to 
be a case to which applies the principle of noblesse oblige, and while it 
is not for us, who sit at home at ease, to dogmatically assert that it is 
the duty of any given man to undertake so perilous a mission, we 
think that an officer to whom such a command is tendered should 
carefully consider the question in all its bearings before deciding to 
decline the proffered honor. 


THE army ration is, as compared with that of other armies, most liberal 
in quantity, and as well constituted, probably, as any that could be de- 
vised for our troops in campaign. Though not suitable as the sole 
subsistence for troops in permanent garrison, its deficiencies in this re- 
gard are amply compensated by the opportunities afforded troops of 
supplementing it with the produce of post. gardens and purchases out of 
the company funds. For the regular soldier, therefore, all seems to 
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have been done that need be to insure him, both as to quantity and 
quality, a satisfactory food allowance. But there is no question that 
the ration as constituted for the regular soldier should be largely 
modified in its make-up for the National Guard on occasion of the 
annual encampments which are now common in most of the States. 
Men accustomed to the more varied and lighter viands which furnish 
the tables of even the humblest of the rank and file of the National 
Guard cannot, without detriment to their physical well-being, be sud- 
denly placed on a diet of salt meats, beans, and potatoes. True, the 
open-air life and exercise incident to their camping out may do some- 
thing towards stimulating their digestive powers, but the time allotted 
to these encampments is too short to permit of the perfect adjustment 
of the digestive apparatus to the unaccustomed diet, and it would be 
far better for the comfort and efficiency of the men if their food allow- 
ance were made to correspond as nearly as practicable with their ordi- 


nary diet at home. 
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SERVICE LITERATURE. 


In the ‘‘ Anecdotes of the Civil War,’’ by Major-General E. D. Townsend, 
published by D. Appleton & Co., the author describes an interview between Generals 
Scott and Lee, on April 19, 1861, when the latter, in obedience to a summons from 
Scott, appeared at headquarters. He says,— 

*¢ Colonel Lee had commanded the military department of Texas, but was then 
on leave of absence, and was living at the house of his father-in-law, Mr. Custis, on 
Arlington Heights. When Lee came in General Scott, it seems, secretly motioned ‘ 
Colonel Townsend to keep his seat, and the following conversation ensued: ‘ You 
are at present,’ said General Scott, ‘on leave of absence, Colonel Lee?’ ‘ Yes, 
general,’ was the reply ; ‘I am staying with my family at Arlington.’ ‘These are 
times,’ General Scott went on, ‘when every officer in the United States service 
should fully determine what course he shall pursue, and frankly declare it. Noone 
should continue in government employ without being actively engaged.’ To this 
Lee made no response, and after a pause Scott proceeded: ‘Some of the Southern 
officers are resigning, possibly with the intention of taking part with their States. 
They make a fatal mistake. Thecontest may be long and severe, but eventually the 
issue must be in favor of the Union.’ There was another pause, but no reply from 
Lee, whereupon Scott, seeing that the other had no disposition to declare himself 
loyal, came directly to the point. ‘I sappose you will go with the rest. If you pur- 
pose to resign, it is proper you should do so at once; your present attitude is an 
equivocal one.’ ‘General,’ Colonel Lee now answered, ‘the property belonging to 
my children, all they possess, liesin Virginia. They will be ruined if they do not 
go with their State. I cannot raise my hand against my children.’ The general 
then signified that he had nothing further to say, and Colonel Lee withdrew, and 
the next day tendered his resignation, which was accepted five days afterward.”’ 
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In connection with this anecdote we give the following from the Macon Tele- 
graph and Messenger of a recent date: 

‘« The following letter from Mrs. Lee is now published for the first time. Mrs. 
Lee was well informed as to her great husband’s views, and would not have sent 
General Scott such a letter had there been such a scene as General Townsend de- 
scribes in his recently published ‘ Anecdotes :’ 

““¢ ARLINGTON, May 5, 1861. 

““¢ My pEAR GENERAL,—Hearing that you desired to see the account of my 
husband’s reception in Richmond, I have sent it to you. No honors can reconcile 
us to this fratricidal war, which we would have laid down our lives freely to avert. 
Nor can it ever terminate now till every heart in the whole South ceases to beat or 
they obtain the justice they demand. "Whatever may happen, I feel that I may 
expect from your kindness all the protection you can in honor afford. More I 
would not ask nor expect. Nothing can ever make me forget your kind apprecia- 
tion of Mr. Lee. If you knew all, you would not think so hardly of him. "Were 
it not that I would not add one feather to his load of care, nothing would induce 
me to abandon my home. Oh, that you could command peace to our distracted 
country ! Yours, in sadness and sorrow, 

“cM. C. LEK. 


“¢To LIEUTENANT-GENERAL Scorv.’”’ 


Colonel Townsend was at General Scott’s headquarters when the dispatches 
came in announcing the rout of the Union forces in the first battle of Bull Run. 
In regard to the movement, by the way, which ended so disastrously, the author 
says that McDowell’s plans were approved in detail by the President and his cabi- 
net, and by General Scott and his staff. Among others to whom they were sub- 
mitted, General Fremont was especially asked by the President if he perceived any 
objection or could suggest any improvement; not a word of criticism, however, 
was forthcoming from any source, and the unlucky programme was unanimously 
sanctioned in all its features. 

‘¢ Amid the panic and confusion that followed the defeat, General Scott was at 
all events, it seems, unwavering as arock. When reports were brought him that 
the rebels were advancing unopposed on Washington, and would soon be on the 
Long Bridge, the old soldier would calmly look on the informant and reply, ‘It is 
impossible, sir! We are now tasting the first fruits of a war, and learning what a 
panic is. We must be prepared for all kinds of rumors. Why, sir, we shall soon 
hear that Jefferson Davis has crossed the Long Bridge at the head of a brigade of 
elephants, and is trampling our citizens under foot! He has no brigade of ele- 
phants; he cannot by any possibility get a brigade of elephants.’ But, though 
Scott kept his head, hardly anybody else did, and ‘for a time,’ according te the 
author, ‘ there is little doubt that had a squad of men mounted on black horses (the 
Virginia troop of ‘ Black Horse’ had been a bugbear for some weeks) appeared on 
the Long Bridge or in the streets of the city, there would have been a stampede 
worthy of a flock of sheep.”’ 


R. WorTHINGTON has ready a new book, ‘ The Story of Chinese Gordon,’’ by 
A. Egmont Hake, which gives a very interesting account of a remarkable adven- 
turer, and is full of information concerning China and the adjacent countries. 


First LrevTENANT ALBERT Topp, First Artillery, has in press a book entitled 
‘‘Campaigns of the Rebellion,” which within the compass of something over a 
hundred pages is intended to give a general idea of the operations of the war. 
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in the interest of any reader of the ‘Observer’ who may 
have been unable to obtain relief by the use of ordinary 
remedies, Any further information will be cheerfully 
given by the writer, or such information may be 


secured by addressing the parties above named. 
“F, A. FIELDEN.” 

























A PHYSICIAN’S ESTIMATE. 


Dr. John W. Williamson, of Danville, Va., has 
been using Compound Oxygen in his own case and 
in a number of cases which he was not able to cure 
under ordinary medical treatment. Writing to us 
in regard to his estimate of the value of Compound 
Oxygen and of his theory as to the laws governing 
its action, he says: 

“On this hypothesis only can I account for the ex- 
tensive and remarkable curative powers of your Treat- 
ment; for it is certainly the most valuable and reliable 
treatment I know in all chronic diseases. It cures dis- 
eases of different types from the special diseases for 
which it is prescribed, as in my own case. For 
twenty-five years I had suffered with hemorrhoids, 
which had resisted all treatment, and I never ex- 
pected to be relieved; but to my surprise, after I was 
cured of my bronchial and lung trouble by the use of 
your Treatment for three weeks, I found myself en- 
tirely relieved of piles, and they have not returned. 

“It is my opinion,” says Dr. Williamson, “ formed 
from close observations of the nervous system in a 
long professional career, that something like your 
Oxygen Treatment ought to be introduced for the 
relief of diseases. . . . Humanity is under inesti- 
mable obligations to you for the introduction of a treat- 
ment so valuable to cure them. 

“T am now treating three cases of paralysis, two 
of which have improved in a week.” 


We copy from the Spencer (Indiana) Republican of 
November 14, 1883, an account written by the editor 
of the remarkable recovery of a lady whose case was 
considered hopeless, her physicians having given her 
up todie. The statement is so clear, emphatic, and 
circumstantial that no comment on our part is 
needed. If Compound Oxygen will reach a case like 
this, what limit can be assigned to its curative 
power? 


A REMARKABLE CASE. 


“Mrs. Fleming, of Spencer, had been in declining 
health for twelve or fifteen years. She had suffered 
from dyspepsia, catarrh,and incidentally from other 
affections, and had grown weaker gradually until 
last spring, when she was greatly emaciated and 
unable to stand up a minute al a time. Her case was 
considered hopeless, and she was removed to her 
father’s in the country, where é was expected that she 

soon pass away with consumplion. She had no 
appetite whatever, and the sight of food was disgust- 
ing. She weighed but eighty-three pounds, and was 
but a shadow of her former self. She had had hectic 
Sever for several months, and had been given wp by her 
physicians. 

“Some time in May she was supplied with a small 
part of a Treatment of Drs. Starkey & Palen’s Com- 
pound Oxygen, with a view of testing it a few days, 
and, if it proved beneficial, to procure a full supply 
and give it a fair trial, The trial was so satisfactory 
that in ten days she sent tu Philadelphia for a Treat- 
ment of the Oxygen. From the first, such tas its 
peculiarly soothing and beneficial effect, she was con- 
vinced that she had found something that would 
cure her, hopeless as her case seemed. Her rest at 
night, which had been broken by restlessness and 
loss of sleep, was improved from the first, and in less 
than a week she began to have a desire and relish for 
food. Gradually a decided improvement in other 
respects was plainly perceptible. 

“This Treatment lasted her over three months. 


having sought relief from nervous prostration for a} In the mean time she had gained four or five pounds 
in weight, and had returned to her home in Spencer. 


number of years by the methods ordinarily em- 
She is now taking the second Treatment, and her im- 


ployed. Temporary relief was sometimes obtained, 
but nothing permanent was effected until he was induced | provement is even more noticeable than during the first. 


to try ‘ Compound Oxygen.’ The relief afforded by this | She has «a healthier color than for years past. While 
remedy was so unconscious and effectual in its operation | she is not yet well, she is confident that in time the 
that even now it excites a feeling of wonder and mystery. Oxygen will effect a permanent cure. 
The appetite was improved, sound and restful sleep} “It has been a slow return to health, but it must 
was induced, and a general toning up of the whole | be remembered that the decline had been slow and 
system was the result, until my weight was greater Jinsidious, and that her case was thought to have 
than ever before, and where work had been for many | been beyond the feach of medical science when she 
months a heavy burden, tt is now accomplished with ap-| began the use of the Compound Oxygen, and that 
parent ease and pleasure. These results continue after J any recovery in a case so desperate must be regarded 
a long abstinence from the use of Compound Oxygen. | as ulmost miraculous. 

“ This ie not a paid notice. The writer never has} “ The above account can be verified at any time by any 
and never will receive any personal benefit from it. | one desiring to do so. We believe it is not overdrawn, 
It is written without the advice or knowledge of any one, | but rather understated.” 


The following appeared in the editorial columns of 
the Salem (Mass.) Observer, November 10, 1883, writ- 
ten by one of the proprietors of that journal: 


A STATEMENT. 


“The writer desires to call the attention of the 
readers of the Observer to an article known as ‘ Com- 
pound Oxygen,’ manufactured and sold by Drs. 
Starkey & Palen, of Philadelphia. These gentlemen 
are not quacks, but intelligent physicians, who are 
held in high esteem in the circle of their acquaint- 
ances. The article which they manufacture is not a 
medicine, except in the sense that it is a remedy for 
disease. It is not a drug, but oxygen, that can be 
inhaled with even better results than one may derive 
from breathing pure mountain air. 

“The writer speaks from personal knowledge, 


Our Treatise on Compound Oxygen is sent free of charge. It contains a history of the discovery, nature, 
and action of this new remedy, and a record of many of the remarkable results which have so far attended 


its use. 
Depository In New York.—Dr. John Turner, 862 Broadway, who has charge of our Depository in 
New York City, will fill orders for the Compound Oxygen Treatment, and may be consulted by letter or 
in person. e 

Depository ON Paciric Coast:—H. E. Mathews, 606 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, California, 
will fill orders for the Compound Oxygen Treatment on Pacific Coast. 

Fraups anv Imrrations.—Let it be clearly understood that Compound Oxygen is only made and dis- 
pensed by the undersigned. Any substance made elsewhere, and called Compound Oxygen, is spurious and 
worthless, and those who buy it simply throw away their money, as they will in the end discover. 


DRS. STARKEY & PALEN. 


GE PALEN, Ph.B. MLD. 1209 and 1111 Girard St, (between Chostast and Market), Phila, Pa. 
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STANDARD HOUSEHOLY REMEDIES. 


DR. D. JAYNE’S FAMILY MEDICINES 


Are prepared with great care, expressly for Family Use, and are so admirably 
calculated to preserve health and remove disease, that no family 
should be without them. They consist of | 
Jayne’s Expectorant, for Colds, Coughs, Asthma, Consumption, and all Pulmo- 


nary and Bronchial Affections. It promotes expectoration and allays inflammation. 

Jayne’s Tonic Vermifuge, for Worms, Dyspepsia, Piles, General Debility, etc. 
An excellent Tonic for Children, and a beneficial remedy in many of the ailments 
of the young. 

Jayne’s Carminative Balsam, for Bowel and Summer Complaints, Colics, Cramp, 
Cholera, etc. A certain cure for Diarrhea, Cholera Morbus, and Inflammation of 
the Bowels. 

Jayne’s Alterative, of established efficacy in Purifying the Blood, and for curing 
Scrotula, Goitre, Dropsy, Salt Rheum, Epilepsy, Cancers, and Diseases of the Skin 
and Bones. 

Jayne’s Ague Mixture, for the cure of Fever and Ague, Intermittent and Remit- 
tent Fevers, etc. These distressing complaints are very generally eradicated by 
this remedy when taken strictly as directed. 

Jayne’s Liniment or Counter Irritant, for Sprains, Bruises, Soreness in the 
Bones or Muscles, Rheumatism, and useful in all cases where an external application 
is required. 

Jayne’s Sanative Pills, 2 valuable Purgative, and a certain cure for all Bilious 
Affections, Liver Complaints, Costiveness, Dyspepsia, and Sick Headache. 

Jayne’s Hair Tonic, for the Preservation, Beauty, Growth, and Restoration ef 
the Hair. A pleasant dressing for the hair, and a useful toilet article. 

Jayne’s Specific for the Tape Worm, a certain, safe, and prompt remedy. 

In settlements and localities where the attendance of a physician cannot be readil 
obtained, families will find these remedies of great service. The directions onic 
accompany them are in plain, unprofessional language, easily understood by all; 
and in addition, Jayne’s Medical Almanac and Guide to Health, to be had gratis of 
all agents, contains besides a reliable Calendar, a Catalogue of Diseases, the sympe- 
toms by which they may be known, together with advice as to the proper remedies 
to be used. - All of Dr. D. Jayne & Son’s Family Medicines are sold everywhere. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Life Insurance Company 


OF Boston. 


The attention of Officers of the Army and Navy is directed 


to the following 
ASSETS . ° ° ° ° « $16,432,181.85 
LIABILITIES e ° ° ° - 13,864,889.62 
TOTAL SURPLUS . ° . - $2,567,392.23 


This Company insures the lives of Officers of the Army and Navy without extra 
premium, except when actually engaged in warfare, which premium, if not paid at 
the assumption of #he extra risk, will not invalidate the policy, but will be a lien 
upon it; and also gives liberty of residence and travel, on service, in all countries, 
at all seasons of the year, without extra charge. 


Tur Drrectrors’ ANNUAL Report, containing a detailed statement, can be 
ebtained at the : 
Office of the Company, 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. POST-OFFICE SQUARE. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 
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A WONDERFUL DISCOVERY! 
A DEODORIZED EXTRACT OF PETROLEUM. 


CA RBOLIN EB, 
As now Improved and Perfected, 


IS ABSOLUTELY THE ONLY ARTICLE THAT 


ae WILL RESTORE HAIR ON BALD HEADS 


The composition of the human hair has never been accurately or satisfactorily 
determined. Chemical analysis has revealed its main constituents, but, as it varies 
essentially in different persons, and in the same person at different ages, it is impos- 
sible to determine with any accuracy exactly what quality is lacking where a person 
becomes prematurely gray, or what preparation is best suited to restore the natural 
growth and vigor where the hair fulls out soas to produce baldness. Henceit is that 
all artificial preparations have failed, in some essentials at least, to meet the require- 
ments of a perfect hair restorative. There are a number of excellent dressings and 
washings, and scores of preparations that are either indifferent or positively inju- 
rious, and the great orn 4 of these furnishes an argument in support of the 
fact that there is something lacking in them all. The new article, Carbsline, eon- 
tains all the qualities essential to a perfect hair restorative, both as regards natural 
color and a full, luxuriant growth. The basis of Carboline is petroleum, and in 
that wonderful article, produced in Nature’s own laboratory, are properties which 
the chemist’s art has not yet been able to combine, and which act like magic upon 
the scalp, the follicles, and the various elements of which the hair is composed. Its 
use as a hair dressing is the greatest of modern discoveries, and there is no longer 
any reason why the prematurely gray and the bald should not, at a trifling expense, 
secure to themselves that most desirable and attractive of all personal adornments, 
a luxuriant and healthy growth of hair. 

“Your Carboline restored my hair | of my head has been as smooth and free 
from hair asa billiard-ball, but some eight 


after everything else had failed. I con- 
sider it the best thing out for the purpose 
intended.—B. F. ArtHurR, Chemist, 
Holyoke, Mass.” 

Mr. Gustavus F. Hatt, of the Oates 
Opera Troupe, writes: ‘‘ After six weeks’ 
use am convinced, as are also my com- 
rades, that your Carboline has and is pro- 
ducing a wonderful growth of hair where 
I had none for years.” 

McCarran, Druggist, Pittsburg, Pa., 
says: ‘The good effects from the use of 
Carboline are brought to my notice every 
day to such an extent as to justify me in 
recommending it to my most intimate 
friends.’’ 

C. H. Smita, of the Jennie Hight 
Combination, writes: ‘After using your 
Carboline three weeks, I am convinced 
that bald heads can be re-haired. It is 
simply wonderful in my case.” 

JoszrrH E. Ponp, Jr., Attorney-at- 
Law, North Attleboro’, Mass., says: 
‘‘ For more than twenty years a portion 


We can recommend Carboline to the 
best restorative and beautifier of 


weeks ago I was induced to try your Car- 
boline, and the effect has been simply won- 
derful. Where no huir has been seen for 
many years there now appears a thick 
growth, and I am fully convinced that by 
continuing its use in time I shall have 
nearly as good a head of hair as I ever 
had. Lexpect the growth to be slow, but 
it is growing now me as rapidly as 
hair does after itis cut. You may use the 
above testimonial if you choose, and may 
refer to me for its truth.” 

W. H. Britt & Co., Fifth Avenue 
Pharmacy, Pittsburg, say: ‘‘We have 
sold preparations for the hair for upwards 
of twenty years, but have never had one 
to sell as well or give such universal satis- 
faction. We have examined your Car- 
boline with the greatest care, and find it 
contains nothing whatever injurious to 
the hair or general health. We therefore 
recommend it with confidence to our 
friends and the general public.”’ 


fic without fear of contradiction as the 
e hair the world has ever produced, 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 
BENNEIDY’ c& CcoO., 


General Agents for the United States and Canada, 
Cor. Second Avenue and Wood Street, Pittsburg, Pa. 


For Sale by all Wholesale and Retail Druggists throughout the United States and Canada, 
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“our SEED 
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The United States Mail 





STORE mins door. 


We offer 


Garden and Field Seeds 


of all the standard sorts, and many Novelties of merit. 
Drop us your address by postal card, and we will mail you, free of charge, our 
handsomely illustrated Catalogue with prices. 


D. LANDRETH & SONS, Philadelphia. 


Seed Growers since 1784. 








WALNUT ST. THEATRE. 


FLEISHMAN & HALL - - - 


- = Managers and Proprietors. 


THE GREAT DRAMATIC SPECTACLE 


EXCELSIOR, 


BY THE 
KIRALFY BROTHERS’ EUROPEAN COMBINATION 
OF FOUR HUNDRED ARTISTS. 


Wednesday and Saturday Matinees. 






RVI 


+ CCTMEYGRERTYD 
(MIEIRIVIE TClO|NIQIUIE!RIOIR 


The only known specific for Epileptic Fits.-<@a 
oaraier for Spasms and Falling Sickness.-@0 
Nervous Weakness quickly relieved-and cured. 
Equalled by none in delirium of fever.-@8 
aar Neutralizes germs of disease and sickness. 
Cures ugly blotches and stubborn blood sores. 
Cleanses blood, quickens sluggish circulation. 
Eliminates Boils, Sates and ee 

Permanently and promptly cures paralysis. 
Ta: Itisa chaning and healthful Aperient. 
Kills Scrofula and Kings Evil, twin brothers. 
Changes bad breath to good, removing cause. 

uts biliousness and clears complexion. 

Charming resolvent and matchless laxative.-@0 
It drives Sick Headache like the wind.-@e 


2 Contains no drastic cathartic or opiates. 


<r IF You- tant 


Secure Seats in Advance, 





Oe beautiful and com- 
pfete Rew Gatafogue of 
Gat Haff GfotRing an 
Purnidfing Goode for Men 
and Boye, send a podtaf 
earad requedt to 


Wanamaker & Brown 


Sixth & Market Sts., Philadelphia. 





ONE DOLLAR. 


A MILITARY POCKET-BOOK. 


By Brevet Major Thomas Wilhelm, 0.8.4. 
Imparts knuwledge to the uninstructed. Refreshes 


Promptly cures Rheumatism by routing it.-@0 knowledge previously acquired. Furnishes hints, 


Restores life-giving properties to the blood.-@% 
Is guaranteed to cure all nervous disorders.-@8 
2 Reliable when all opiates fail.-wa 
Refreshes the mind and invigorates the body. 
Cures dyspepsia or money refunded.~@8 
@e Endorsed in Tn over fifty thousand 
Leading physicians in U. 8S. and Europe.-@6 
Leading clergymen in U. 8S. and Europe.-@a 
Diseases of the blood own it a conqueror.-@a 
For sale by allleading druggists. $1.50.-@e 
The Dr. 8. A. Richmond Medical Co., Props..,| 
St. Joseph, Mo. (2) 


Chas. N. Crittenton, Agent, New York City. 


formule, directions, and rules of procedure for almost 
every conceivable situation, exigency, or emergency 
incident to military service. Is always at hand, and 
can be consulted on the instant. 

Is a complete summary and compendium of prac- 
tical information on military topics, forming, in short, 
a library in itself which neither takes up room in 
quarters, nor constitutes an impediment on the march. 

About 300 pages, 3 x 4 inches in size, printed on 
good paper, sprinkled edges, fully illustrated, bound 
in Russia leather, flexible covers. 

We have reduced the price of the Pocket-Book to 
one dollar, and solicit your order at this low price. 


L. R. HAMERSLY & CO., 
1510 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


-_—_ w=-_ = ,. a _— aie, ti 
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AVERLY’S THEATRE—BROAD ST., 
Opposite Academy of Music. 


J. H. HAVERLY . - Manager and Proprietor. . 


OPERA COMIQUE COMPANY AMMOTH WONDER Catals EE 
LANT 5 R N 9 


PRINCESS OF TREBIZONDE." Pa : eee 


ie wnat lineata Mite 18th), 
PRINCE METHUSALEM. 


General Admission, 50 cents. 


THOMAS B. HAGSTOZ. 
JAMES BURDICK, 


L 8 HUGSTOL & C0, 


he im Pa ing py 
Diamonds and Precious St BORE — AND ~ ACTER, 
lamonds and Frecious Stones.) yarwes?awte” veuna: om ova, 


ALSO WHOLESALE DEALERS IN O are suffering from Nervous DEBILITY, 
Lost ViTaLity, LACK OF NERVE FORCE AND 


Vicor, WASTING WEAKNESSES, and all those diseases 


Jewelry, Watches, and Optical Goods. of a PERSONAL NaTuRE resulting from ABVSES and 
OTHER CAUSES. 8 y relief and complete resto- 
1GOR and MANHOOD GUARANTEED. 


’ sg ge ration of HEALTH, 
Mutual Life Insurance Co, Building, |] Pesremsct seers nessa aaa 
Tenth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, \ m= tOLtAle BELT S0., MARSHALL, RICH. 


R. & J. BECK, 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS, 
1016 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES, 
TELESCOPES, 
BAROMETERS. 


Clinical and other Thermometers. 
OPERA, FIELD, AND MARINE GLASSES. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE GEM, 


the most powerful and compact Field Glass ever made. In 
_ use by officers of the army all over the country. 


= In strong Sling-Case, by Mail - $20.00 
Send lesan our 1r Ilustrated Catalogue of 156 pages, and mention this journal. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW CAVALRY TACTICS. 


By P. St. GeorGe Cooxe,’A.M., Brig. and Brev. Maj.-Gen. U.S.A. 16mo. Morocco. $1.50. 
“West Point, N. Y., October 14, 1883. 

“T heartily commend the ‘ New Cavalry Tactics’ for use in the army, as comprising valuable changes in 

the interests of rapidity of manceuvre and celerity of formation, which are so important for the effective 


action of cavalry under the changed conditions for its uses in modern warfare. 
“W. MERRITT, Ool. Fifth Cavalry, Brev. Maj.-Gen. U.S.A.” 


ELECTRICITY IN THEORY AND PRACTICE; 


Or, THe Exements or EvectricaL Exerneertne. A Clear Explanation of the Scientific 
Principles and the Practical Applications of Electricity. By Lieutenant Brap.ey A. 
Fiske, U.S.N. 180 Illustrations. 8vo. Cloth. $2.50. 


MILITARY SKETCHING AND RECONNOISSANCE. 


With 15 Plates. By Lieutenant-Colonel F. J. Horcutson and Captain H. G. MacGregor. 
12mo. Cloth. $2.00. 


MILITARY LAW. 


Irs Procepure AND Practice. By Major S.C. Pratt, R.A. 12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


THE ELEMENTS OF MILITARY ADMINISTRATION. 


Part I. Permanent System of Administration. By Major J. W. Buxton. Vol. IV. of 
“ Military Hand-Books.” 12mo. Cloth. $2.50. 


A MANUAL OF CIVIL ENGINEERING. 


By Witi1am Jonn Macquorn Rankine, Civil Engineer. Fourteenth Edition, thoroughly re- 
vised by W. J. Mituer, C.E. Large 12mo. 800 pages. $6.50. 


MANUEL DE L’INGENIEUR, 
Des Ponts et Cuaussées. Des Eaux comme Moyen de Transport, Navigation fluviale et 
maritime. Par A. DeBauve, Ingénieur des Ponts Chaussées. Avec Atlas de 129 
Planches. $19.25. 


HINTS AND HELPS 
For NationaAL GuaRDSMEN. A Hand-Book for the Militia. By Col. Wiu1Am H. Roserts. 
12mo. Cloth extra. $1.25. 


THE ELEMENTS OF FIELD FORTIFICATIONS. 
For the Use of the Cadets of the United States Military Academy, West Point. By J. B. 
WueEELER, Professor of Civil and Military Engineering in the United States Military 
Academy, West Point, and Brevet Colonel U.S.A. 12mo. 310 pages. Illustrated. $1.75. 


THE ART OF WAR. 


A Course of Instruction in the Elements of the Art and Science of War, for the Use of the 
Cadets of the United States Military Academy, West Point. By Professor J. B. WHEELER. 
Illustrated. 12mo. $1.75. 


DEFENSE AND ATTACK 


Or Positions AND Locauities. By Colonel H. Scuaw, Royal Engineers, late Professor of 
Fortification and Artillery, Staff College. Second Edition, Revised and Corrected. 
12mo. Cloth. $1.25. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher and Importer, 
28 Murray and 27 Warren Sts., New York. 


*,* Copies sent free by mail on receipt of price. 
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J. B. Lippincott & Go.’s New Books, 


THE JEWEL IN THE LOTOS. 


A Novel. By Mary Aenes TINcKER, author of ‘Signor Monaldini’s Niece.” 
With five handsome Illustrations by Hovenden. 12mo. Extracloth. $1.50. 


“It is quite powerfully written, seizes upon the reader's interest at once, and holds it securely to the 
end. It is well worth reading.”—Harrisburg Telegraph. 

“There is not a dull page in it. The novel is full of beautiful pictures, and has certain passages we 
should be glad to quote, but we must be content to leave these to the reader to discover.”"—The Literary 


World. 
BANNED AND BLESSED. 


A Novel. After the German of E. WERNER, author of ‘‘ Bound by His Vows,”’ 
etc. Translated by Mrs. A. L. WisTER, translator of ‘‘The Second Wife,” 
‘From Hand to Hand,” etc. 12mo. Extracloth. $1.50. 


“Werner's novels are always readable, and ‘ Banned and Blessed’ is one of her best. It is, altogether, 
a story of absorbing interest and remarkable ability.”"—New York Commercial Advertiser. 


MARAH. 
A Novel. By Mrs. Rosa VERTNER JEFFREY, author of “‘ Woodburn,” etc. 12mo. 
Extra cloth. $1.28. . 


“Tt will find favor among novel readers, particularly among the fair sex. Its incidents are truthful 
yet exciting, while the plot is very ingeniously worked out. The language is well chosen, and the charac- 
ters so individualized as to make a very readable and interesting book.”—Chronicle-Herald. 

“ Written in a vigorous and attractive style. The heroine is a fine character and well sustained, and 
the other characters are excellently drawn. Many of the situations are both novel and thrilling. Alto- 
gether the book can be highly recommended to all lovers of pure and pleasant fiction.”— Baltimore News. 


WISDOM, WIT, AND PATHOS. 


Selected from ‘‘Ourpa’s” Works. By Rev. F. Sypney Morris. With Portrait 
of.‘* Ouida” from steel. 12mo. Extracloth. $1.50. 


A selection of literary gems from the writings of this most brilliant and popular of modern novelists. 

“There is much that is bright and clever in these detached scraps. The little volume is certainly 
one that will afford pleasure from every page.” —Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 

“They furnish a pleasant and valuable book of reference and quotation. It certainly contains all 
that is good and beautiful from the pen of ‘Quida.’”"—Baltimore News. 


FRESCOES. 


A Series of Dramatic Stories. By ‘“Ourpa.”” 12mo. Extracloth. $1.25. 


“In ‘ Frescoes’ there are many pretty and artistic touches of human nature, which betray the extreme 
cleverness of the author’s hand.”—Philadelphia Times. 


BOOKS FOR POST LIBRARIES AND POST SCHOOLS. 


Novels, Miscellaneous Works, Medical Books, Etc., of our own Publication, 
at lowest prices, all suitable for Post Libraries. 


School and College Text-Books and Works of Reference, for Post Schools. 


The Primer of Politeness. Walker’s Hand-Book of Object Lessons. 
How to Write English. Sharpless and Philips’s Natural Philosophy. 
Home Gymnastics. Sharpless and Philips’s Astronomy, etc. 


SPECIAL TERMS FOR INTRODUCTION AND TO TEACHERS. 


*,* Our books are for sale by all Booksellers, or they will be sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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One of the daintiest and handsomest of the strictly first-class 


Illustrated Magazines published in the United States is 


THE MANHATTAN. 


IBERAL in spirit and critical in taste, it has already published some of the 
[e choicest magazine literature of the day, while its illustrations are prepared 
by the leading exponents of Modern Art in drawing and engraving. En- 
gagements already made with the best writers on both sides of the Atlantic will 
enable the publisher to provide for the readers of THE MANHATTAN, dur- 
ing the year 1884, a constant succession of brilliant articles of great variety 


in theme and treatment. 
———_ _-+—>—+—___- 


AMONG THOSE SOON TO APPEAR MAY BE MENTIONED: 


WHAT WILL BECOME OF EGYPT? A most important and interesting paper, 
by GeneRAL Lorine Pasa, whose service of ten years under the Khedive Ismail, during 
which he conducted the campaign against the Abyssinians, makes him one of the greatest 
living authorities on all matters relating to Egypt. 

DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. An interesting article on “The Alma Mater of Webster 
and Choate,” profusely illustrated with portraits and drawings, made expressly for it. 


TWO SKETCHES OF THE GUNNISON COUNTRY. In Western Colorado. 
By Ernest Incersott. The result of an expedition made specially for Taz MANHATTAN. 
The illustrations drawn by the artist who accompanied the party. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF NASSAU STREET. New York City. With 
profuse illustrations of what it was and is. By Cornetivs MatrHews. 

TRAJAN, 2 serial of unique and absorbing interest, will shortly be commenced. The story 
is based upon a romantic episode in the social history of New York, and the development 
involves events of striking interest both at home and abroad. Part of the action is carried 
on during the siege of Paris and the Commune. Many of the characters are life studies, 
and will be easily recognized. Departing widely from the form of fiction now in vogue, 
Trajan will be a surprise to readers of current fiction. 

THE MYTH OF FINGAL’S CAVE. A popular scientific paper by Copz Wa1re- 
HOUSE, whose researches at Lake Moeris, in Egypt, gave him such high reputation with 
European savants. 

EDUCATION AND SCIENCE. An important paper by MarrHew Arnotp. The 
only article that has been written by him for an American magazine. 


$3.00 a Year, Postage Paid. 25 Cents a Number. 


THE MANHATTAN MAGAZINE CO., 
Temple Court, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
NET ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1888 $50,172,371.91 
RECEIVED IN 1883. 

For Premiums $4,829,098.07 
For Interest and Rents 2,793,912.45 
Profit and Loss 247,212.35 7,870,222.87 


DISBURSED IN 1883. $58 ,042,594.78 
TO POLICY-HOLDERS: 
For Claims by Death and Matured 
Endowments $3,812,977.32 
Surplus. Returned to Policy-Holders.... 1,189,696.54 
Lapsed and Surrendered Policies 779,177.98 


TOTAL TO POLICY-HOLDERS $5,781,851.79 


EXPENSES: 
Commissions to Agents, Salaries, Medical Examiners’ 
Fees, Printing, Advertising, Legal, Real Estate, 
and all other Expenses 700,290.61 
XES 844,871.06 
6,827,013.46 


BALANCE NET ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1883 $51,215,581.82 


SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 


Loans upon Real Estate, first lien $24,049,620.50 
Loans upon Stocks and Bonds 465,284.41 
Premium Notes on Policies in force.......scsccccscccesecseceseeecsereees ieee 2,849, 266.50 
Cost of Real Estate owned by the Company 12,101,213.36 
Cost of United States Registered Bonds 99,125.00 
Cost of State Bonds 19,900.00 
Cost of City Bonds 1,762,873.69 
Cost of other Bonds 8,752,201.89 
Cost of Bank Stock 122,761.00 
Cost of Railroad Stock 26,000.00 
Cash in Bank 964,748.34 
Balance due from agents 2,586.63 


ADD a $51,215,581.32 
Interest due and accrued $1,029,792.71 
Rents accrued 16,498.54 
Market value of Stocks and Bonds over cost 259,037.11 
Net Premiums in course of collection 


Net deferred quarterly and semi-annual premiums 
——. 1,355,520.14 


GROSS ASSETS, DEC. 81, 1883............cccccccccccscsccesseee teeeeseccsse $52,571,101.46 


LIABILITIES: 
Amount required to reinsure all outstanding policies, 

net, assuming 4 per cent. interest............ssceeereseees $47,766,413.00 
Additional reserve by Company’s Standard, 3 per cent. 

on policies issued since April 1, 1882 37,980.00 
PED CEMEE TRAN wie Skike acd sackosshs cbesincucsessscvesacessesée 740,481.99 

—_—————_ 48, 544,824.99 

SURPLUS by Company’s Standard $4,026 ,276.47 
SURPLUS by Conn. Standard, 4 per cent 4,064,256.47 
SURPLUS by N. Y. Standard, 4} per cent., over 


Ratio of expenses of management to receipts in 1883 8-9 per cent. 
Policies in force Dec. 31, 1883, 63,595, insuring. ............00+seeee e++e++155,433, 409.00 
JACOB L. GREEN, President. JOHN M. TAYLOR, Secretary. 


PHILIP S. MILLER, General Agent for New York City, Long Island, and New Jersey, 
1 WALL ST., CORNER BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
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ONE IN SEVEN 


of all those insured under the Accident 
Policies of 


THE TRAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., 


in 1883 received fatal or disabling inju- 
ries, and drew Cash Benefits from the 
Company. 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 


JAMES G. BATTERSON - - = = President. 
RODNEY DENNIS . - - = Secretary. 
JOHN E. MORRIS - . Assistant Secretary. 
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SEASON OF 1884. 


F. A. HOYT & COMPANY 


Invite you to inspect their Winter Novelties, many of which were selected by Mr. 
F. A. Hoyt personally while in Europe. Our assortment and quality of 


BoyYs’ CLOTHING, 


as usual, are far in advance of any other establishment. 


LADIES’ HABITS AND OVER- GARMENTS MADE TO ORDER. 


ARMY AND NAVY UNIFORMS. 
Assembly Buildings, Tenth and Chestnut Streets. 
EOLLOWAY & CO., 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
T 
FINE H“somestie CIGARS, 
TOBACCOS, EBTC., 
CHESTNUT AND SIXTH STS., PHILADELPHIA. 





We are constantly receiving, direct from the factories of wetliee and Key-West, choice brands of ex- 
isito flavor that will gratify the most cultured taste, and are selling them at exceedingly close figures, 
Domestic Cigars (of which we annex a few leading brands) are of exceptionally fine quality, being made 

of careft.lly selected tobaccos by experienced workmen. In them we defy comparison in quality and price. 


HENRY CLAY . $5.00 to $8.50 | | HAPPY MOMENTS. . $5.00! STRATEGIST . - « $4.00 

BANQUET . . 6.50 to 8.00 | UNIQUE . ° - + 450] INCOMPARABLE . - 400 

La ARISTOCRATIA . . 5,00 \ STATESMAN . . . 4650) And VESTA - $3.00 per 100 
We deliver all goods to any part of the United States or Territories free of charge. 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY 
A) Post and Company 


Will be mailed FREE 52.2 all applicants and to 
iconaig atratons, Fs without ordering it GARDENS 


on lanting wil Ver Vegetable and Flower 


D. .M. F PERRY Et CO. DernoIT. WITH THE BEST OF 
Mich. 


Ss EE D S.— 


Orders from U. S. Army Officers executed 
at Special Low fates. 


Send for a New Seed Annnal and Special Rates. 
Address D. M. FERRY & (C0., Detroit, Mich. 
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PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


» + + « « $9,011,898.58 
» « » « 1,809,462.85 


SECURITY is the first consideration, LOWEST COST the 
next. The “PENN” is unequalled in these essentials to first- 
class insurance. The Policy contracts of this Company leave 
nothing to be desired, embracing all the liberal features of every 
other. They become INCONTESTABLE three years from date. 
They are absolutely NON-F ORFEI TABLE, the entire “reserve” 
at lapse being applied either to the EXTENSION of the original 
sum insured, or to the purchase of PAID-UP insurance, at the 
option of the member. 


SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 
EDWARD M. NEEDLES, Vice-President. H. S. STEPHENS, 2d Vice-President. 
JESSE J, BARKER, Actuary. HENRY C. BROWN, Secretary. 


“ECLIPSE” 


EXTRA DRY—PURE, WHOLESOME, 


Honors awarded over imported Champagnes at private and public comparisons, and the 
only Medal of Superiority for native natural Champagne. 


Quarts, $16.50. Pints, $18.50. Sample Hand Cases, 3 gts. and 2 pts., $5, 
SOLD BY ALL RESPONSIBLE DEALERS. 


Also, Choice CALIFORNIA, PORT, BRANDY, CLARET, BURGUNDY, HOCK, 
SHERRY, ANGELICA, MUSCATEL. 


4a5- No goods sold under imitation labels. 4@>~ Sample cases, containing two bottles each 
of Champagne, Brandy, Port, Burgundy, Claret, and Hock, $8.00. 


FRED. WM. LUTTIGEN, Sole Agent, 
51 WARREN STREET, NEW YORE. 


4a“ GRAND PRIZE,” Medium Dry, delicate flavor. Quarts, $13.00; Pints, $15.00. 
(READY MARCH 10th.) 


THE CAMPAIGNS OF THE REBELLION. 


Br ALBERT TODD, 
1st Lieut, rst U.S. Artillery. 
In this volume the author designs to give a concise account of the principal operations 
of the Rebellion of 1861-65. The book will be about 130 pages, octavo, and will be accom- 


panied with maps. 
Price, $1.25. 


For Sale by the AUTHOR, ut Manhattan, Kansas. 
Or by J. J. CHAPMAN, Washington, D.C. 





